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TUESDAY, MARCH 22, 1983 



^ U.S. Senate, 

Subcommittee .on Family and Human. Services, 

Committee -ON Labor and Human Resources, 

" ^ Washington, D,C, 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:50 a.m., in room 
SD-430, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator Jeremiah Denton 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Denton and Grassley. 

Opening Statement of Senator Denton ^ 

Senator Denton. Good morning, This hearing will please come to 
order. t . 

I would like to welcoine the witnesses knd guests to the first 
hearing of the Subcommittee onTFa^ily and Human Services in 
the 98th Congress and extend a particular welcome to my friend 
and colleague. Senator Chuck Grassley. Senator Grassley is the 
chairman of the -Aging Subcommittee of the Labor and Human Re- 
sources Committee. . . 

I just came from a press conference with the chairman, Orrin 
Hatch, who might be dropping in this morning at this hearing. 

We begin today the first in a series of oversight Jiearings on what 
some consider to be the Nation's most serious crisis, the breakdown 
of the traditional family unit. The manner in which these hearings . 
will bie conducted will recognize that the crisis is; a sensitive and 
cpflaplex social prolilom involving ihdividual men, women, and chil- 
dren in a. -multitude of unique situations, a\l of which are difficult- 
Today's hearing, entitled "Broken Family: Overview and Effects 
on Children'^ will be followed on Thursday by a second hearing on 
the effects of family breakdown on women and men. 

In June we will continue on with two bearings investigating; the 
causes and possible solutions to the broken , family epidemic in the 
United States. 

One. way or another, the policies :Which our Federal Government 
establishes by law or by regulation can play a major role in pro- 
moting either family unity ■ or family ^sintegration. Indeed, a . 
number of laws under the jurisdiction of this subcommittee may in- 
fluence the stability of the* family.; - 

The Child Abuse Prevention and Treatment and Adoption 
Reform Act, 'on which we will soon ^begin a series of hearings -prior - 
to its reauthorization, beare significaiitly on ^^w be in some 

. cases an effect of family breakdown. In my view, the rising rates of 



adolescent pregnancy can be a cause of adolescents experiencing 
later difficulties in holding a marriage together. 

Conversely, the urge of adolescents to seek love through habi- 
tuated premarital sexual relations may be seen as a result of a lack 
of love felt during and after marital breakdown. . 

The problem of adolescent pregnancy is addressed directly by 
both title X of the Public Health Services Act, otherwise known as 
Federal family planning, and by the Adolescent Family Life Act, 
which Congress enacted less than 2 years ago as an alternative ap- 
proach to the problem of adolescent pregnancy. 

As you know, there has been recently a regulation issued by 
HHS regarding^'involvement of the parents of minors in th§ title X 
family planning program. The regulation somewhat parallels the 
Adolescent Family Life Act: Both of these programs can alter the 
attitudes, values, and lifestyles adopted by our young pecsple, thus 
affecting the probability of success of subsequent marriages. 
' Let me make clear how we chose to define the term, "brokien 
family." By that {)hrase is meant more than just the divorced 
family. It means parents who live apart; parents who never mar- 
ried; and particularly, mothers who must raise their children with 
little or no assistance or support from a husband. 

Broken family means trauma both durihg and after the break- 
down, trauma which long persists in various mariitestations for 
each of the parents and children, manifestations ^hich spread 
beyond the family to other relatives, friends, and associates. In 
1963, the divorce rate was 2:3 per, 1,000 persons in the population; 
the provisional data for 1982 shows 5.1 divorces per 1,000 persons— 
an astounding 121 percent increase in the divorce rate in less than 
20 years. 

Thirty-five million individuals now live in a household headed by 
a single man or woman. The number* of children living with only 
one parent has doubled since 1960 so that, according to one esti- 
mate, 45 percent of all children born in 1977 will live in a singlis' 
parent home before reaching age 181 ^ . ^- ' 

According to one mental health expert. Dr. Derek Miller, chief of 
the adolescent program at Northwestern University's Institute of 
Psychiatry, "For adolescents, this is probably the worst time to be 
growing up since the Middle Ages when the bubonic plague created 
chaos " ' 

He cited as reasons for this chaos the skyrocketing divorce r'ate, 
single parent faniilies, widespread drug abuse, permissiveness, and 
a fragmentation of traditional social support systems. These factors 
all contribute to making suicide the No.* 1 cause of death among 
: adolescents, according to Dr. Miller's analysis. I would note that 
when I was a teenager it was not in the first 20 causes of teenage 

death. ' « , . . , ^ 

Although 1 out of every 8 children now lives in a single parent 
home, we have good reason to believe that the traditional family is 
still the standard, is still our Nation's, basic social unit, and is still 
the ultimate goal of most unmarried individuals. The majority of 
marriages do not end in divorce. The majority of children are still 
raised tu adulthood by both of their parents at home together. 

Indeed, according to one recent survey, twa thirds of all married 
adults said they were very happy with their . marriages, and only 3 



percent claimed they were not too happy. The great majority of 
children characterized their family as close and intimate, 
. Most promising indeed are statistics releaised last Thursday by 
the National Center for Health Statistics, which showed that the 
number of divorces dropped in 1982 for the first time in 20 years. 
The center attributes this drop' to the depressed economy,, while 
others, perhaps not as objectively, have asserted that the recent 
economic difficulties have actually promoted divorce;' 

However, for* the growing numbers of, children for whom a close 
and intimate family life is anything but a reality and for whom pa- 
rental Supervision and association is e.ithar minimal or nonexistent, 
the implications and potential effects of family breakdown are far- 
reaching. They extend to the emotional health of the child, to the 
child's academic performance, to the child's ability to establish 
lasting relationships with others, and to the child's personality and 
self-esteem. - 

The lack of rearing— in all that the word "rearing" connotes — 
which in all too many cases is the result of family breakdown, *that 
lack may also affect the quality of the child's future well being and 
citizenship in terms of his or her self-respeqt arid respect for au- 
thority, with consequent propensities toward such miscreant behav- 
ior as alcohol and drug abuse, criminality, and even disloyalty 
toward, country. 

Of coufisg, behavioral problems are by no means the inevitable 
outcomeof family breakdown. Since the beginning of civilization, 
single parents have been forced to raise their children alone, fol- 
lowing death of or desertion by a spouse. Some such children may 
acquire a degree of self-sufficiency and maturity which others take 
years to attain. 

But - unlike previous generations, the stresses - and pressures 
placed on children and teenagers today are more profound than in 
any previous time in history. Drug and alcohol abuse is all around 
them. Mjre and more teenagers are pressured into sexual inter- 
course at younger and younger ages. 

The vast mggority of TV programs, movies, contemporary song 
lyrics, modiern novels, and magazines depict role models finding 
sexual satisfaction in every other situation except within marriage. 
Rarely do TV shows imply the truth, the truth of faithful married 
couples fully enjoying sex within the proper context of . spiritual 
and physical love which holds together a relationship that is 
always demanding, sometimes boring, but generally exciting, and 
incomparably fulfilling. . - 

Are our children being taught the successful road to happiness, 
or are they propagandized with the joys of a false freedom, freedom 
from commitment, from love, from responsible citizenship? Are 
they being sold a bill of goods which leads neither to the promised, 
joy nor to the promised freedom, but to a.wearjdng and abiding ser- 
vitude to unhappiness? - 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on Family and Humairi Sery- ^ 
ices and as a student of history, I am aware that when a nation 
reaches the point at which such a malaise pervades that very foun- 
dation of society, the family, the whole nation sickens from not 
" only the social effects of the malaise, but also from the accompany- 
ing economic and stragegic effects. That . awareness and the result- 



ing concern about our present national circumstances motivated 
me to call these hearings. ' • 

As I said before, our society may now be turning a comer: Di- 
vorce rates have begun to decline for the first time in years; mar- 
riages increased in 1982 for the 7 consecutive years. c 

At the same time, prominent women's magazines occasionally 
carry stories on the joys of fidelity and commitmerft. However, I 
can recall one popular magazine about 2 years ago having a typical 
story on the front cover , on how to entertain your children while 
conducting an affair at home. Even such a famous sex symbol as 
Raquel Welch was quoted in Family Weekly as saying: '*A11 the 
poetic ideas aside, perhaps we: could just simplify, especially in 
male-female relations, and get back to the basics: home, family, 
mutual support." 

"It is not dull and lackluster," she said. 

I believe our children are coming to a similar recognition. U.S. 
NiBws & World JReport tells us that traditional values^are on an 
upvyard swing among today's youth, and that has been my personal 
observation as I go around this country. America's major youth or- 
ganizations, such as Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts, are experiencing 
large upsurges in membership and enthusisi^m. One reason for this 
trend, according to a study done for Boy Scouts of. America, is that 
among young people ages 8 to 18, there is a "crying out for family, 
a yearning to belong to a. group." 

Some would say and are sa3dng that the family unit has degener- 
ated iii the United States to a point of no return. I happen to think 
not. I certainly hope not. But in some measure. Government policy 
and the tone of our Nation's leadership will influence either, the re- 
viialization or the further weakening of the family. 

Our President is aware of this and has spoken courageously and 
forthrightly on the issue. If we in Congress are truly committed to 
"promoting the general welfare,^'we can remain neither silent nor 
indifferent on this issue. / 

To begin today's hearing on the consequences of the rejection of 
lifelong marital commitment, several experts will examine the ef- 
fects of divorce and single parenthood on children. We will hear a 
discus^on on the types of effects, their variations based on the age 
of the child, the time of divorce, the sex of the child, and the 
degree of communication between child and both parents following 
divorce. 

I hope our witnesses will also discuss how the effects vary based 
cm the level of hostility between parents following divorce and the 
cause of spousal' separation.. We .will gflso hear. about children's atti- 
tudes toward their parents^ choice of divorce and remaining togeth- 
er. 

Our first witness, Mr. George Gallup, Jr., will present an over- 
view of American's attitudes toward the value of family life, and he 
will be followed by Prof. Amitai Etzioni,' who will begin the discus-, 
sion of the effects of family breakdown on children. 

Before I ask them to st^ forward, I would ask my colleague and 
friend. Senator Grassley, if he hag an opening statement. 

Senator Grassley. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I siriiply want to 
take this opportunity to commend you for your diligence in airing 
this topic and comment on the topic generally because it, like so 



many other problems that we^see on a daily basis, has no easy pre- 
packaged solution to the problems that are frequently encountered 
m smgle parent households. 

But unlike most . of these problems, the one which we are study- 
mg here today affects one of the most fundamental components of 
our society, the family and its disintegration; and hopefully refor- 
mation as it affects the child. 

The custody aspects of a divorce case differ from the other as- 
pects in a divorce proceeding; the custody case is concerned with 
the welfare, possession,, care, and'^education of a child. The custody 
case must make a prediction about the future; the child's existing 
world has been radically disrupted, and the court, for society as a 
whole and , for the protection of the child, is asked which of two or 
rnore concededly unsatisfactory dispositions will best serve that 
child s welfare. . 

Past events are oft^ of little help in the prediction because the 
child faces a set of circumstances radically different from those in 
his past. It IS hardly surprising that the results are often unhappy; 
?u . . upward trends signifying stability in* marriages 

that the chairman has spoken to are-real." I also hope that not only 
through the work of this subcommittee, but through a -general rec- 
ognition by society as a whole, the- stability of marriages 'will con- • 
tinue to be more favorable in the future. 

Before we go to witnesses, I would like to suggest to you that 
your list has two very important Iowa roots, one very obvious from 
the roster of witnesses, the other one not so obvious. The previous 
generation of Gallups came from Jefferson, Iowa, and Wasliington 
Iowa, and have roots at the University of Iowa. 
, Also, we have \vith us the distinguished doctor of pediatrics, 
mer Wallace. As a private practitioner, he has been' a* very 
good position to see fivsthand effects that a divorce may have upon 
the child s -physical and emotional health. And I believe you. will 
find the. testimony, of both of these distinguished gentlemen note- 
worthy. I look forward to participating iitthis hearing. I will be in 
and out because we do have the conflict, as you know, Mr. Chair- 
man, since you are also a member of the Judiciary Comn>ittee. We 
are trying to work a solution to the bankruptcy court jurisdictional 
defects in the Judiciary Committee this morning. 

Senator Denton. Thank, you very much. Senator Grassley. To 
^give you an idea of what goes on in this madhouse up here, at 10 
0 clock I was supposed to be testifying in front , of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, the Appropriations Committee re- 
garding El Salvador, and, attending the meeting which Senator 
Grassley referred to. ' 

BuU consi^r this top priority; I am very encouraged that I am 
not cohducti«g this solo; normally, I am.. Normally, a subcommittee 
chairman is conducting a hearing alone. . Senator Grassley is^deeply 
•interested in this. Senator Nickles is deeply interested in this and 
would be here now if he were not required to be ai another hear- 
ing. Senator Humphrey is extremely interested in this, and I hope 
our Democratic colleagues are as interested in this issue as they 
were m 1981 when the full committee unanimously passed the ado- 
lescent family life bill. . , 
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Mr Gallup is also from Princeton, whence graduated my staff di- • 
rector in this subcommittee, and his name is known throughout the 
wor^d wf will S hSi and the equally famed Professor Etz.oni to 

""^'Sor^SS^youlo^^^ with your opening statements .1 
woul? ike tSs^rt for ?he record a sWment by Senator Chns 
Dodd of Connecticut. Without objection, it will be so inserted. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Dodd follows:] 
Prepared Statement of Senator Dodd 

' Senator Dodd Mr. Chairman, I wish to cqmpliment you for holding 
suchrtimely hearing; All too often in this society, we do not measure 
?hf effSon childrin of certain actions taken by adults. Ke^etta- 
bly divorce is but one instance of an area where we have not focused 
Sciently on th% repercussions, for younger Americans involved. 

I cimmend the distinguished witnesses testifying before us today^ 
TheyTrrwell qualifiedliideed.to. tell us what support and services 
imst be orovided at school, at home, and in court for children whose 
Mts a^re SpSating from each other. The Congress must certainly 
dSit can to St the social science, medical, and legal experts now 

''"KKtS^ffi^^^^ opening remarks by emphasizing that we . 
mit oTovidTnecessafy sijppolts for children in all our Nations 
famks whether they be extended, nuclear, •or sing e-parent 
fSliS' As Dorothy Rich from the' Home and Schoo Institute will 
attost to this morning, all such families are "citadels of care and 

'TSlc^n foSnrpeople are our most important resource. With 
fi,^ m,,-?plit3v lies our future. We, n the Senate and House of . 
k^'p'esSltlveTKJb^ 

wisely in this future. : „ . . r ^ i, i,o„«. 

Welcome Mr. Gallup. Welcome Dr. Etzioni. I hope^you have an 
. opening statement, Mr. Gallup, and ask you to proceed. 

S5TATPMENTS OF GEORGE GALLUP, JR., PRESIDENT, GALLUP 
pdLL^>RINCETO^^^ AND AMITAI ETZIONL DIRECTOR, 
OTR FOR POLI^^^^ RksEARCH, AND PROFESSOR. GEORGE 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, D.C.- 
, Mr GAixup. Fine. Thank you, Senator. Senator Denton, SeM^^^^ 
GrassleV it is a great honor and a great privilege to^be bere^today 
to Sve testiLnf^on.surv^ the attitudes of 

the U S Dublic toward marriage and. the tamily. ^ 

I and Ey others applaud^your efforts to^aiscover ways to de^ 
with ?herokeh famil/efisis in the United States,; which is taking 
n serious toll on the children of pur country. • , . ., . . 

SSw ii" cause is so rcompelling to the people^of th^ Nation 
as rti^pUght of mistreated, neglected, and abandoned children who 
a?e dlfe-nseleS and have few resources or ^^iourses of their own to 
dell S their plight. It is of vilal importance that the Nation s 
attenSon be riveted on this problem of the broken family and its 
eS on children; that, the public be brought into a d^cussion of 
ways to dear with this problem, ■ . - 
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This morning I shall report briefly on overall survey findings on 
U.b. attitudes toward marriage ani the family and offer various 
possible solutions that seem iodicated by surviey data! I should note 
that these are broad, national findings and. that it would be impor- 
tant, of course, to examine various subgroups within thb population 
because there are some very sharp differiences by. subgroups in 
terms of income, educational level, and there dire': 'differences 
among races. _ 

Further details of these surveys can be found in my written 
repoit. \; - 

I should also bring your attention to a comprehensive national 
study we conducted ixj 1980 for the White House Conference on 
^ amilies, and I will be happy to make copies of this report availa- 
blie to anyone who wishes them. 0 . \. j . > 

Furlhermore, if any member of the committee needs survey data 
on a specific item, which is presently not available, I would be 
happy to include the appropriate question or questions on an up- 
coming Gallup poll. • 
r '^he American people cherish the family as nothing else in their 
lives. Their anguish, therefore, is particularly deep when marriages 
do not work and families fall apart, as is happening with depress- 
ing frequency in the United States today. ^ 

New and creative ways to help, families are urgently needed and 
eagerly sought by Americans themselves. There would', appear to be 
a growing willingness among the American people' to bring prob- 
lems out of the family closet* and to seek help.- 

While Americans are clearly experiencing great difficulty in 
making lasting marriages and raising children, there is no survey 
evidence to . support the conclusion that the increase in single 
homes, cohabitation and divorce signal the beginning of the end for"- 
the traditional family. The fact is the divorced do not^ choose di- . 
vorce because they think the family is- unimportant. Nor is there 
any evidence that the end of the nuclear family is at hand. 

The large majority of both men and women, 8 in 10, continue to 
see marriage,, home, '.and the family as the ideal life for them now 
and in the future. If anything, there is growing support for the nu- 
clear family. 

TTie importance Americans place on the family stems in consid- 
erable ineasure-from the fact that the American people, including 
young adults, continue to be remarkably traditional .in their value 
. system, particularly regarding the importance of family ties. 
. . Second, these same people are highly religious in their world 
view, and the evidence suggests that the downtrends in religious 
participation have leveled out, and there would appear to be a new 
spiritual quest in this country, a very dramatic upturn in interest 
in bible reading and in adult religious education courses. 

I will not comment on the data. We- know from the census the 
divorce rate, and so forth, but I will deal basically with survey 
data. The lack of a close^ relationship with parents robs young 
people of self-esteem. In a survey we conducted for the Robert H 
.Schuller Ministries, we discovered thai while 41 percent of adults 
who feel very close to both their cparents have high self-esteem, 
fewer who feel less close have high self-esteem. 
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I DMd not note that people with low self-esteem have more 
JLJ'iSii^^ related to stress than do persons 

!^yS?3fSt«m;^le» productive; have a greater nuiijer 
5^^J?3ISd to alcohol mid drug a^^^^ 
wttKS^of their Ufr. and are more confused about their moral 

''ii^S^S?\e\t^^^m^ht^\>e one'B 8en«. of self-wortht. 

SJaJ SStenSiSSition for Children's Justice, an organization 
S kSwoX. a similar proportion is recorded for spouse 

•*rf^SSa^5^jS?i« our society end of violence. 
MASwtothetaSd^ 

MbSSiS JTtStoppSbW flicing the sohoote in their commu- 
SSLiHuSrtdirf teichcw are physically attacked each month by 
SSST^SSSr'&Smdb of sclbobl children we^also physically 
SSLdAwint gSuS^ survey Indicated that as many as 
S^tLmmSni^ feaVful of bodUy iiyury diuing school hours. 
'"'iS^S^S^S^ Bnd drug Qfiuse. is cited by most parents 
■.SOTT mijor difficulty currently faced by youth m their com- 
Siffli. In iS, t«enafi»rs themselves name alcohol and drug 

"^XH^ttefSS^jfte that the public feels are updermin- 
tn?Sa fiSiUy? toway of answer here are further findings from 
tS S^S^ «S»22d for the White House Conference on Fami- 
l£.^II?rfcSe Is among the most negative effects Americans 

standards are other neg^ 
tliSdSctf !nt£ Quality of family life in the minds of many, 
&g*5!SiSSfliSl. the famify and perceived overemphasis 

''^SSL'Sft ofSAmlriians told us that alcohol and drug abuse 
SwS! In thSfSt^ation, of the high divorce rate in 
SIS2SJ?^ out of ten survey respondents listed alcohol and 
£!iXS?imong th^ thlni therthought were most harm- 

'^ISiSSfJtS; other side, here are^some items people J^l the 
mn^nM^ve effects on the quality of their family lives: Interaction 
^JJSfaX S?mtS«: rSigloi beliefs, practices, and or^niza- 
SSTne&bort Ui the surrounding community: schools anieduca- 

"EridSSra^Am':^ prize the family to a great extent is ; 
«i^in^heSfinding?Nine*^in ten Americans, according to the 
SffulSr sSev saTtheir families ' are very important to their 
£lc ini^ wo^^^ person. Now, this Js a far ^higher pr^r- 
tS thSS^Sed foTlO Sther items, inc uding one's moral stand- 
SSJJoniWp to God or a universal spirit, and close fnends. 
EllAt to tSTpar^^ their relations with their chil^en one 
«ftffLothrU ratings on a 10 point scale ind eating a high level 
T^iZ^^tSZm oflife. This is the highest rated cat- 
«goiy of the 18 Included In a Gallup survey. ^ 



The American people consider the pcjrsonal aspects of their lives, 
their family, health, and self-respect, for example, to be far more 
important than the possessiori,,of matgrial goods. As many as 9 in 
10 Americans say they would welcome, more, emphasis on tradition- 
al family ties, while a similsir proportion favors more respect for 
authority. Three in four would like to see religious beliefs playing a 
greater role in people's lives. 

On the other hand, onjy one person in four would like to see 
more acceptance of sexual freedom, and merely one in eight would 
welcome more acceptance of marijuana usage. <? 

The traditioned* role of wife and mother is still perceived as the 
ideal lifestyle by the great majority of American women, although 
there has been a sharp increase since 1975 in the percentage of 
women who regard a fuUtime job outside the honje as an integral 
. part of this ideal. " . 

Incidentally, men share this view in terms of an ideal lifestyle. 
Men also overwhelmingly say that marriage with children is the 
..ideal lifestyle for them. 
. Young people tend to favor more sexual freedom and in general 
are more favorably disposed to premarital sex, but they remain as 
traditional as their parents on the subject of extramarital sex. 

The vast majority of Americans believe that marriage— the per- 
centage is 9 in 10— believe that marriage is not an outdated, institu- 
tion. According to the SchuUer survey,' 8 in 10 Americans say that 
getting a divorce would make them feel very bad alwut themselves. 
Only 7 percent say it would make no difference in how they feel 
about themselves. 

Six in ten Americans agree with the statement thafc a child needs 
a home with both the father and mother to grow up happily.- ' 

We have explored reasons for divorce in great detail. This is 
available in the White House — sorry— the survey we conducted for 
the White House Conference on Families. I think this evidence in- 
dicates that Ariiericans place prime importartce upon marriage and 
the family, arid our studies also show that the divorced segments of 
the population place as high a premium on family life as do mar- 
* ried persons. ... 

\^fhat steps would appear called for? Well, first, ,we should note 
that Americans themselves are urgently calling for help in their ef- 
forts to keep their families together and to raise children with a 
high sense of self-worth. It is important to note that as many as 
one-third of the public admits to be^ng inadequately prepared for 
, their present marriages. . 
' Furthermore, while half of all parents feel that they have been 
very good parents, the other half say that they have only been 
fairly good parents or worse. W.iat steps might be considered as 
ways to strengthen marriages and families and thereby spare 
future generations of children misfortune and grief? 

Well, on the basis of the public's beliefs themselves, let me just 
very briefly note, these items. Many Americans feel that television 
in some respects is a negative impact^foh the family in terms of vio- 
lence 'and sex. Certainly, TV is a major shaper of our lives, and the 
public feels that the effects are* largely negative. 

, As many as one-third of all Americans say they have experi- 
enced alcohol related problems in their families, one- third. oPall ' 



Americans. Some studies have shown alcohol to be a factor in as 
many as half of all divorces. The public appears at last-ready to 
.take dramatic steps.to deal with alcohol abuse, which many consid- 
er to be the Nation's No: 1 health problem; 7 in 10, for example, 
would like to see a national campaign to warn people about the 
dangers of excessive use of alcohol. . .„.„..,„ 

Such a campaign might also encourage parente to ^k about the 
problems of alcohol abuse: with their offspring. One of our surveys 
shows that as many as 4 parents in 10 set no guidehnes whatsoever 
regarding the use of alcohol by their teenage children, v 

I would suggest that this is one of the most immediate, concrete . 
ways to strengthen families, to encourage parents to talk about the 
problems of . excessive drinking. I can think of nothing more perti- 
nent and more direct and more immediate as a. way to help 
strengthen families.in the United States. / ; , ,. 

Problems confronting families today can likely be traced in some 
measure to the decline in proportions of Americans who say that 
■religion is very important in their lives: FromJS percent in 19&-2 to 
70 percent in 1965 to 56 percent in our latest surveys. ^ ^ ^ 

But I should note that the dramatic downtrends, m religious par- 
ticipation that came betweefi the midsixties^and the midseventies 
have now leveled out in the seventies and eighties, and as I indicat- 
ed earlier, there are signs of a strong surge of interest s religious 
matters in this country. And religion, indeed, plays a very powerful 
role in the home according to the public's own testimony. _ ^ 

For example, 45 percent of parents say religion iir their homes 
has strengthened family relationships a great deal; 32 percent say 
religion has helped their children a great deal in dealing with the 
problems in their lives. Fewer than 10 percent, say .religion has not 
helped the family situation at all, a very important finding, indeed. 

There are various steps that could be taken m terms to increase 
the level of religious commitment in the homes. I do not have time 

to deal with that. , . .. , i. j.- „ t 

In fact, I had better ask. Senator, at this point, how much time 1 
have left. I do not want to go over my allotted time. _ 

Senator Denton. Well, if you could summarize, the remainder ot 
your statement, Mr. Gallup, it would help However, it^is. powerful, 
authoritative, and extreitjely relevant, so I do jiot want you to feel 
too cramped. I would ask you to summarize the remainder of your 
statement if you can because wc? ^" have the full statement in writ-, 
ing. I find it absolutely fascinatfiig and very helpful. 

m Gallup. Great. Thank you. OK. I will wind up quickly, then. 

Certain steps that seem suggested in terms of how to strengthen 
the family unit and thereby help a lot of children would.be cei^^ 
Iv for the clergy to develop a new team effort with.parencs to in- 
crease the level of spiritual commitment in homes. We are seeing 
such a development, actually in the field of religion. It is a very 
dramatic development. ; Parents are now worl^^i hand- m hand 
with teachers on major problems fachig 'heir you h today. Hopefu^^ 
ly, something simUar will develop between the clergy of all >faiths 
and people— parents. ^. r ■ 

- Certainly, courses are needed in preparation for ^narriage, judg- 
ing by that fig-ure I gave you, that 3 in 10 parents did not feel ade- 
quately prepared. And spetifically; in terms of governmental 



action, here are some of the proposals favored by Americans from 
our study conducted for the White House Conference on Families, 
•A majority of Americans support changes in tax, health, welfare, 
and housing laws to give greater consideration to families. 

Now, details can be found in this study that we did for the White 
House Conference on Families, Families, including, flex times, sick 
leave for an employee if a family member is ill— I beg your pardon. 

There is significant support for changes in personnel policies at 
workplaces to help families, including flex time, sick leave for an 
employee if a family member is ill, more opportunities for part- 
time employment, and the elimination of mandatory overtime; pro- 
viding health care assistance for the elderly living at home or with 
their families, providing assistance to poor families, and taking 
families into account when enacting laws and making regulations 
arie three priority choices for governmental action to help families. 

A majority of Americans support tax credits to individual busi- 
nesses and community groups to provide child care, A majority also 
supports direct Government funding of day care-centers^ to help 
working mothers. Tax credits for families with handicapp^la'dhit- 
dren, guaranteed jobs for parents, and programs to enforce child 
support were three other top choices on Government efforts to help 
families. < 

In conclusion, I would like to just note again that the evidence 
would clearly seem to indicate that Americans prize their families; 
they want them to work; but they need help. They need help from 
the Government They need help from churches and synagogues. 
And they need help from each other through support groups. 

In exploring ways to strengthen the family and to improve the 
future of our children, we must not concentrate simply on negative 
factors. There are, of course, many successful families in our 
Nation, and we must do our very best to tap their experience. 

Thank you, 

[The report referred to follows:] 
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ATTITUDES OF THE U.S. PUBLIC 
TOWARD MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 



Testimony given by George Gallup, Jr,, President 
of the Gallup Pbn , at hearing by .the Senate 
" Subconini,ttee on Family and Human Services: 
_1_ "Broken Family: Overview and Effect on Children," 
;~~*^'-^7r March -22, :-l9J^^^^ a,m. , Dirksen Senate^ Office 
Building, Washingtonr D^C. _ 
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The effects of divorce and sepr/ration and conflict within. marriage 
are'taking a serious toll on children in 'our. nation--and on 
society as a whole, since a healthy nation is directly related to 
heal^thy family life in that nation. 

0 One out of every two marriages in the United States ends in 
divorce, with the divorce rate having doubled between 1 965' and . 
1976. - 

0 One out of every eight children lives in a single-parent home. . 
One out of every two black children lives with only one parent. 

0 More than 500,000 children grow up in foster homes and 
Institutions. T 

0 Lack of parental guidance contributes to the fact that. 

25 youngsters drop out of. high school for every 100 who graduate. 

: . , ' • • ^ ; • : ■ - , . ' •■ 

"0 The lack of a close relationship with parents robs young people^^K; • 
of self-estieem. In a>sGal tup survey conducted for the Robert H. 
Schuller Ministries, we discovered that while 41% of adults who 
feel very close to both their parents have high self-esteem, fewer 
(33%) who feel less close have high self-esteem. And people with ' 
low self-esteem,. recesenting 30% of the population,' have more 
health problems and problems related to stress than do persons » , • 
with high self-esteen>, are less productive, have a greater number 
.of~probTems_.r elated to alcohol and drug abuse, are less satisfied 
with many asp"ects~bf-their-life, and^are more confused about their V 
moral anrf ethical standards. ^ ' . ~ 

0 Some 24 million Americans, or 15% of the adult population, 
report at least one serious instance of physical abuse of children 
in their neighborhoods, based on a Gallup survey. A similar 
proportion is recorded for spouse abuse. * 

A Gallup Youth survey reveals that one teen-ager in five is aware ' 
of instances of physical abuse of children by parents occurring 
to someone who was a friend" or who li.ved in the neighborhood. . 

0 Another revealing response relating to the home (as revealed 
by surveys conducted for.. the Charles F. Kettering Foundation): 
each year in the last decade, discipline has. been cited by parents 
in this country as the top problem facing the schools in. their, 
communities. Hundreds of teachers are physically attacked each ..^ 
month E?y. their students. Thousands of school children are :also' l" 
physically abused. A recent GalTup Youth Survey indicated that as 
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many as one teen-ager in five is fearful of bodily^ injury during 
school hours. 

0 The problem of alcohol and drug abusers cited by most parents 
as being the major difficulty currently faced by youth in their 
conmunities. In fact, teen-agers, themselves, name alcohol and 
drug abuse. among the top problems. . - • 

Other survey findings give little cause for encouragement: 

0 More toeri cans think family life h§i5. gotten worse rather than 
better o.yer the last 15 years, as determined by a Gallup survey 
conducted for the White House Conference on Families. 

0 One third of us are dissatisfied with the future facing our 
famil ies. , 

What are the forces at ^/ork that "the public feels are uncf&rmining 
, the family? By way of an answer, here are further findings for. 
the survey conducted for the WHGF. 

Fear of crime is among the most negative effects Americans see on 
the quality of their family life. Declining religious, moral, 
and social standards are other negative effects on th6 quality of 
•family life tn the minds of many, along with conflicts -within the 
family and perceived overemphasis of sex and violence on TV. 

One out of four Americans told us that alcohol and drug, abuse are 
major causes, in , their estimation, of the high divorce rate in 
this country. Six out of 10 survey. respondents listed alcohol 
arid drug" abuse among* the three; things they thought were most 
' harmful to -famllyjjjfe^_ 

Looking -at the other side, here are some itemr>"eb~ple-caTV-the^--- 
roost positive effects on the . qual i ty. tff their fami ly 1 i ves : . 
. interaction between family members; religious beliefs, practices; 
and organizations; neighbors and the surrounding community; . . 
schools and educational programs; one's job. ^ 

The broken family causes particular anguish among-the populace 
because Americans prize the family to a great extent. There is 
ample survey evidence to support this conclusion: 

0 Nine in *io Americans; according to the Schuller survey, say / 
their families are "very important" to their basic sense of. worth 
as a person, a far -higher proportion than recorded fpr 10 other 
items, including one's moral standards, relationship to Go4 or a 
universal spirit, and close friends. ; . ^ . 

. 0 Eiglit in 10 parents {8n)*g>ive their relations with their 
children one of the top three ratings on a 10-point scale. 



indicating a. high level of satisfaction with this quality of life 
--the highest-rated category of the 13 included in a Gall up survey. 

Other aspects of their lives given very high ratings by the public 
are their family life (79% highly satisfied), their relations with 
o_ther peopTe" T79%). their marfiage (78%), their health (70%), their 
houstnq (69%), their personal iTfe (68%), and their com munity as a , 
place to live (67%). ' ' \~ ^ " 

Somewhat .lower ratings are accorded their job^ (64%), their standard 
of living (57%), the way they spend their free time (56%), house - 
work (54% from, housewives), and their household income (43%']7~" 

The American people consider the personal aspects of their lives— 
their family,, health,- and self-respect, for example— to be far more 
•important than the. possession of material goods. Blacks and whites 
share this .general assessment but blacks place more importance on ' 
status-related social goals and such material possessions as a high 
income, a nice home, car,* and other belongings. 

In a recGnt Gallup survey eight in 10 participants (82%) assigned 
one of the top two positions on an 11-point scale ta the importance 
of their family life. Similar proportions indicated that their " 
physical health (81%),. self-respect (79%), and personal satisfactioi 
on- happiness (77%) were about equnlly important. to them, ' 

On the' other hand, fewer" than one fourth the respondents (22%) said 
that social recognition was. very important in their lives (choosing 
one of the top two positions on the scale), 'Other assets earning 
relatively low importance ratings include: having enough leisure 
time (36%), having a high income (37%), and having a nic.ejpme, car, 
and other belongings (39%).. , . ' 

As many as nine iri'lO Americans say they would wcil come "more 
emphasis on traditional family ;ties,".. while a simi-lar proportion 
favors "mpre respect for authority," Three in four would like^to 
see religious beliefs "playing a greater rol (5 in people's, lives," 

On "the other hand, only one peron. in, f^^^ would like to "see more, 
acceptance of sexual freedom" and merely one in eight would wel come- 
"more* acceptance of marijuana usage," 

The proportion favoring gre^iter acceptance of marijuana, use. has 
declined from 20% in 1978 to 13% in the current survey, the most,.- 
pronounced change recorded be'tween the two surveys, with tHe 
decline sharpest among young adults (18-29 years old). 

The traditional role of wife and mother is* still perceived as the 
ideal lifestyle by the.great majority. of American women, although 
there has been a -sharp increase-since"1975 in the .percentage of 



i women who regard a full -.time job outside the home as an integral 
'■part of this ideal. 

The following table shows the trend: * 



/J IDEAL LIFESTYLE 
(Views of women) 





1975 


1980 


.1982 


Married with children 


76% 


'74% 


79% 


With. full-time job 


32 • 


33 


40 


With no full-time job 


44 . 


41 


39 


Married, with no chi'idren 


9 . 


10 


7 


:With full-time job i 


6 


. 6 


.5 


With no full-time job 


3 


4 


2 


Unmarried with full-time 


9 


8 


. 6 


job . 








.Not sure 


6 


8 


8 


■ '■ m- 




100%. 


: 100%- 



'■■i 



; Whila young people tend to favor more sexual freedom and in 
" general are more favorably disposed to pre-marital sex i they 
i* remain:as traditional as their parents on the subject of extra- 
marital sex. That they feel so strongly about the sanctity, of 
\y. marriage vows can :be an unequivocal endorsement of the family 

-unit. Even though some young people may live together out. of , 
" wedlock, they tend to do so in the belief that this is a way to 
; " test the relationship and avoid future problems that might lead 
; to:divorce. • _ ' ' ( 

' 0 The vast. majority (9 in 10): of Americans, according to a survey 
— "&r1nnnan-valiies--.conducJ^^^^ Organization for the Center 

for Applied Research* in the^posfoT^rte^ 
^Ty fnot an outdated: inistitution. , ^ . 

0 According ^0 the SchulTer survey, 8 jh 10 Americanr say that — 
: ^ "getting a divorce" would make. them feel "very bad" . about ^ 
5- - themselves. Only 7% s^ay it would make^ "no difference" in how they ; 
;n feel about themselves. . . • ! 

:f:i: o; The same survey shows 6 in 10 Americans agreeing with the ' 
statement that a child needs a home with both a fa;ther and a 
mother to grow up happily. -^H,; . . > 



0 Here are the views of Americans on divorce, based on a Gallup • 
survey conducted "for. CHRI5TIANITY TODAY: divorce should be avoided 
under any circumstances, 10%; divorce should be avoided except in- 
an extreme situation, 40%; divorce is painful but preferable to 
. maintaining an unhappy marriage, 45%. 

It would appear to be clear from the survey data presented here 
that Americans place prime importance upon marriage and the 'family. 
And our, studies also show that the divorced segments of^the' 
population place as high a premium* on family life as do mart^ied 
persons. Th^bse who choose divorce do nqt do so because they feel 
the family is unimportant. ' * . \ , • 

In short, the trend tow'ard broken families does not", for the most ■ 
part, spring from less regard for the institutions of marriage arid 
the family, but from many other factors that are conspiring to' 
undermine family life in this nation. 

Americans today are urgently calling for help* in their efforts to 
keep their families togethiar and to raise children with a high " V 
sense of •self-worth. « . " 

In this regard, it is important to note- that a'^s-^jnany as one third * 
of the; public admits tobeing inadequately prepared for their . 
present marriages. Furthermoris , while " half of all parents feel 
that, they have been "very good" parents, the other half say they 
have been only "fairly good" or worse. 

What steps might be considered as ways .to strengthen marriages' and' 
families and thereby spare future generations of children 
misfortune and grief?' In considering possible steps, it is of 
course .important to bear. in mind what the public has to say about 
positive and negative influences on the family, since the parents 
themselves are logically the starting point for any legitimate 
discussion of how to deal with problems affecting families.- • " ^ 

0 Many Americans feel that television, in some respects, has a 
negative impact on. th^ family. Majorities, for example, think TV 
harms family life by overemphasizing violence and sex. In this , 
regard, two out of three Americans believe there is a relationship 

, betw'een violence shown on television programs and the nation|s 
high crime rate.^-^l though the public is against a proposal that ' 

--alLtelevisjorLPiTigr^^ which show violence be taken off television 
entirely, they favgr a^proposal--that-al-l--televJ.s±PiLjy;o^gj^ 

. violence be shown. enly after 10. o'clock* at night, after most^ ~ 
children's bedl^iiw. * ' 

As many as on^hird of all Americans say they have experienced 
alcohol-relateti^'problems in their fiamilies. '.Some studies have 
shown alcohol to be a. factor in aScmany.as half of all divorces. 



The public appears ready to take dramatic^steps to deal with 
; alcohol abuse^ which many consider to be the nation's number-cine 
. . health problem. Seven in lOi for example, would like to see a 
national campaign to warn people about the dangers of excessive 
• use of alcohol. Such a campaign might also encourage parents to ^• 
talk about the problems of alcohol abuse with their offspring. 
One.of our surveys shows that as many as four parents in 10 set 
. : no guidelines whatsoever regarding the use of alcohol by their 

• teen-age children. . 

0 Problems confronting- families today can likely be traced in 
: some measure to the decline in the proportions of Americans who 
^ say that religion is "very important" in their lives— frort 75% in 

1952 to 70% in 1965 to 56% in our latest surveys. 

'What; is the impact of religion on the home? Forty- five percent 
^ of parents-* say .religion in .their homes has strengthened family 
* relationships "a great deal." Thirty- two percent say religion 
! has helped their children "a great deal" in dealing.with th.-^ - 
problems in thetr lives, fewer than 10 percent say religion, tias 
not helped the family situation at all. 

) Clergy of all faiths need to build upon this base and to increase ■ 
the level of religious commitment. What may be required is a new 
^ "team effort'? between parents and clergy to deepen spiritual 

• values in the honie. Parents would appear to be receptive--more 
1 than eight in 10 want their children to have religious .training. 

: . 0 Given- the fact that on? third of Americans say they were 

inadequately prepared' for marriage, and that fact that half of all 

• .V parents say they could do a better job of parenting, special 
courses for parents should be offered. The public, we- find, is 
receptive to such a plan: 

Large majorities of Americans. also support sex education in schools 
^ with parental consent a^d^courses in marriage and family life, 
alcohol, and drug abuse and parenting in the schools-. - 

0 Rearing children may be the most vital role a person can 
exercise in life* yet preparation for this task is greatly lacking. 
Adults plunge into marriage and raise children with the advance 
^ knowledge^required to do a satisfying job. The learning is 
- 1)asically by trial and error. 

U 0 Not:only should there by courses in preparation for marriage 
and childrearing, but instruction and Gouhseling should come after 
marriage as^wellT~"FamiTies~are-in-great~need-of^autsiderhelp-or — - 
counseling. In ths past, this function was often filled by priests 
.or pastors, or informally, by grandparents. Now, with fewer; 

;^ grandparents in the home,- high mobility, and somewhat' less 
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Attachment to the church, many parents are. left on their own. 

One of the most remarkable arid fast-growing trends in the U.S. 
today is the self-help movement. It is to be hoped that parents 
will increasingly become part of this movement and share their . 
^insights. about childrearing with other parents.- Certainly a key . 
trait of a heal thy "family is admitting to and seeking help with 
problems. . ^ • 

■". : ■ ■ ■ . ^ V . . . ■ • 

0 Greater efforts to open up communication among family members 
are desperately needed. In Dolores Curran's valuable book", * 
^_TRAITS OF A HEALTHY FAMILY, the number-one trait found in healthy 
families, according to her survey of 551 family counselors, is " 
"cpnniunicating and listening." One respondent said, \:. without 
communication, you don't know one another. If you don't know' one 
another, you don't care about one another, and that's what the 
family.ballgame is all about." \ " 

A lack of caring undermines a child's self-esteem, and if a 
person does not like himself he can hardly like other people. 

Nothing j*s more important than a^child's having the undivided . 
attention of the parent. Columnist Will iam Shannon writes, "A 
young child needs a one-to-one emotional relationship with a . 
living adult if the child is to grow into a stable, self-confident 
person." 

As you know, there has been a national campaign in which "people 
are asked over television if they know where their children are, 
and if they have hugged their children that. day. Another question 
might be, "Have you listened to your child today— really listened?" 

If more Americans could be persuaded to carve out of their* three 
or four hours of television viewing each day a period of five 
. minutes at bedtime and use this time to'ask their child a simple . 
question— "How, did things go today?"-.-and listen, the results in \ 
terms of individual families and society as a whole could, I 
believe, be highly salutary. 

• . ■ .0 

Americans prize their families; they want them to work, but they 
need help— help from the government, help from their churches, and 
synagogues, and he If) from each other, through sejfrhelp groups: 

n exploring ways^to strengthen^hT'fainiTy, and improve the future 
fpr .our- children, 'we' must not concentrate simply on negative 
factors. There are many successful families- in our nation, and we 
must do our very best to tap thsir experience. > . 



'""Senator Denton. Thank you very much, Mr. Gallup. Before we.' 
ask questions, we will introduce the second witness on this panel, 
Dr Amitai Etzioni," Director, ©enter for Policy Research and uni- 
versity professor at George Washington University right here m 

town. ■ * • ' •' 

Welcojme to you: 

Mr. Etzioni. Thank you. Senator. r • 

Senator Denton. We will have your opening statement, it you 

will sir. 

Mr. Etzioi^l Senator Denton, Senator Grassley, let me first of. all 
congratulate you on this" very important hearing. I believe there is 
ho more urgent, more important assignment before, us than to ask 
the questions you are raising today. ^ r ^ ' 

Let me also say, I brought my wife along, not only for moral sup- 
port, but in case you want to know how. we raise our five children; 
she can help me answer those questions. . . , ' . 

But to turn to my statement,. I believe the family is under attack, 
and .indeed according to my calculations, published in Science on 
April 29, 1977, if we continue to dismantle the American family at 
the accelerating pace we have been doing since 1965, there will not 
be a single American family left by the year 2008. , ■ ; 

r would like to deviate here from the stateynent and explain that, 
since then, from 19T7 until 1982, the trend continued not only in 
the^same general direction, but It continued to accelerate, ihis is; 
an important point. It is not only the family behayiorally continues 
to decline, but at an ever rapid pace. ' • ■ ' ■ . . 

Now, in 1982. we had a pause, as you ^reported yourself earlier. 
, We are not- quite sure yet. if the reason is that spiritual revival we, 
are hoping for or if it is due to. the recession or some combination 
of the two. But with 3:his one exception, the. trend has been holding 
for a very unfortunate, very long period of time. / ' u u 

' Senator Deijiton. Sir, just so we understand your point here, be- 
tween 1965 and 1977 the pace of dismantling the family was accel-. 
erating so greatly that, if this trend continues, there will not be a 
. single American family .left by the year 2008; Is that what you 

said? <. *• ' 

' Mr.ETZiQNi. Yes,-sir. ! . ^ ^ 1077 

Senator Denton. And that since that time, between 1977 and 
1982, the acceleration of dismantling was even igreater than you 
had pre^d6usly anticipated in 1977. Is that correct? : 

Mr Etzioni. That is correct. To put.it precisely, if the^trend 
would have continued as it was at the end of 1981, the critical year, 
' which is kind dfa fictionar thing; nobody can imagine such a^soci- 
ety I just use it to highlight . the point— would be the year 2007. 

Senator Denton. I do not- mean to intrude here, but it is so im- 
portant for understanding.for me.Js that based on divorce rate/ . 
.Mr. Etzioni. Yes. . 
Senator Denton. OK. 

Mr.. Etzioni. And deferred marriages. • ^ . 

Senator Denton. And what, sir? . f . . 

Mr. Etzioni; Deferred marriages. People who decide either to 
• marry later or. not marry at all. 
Senator Denton, I see. Tliank you. 



Mr. Etzioni. I frankly believe that some force will set in to ref^ 
verse the course and save tHe American family before this time. 
But we should not disregard the trend that has been going on for, 
more than a decade and a half. We dare not allow the family ^fo" 
collapse. There ne^er was a society throughout all of history— and 
many variations society exhibited— without a family as the central 
unit for Taunching the education of children, for character forma- 
tion, and as the moral agent of society. 

There are many forces which propel the destruction of the 
family. Many of them are very difficult ^to change, economic and 
technological in njature. But I. believe there is one which (Reserves 
special attention because it is easie^it to change and ccuft jnt, anc' 
th<»t is the ideology which attacks the family. 

If I may deviate here for a moment^ let me just read one out of 
the unfortunate many quotes you could use; that is from a News- 
week story. The Newsweek story tells us about stuck marriages, r 

Senator Denton. What kind of marriages? 

Mr. Etzioni. Stuck. ' . 

Senator Denton. Stuck marriages? , 
Mr. Etzioni. Right. ^ 

And it says that people said these are the American golden . 
watch marriages, Iquote, '.'Short on excitement , and fulfillment, but 
long on security."! So^when Newsweek calls those marriages stuck, 
. that is obviously a negative term; you're stuck in the mud. 

Now, this implication is, the value judgment which hides behind 
the supposed straight reporting, the people who allege to separate 
facts from editorializing, is who said that security is worse than ex- 
citement? Is it wrong for a person to choose security over excite- 
ment? j 

In effect, I think just as strong a case can be made that excits- 
*ment will self-destruct. Nobody can have 50 years of excitement.. 
And, as you pointed out earlier, there is quite a possibility to com- 
bine security with excitement, and the implication that anybody 
who lasts in a 50-year, golden- watch marriage never knew excite-' 
ment, is by itself inot a very accurate reporting. 

But I just seek jto illustrate here' how so niuch of bur language, as 
we talk about reconstituted families, as they compare the first mar- 
riage to high school ,^nd the second marriage to college, and see the 
first marriage asja^dry run. v , . * 

As we talk now about no-fault divorce which has a legal mean- 
ing, but as a different sociological signal, much or our culture has 
^gone in the direction of promoting the antifamily forces. And *£hat 
is, I believe, one |thing we need to confront. I say that simply not as 
an ethical issue. I am saying this as a technical issue. 

If you had any other— if you would promote drinking^d driv- . 
ing, you would have to confront the mentality which is behind it 
and not just statistics. ' ° 

Now, I would jlike to go specifically to the question of the effect 
on children. And I would like first to say that I have never seen in 
my total professional and personal experience a single instance — 
not one— in -.which a child which was affected by divorce^ did not 
suffer inpne form or another to one degree or another. 
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Sometimes the effects nre deeper; sometimes they are shorter 
lived, but the notion that you can have a divorce without an ettect 
on the children, 1 think, simply has no support in any evidence. 

Let me just give here one example. I deliberately chose that one 
because on the face of it you would think it is not problematic. This 
happened last year not too far from here. A couple was waiting, so 
to speak, for their last child to leave the nest on the assumption 
that after that divorce would be "harmless. They had an .18-year- 
old ffirl, a senior in high school. Well, they could riot quite wait 

until she left. ^ , .i. u i *u«.5- 

So a few months before the end of the year they broke up their 
family and each one moved in with somebody else. The daughter 
first of all went into a fairly long depression, expressed m trying 
spells and just sitting in her room. 

And then instead of going to college as she planned, she took on- 
to Colorado with a bunch of skydivers, and whi e I would fight tor 
the right of people who want to do that, I think it was an unmis- 
takable psychological signal when under those circumstances you 
engage in high risk behavior, rather than continue a normal course 

She' has been since then returned , and she is coUfaoting her life, 
and I believe next year she will go to college. Not all these things 
have t6 end in tragedy. But I think I used this unmelodramatic 
case to suggest that there is a cost for everybody. 

Now, the social science problem, as distinct from th& ethical 
problem, is that these findings have not been highlighted. There 
ai'e studies, ""hor^ ere important studies. We just heard one this 
morning. Th«re are other studies done by psychoanal^ts,.by physi- 
cians, 0? groups of teenagers. But we do not have as of this moment 
the kind of hational study, the kind of one we had on private 
schools, the kind we had on integration, which has sufficient body 
of evidence, sufficient magnitude, sufficient strength to give us the 
scientific ammunition we need in this battle over the public opin- 
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And I would like to recommend to you for . your consideration 
that a science court would be set up that wiU.include some of the 
highest ranking scientists in this country, be given the backup nec- 
e^ry to conduct over a 2-year period a study of sufficient magni- 
tude and validity so we will have once and for all the body ot e\a-,, 
dence needed to show what divorce does to the children affected, 

TSa^t woufJSl^^^^^^^^ to.people. Some i^ople are reli- 
eious and in that sense have an easier time of it. Their religion 
lives them a direction, gives them an answer. But there ar? a large 
iegment of Americans who are secular. I would hke if I may just 
•for a second to comment on the important data we heard this 

"'iS'e'fata reports on what Americans hope for, aspire to, what we 
call attitudes. JBut the road to Hell is often paved with good inten- 
tions. So S-or-^ out of 10 Americans may say they love marriage on 
their way to the divorce court. , ^ • • ' 

/Sd sb therefore we need to help them, speak to their aspira- 
tion? and hSpes, and not just rest on the fact that they pay lipserv- 
Se to marriSe but then are unable to maintain the institution. I 



believe a sufficient body of data on what the effect is on children 
will^give them one more argument to slow them down in their rush 
to divorce. . 

I will just cite here one item of data, by Dr. Lynch, who is quite 
basically shows that people who are lonely, who are 
cut off from one another, tend to suffer a large variety of ill conse- 
quence such as drinking excessively. Here alcohol is a cause, as has 
been pointed out, but it is also the consequence of breaking homes 
and broken homes. 

And the same holds for driving at excessive speeds, of suicidal 
driving, and such. 

Senator Denton. I was going to ask that question later, but you 
are stating that it is your opinion from your experience that alco- 
hol abuse and even driving tec fast, and that sort of thing, are 
while some couldpwtulate them as reasons for divorce, often mani- 
festations of disaffection with the breaking up or the breakdown of 
a family. 

Is that what you are saying? 

Mn Etzioni. Yes, sir. The evidence is fairly strong; correlating 
people who are lonely and comparing them with people who are in 
meaningful relationships, which is basically the case in marriage. 
And what it is is that when people are on their own and do not 
have meaningful relationships, they are not hooked into a family 
or in a group or such thing, they tend to engage in drug abuse or 
in^cohol mofe than other people by very significant amounts> 

For instance, cirrhosis of the liver is, seven times higher among : 
people who are cut off than people who are in mairiage. This is not 
to say that there are no drug abuse and alcohol abuse among mar- 
ried people. All we are saying is that is much higher in people who 
do not have lasting, meaningful rielationships. 

Now, other than , the science court, I would like to briefly list 
some other suggestions. I am not a lawyer, and I am not absolutely 
clear to what degree a Federal model law can or cannot affect the 
State laws. . But if we could have a model, law which would call for 
a 30-day cooling off period, which would make counseling available 
to. those who want it, available to people who file for divorce, if not 
earlier, either from clergv or from psychologists. 

And we would not allow mail oyder divorces. I believe it will 
have a double significance. It will allow a cooling-off period to 
avoia divorce on impulse. It also would send a signal that the law- 
makers of this country are concerned rather than condone this 
particular sociological trend. 

And, finally, as already has been mentioned, I very much ap- 
plaud the idea that we will develop and teach in our schools and 
coUeges-how to relate to one another better. Studies show thaV the 
difference between successful and unsuccessful marriages is not 
that people in succMsful marriages do not fight, do not have argu- 
ments, do not have conflicts. 

] The difference is, the stud^ show-there is good data on that— 
that people in successful marriages know how to fight. They know 
how to resolve the conflict in such a way which will not destroy the 
relationsWp. XMten in the unsuccessful marriages; they fight in 
ways which are destructive of the marriage. Ajid you can teach 
people, by case^xamples, how to figlft properly. And that is but 
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one of the lessons we should in such a curriculum: Indeed, 

I would say to go beyond this here, that I would favor sex educa- 
tion to be folded in family education so it v/iU not be taught as a 
mechanical, biological subject, but it will be taught part of human 
values and how to relate in the broader context. This m it, I would 
see a place for sex education. . „ . i r 

Let me close here by saying it is in part an issue of social forces 
ijeyond anybody's control; in part it is in the heart and minds ot 
men and women. And therefore it is so important that our law- 
makers and our leaders, our public leaders strike the right note to 
correct what has been a Hood in the wrong direction. 

pSfe^prepared statement of Mr.' Etzioni and responses to ques- 
tions asked by Senator Denton follow:] - ♦ 
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The family is under attack. Indeed, according to 
my calculations, (published in Science April 29, 1977), if 
„e continue to dismantle our American family at the accele- 
rating pace we have been doing so since 1965, tKere will not 
be a single American family left by the year 2008. While I 
frankly believe that some force will set in to reverse the 
course and save the American family, before this time, w? 
should not disregard that the trend has been going j>n for 
.more than adecade and a half. (It slowed down recently^but 
this seems due largely to the recession and not yet the kind 
of revival I am looking for.) 

■ we daro not allow the family to collapsfe. There never 
was a society, throughout all of history and numerous vari- 
ations societies exhibit, without a family as the central 
unit fo^ launching the education of children, for character 
formation, the social basis of ethical life. y 

There are many forces which propel the destruction of 
, the family; many of them very difficult to change or 
control." But there is one which deserves special attention 
because it is easiest to change and reverse: the ideology 
which denigrates the family. ^|, • • 
Arguments are advanced which not merely approve of 
divorce, but extol It. E.g., call first marriage a dry run; 
compare it to high school, second marriage to college. 
Others foster the notion that single parents can bring up 
children as well as two, while the fact is that in our 
society, with both parents often working outside the home, 
they can barely discharge their parental duties. Others 
argue that there is no evide-noe that divorce harms the 
children, so often involved. 
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Let me say first of all that in all my professional and 

^•personal experience I have never seen a single child, not 
one, who did not suffer, in one way or another, psychically 
or psychosomatically , to one degree or another,' from, 
divorce. Recently, I came upon a situation where the 
parents of an 18 year, old girl divorced just as -she was 
completing, her senior- year, presumably on the assumption 

.that now she no longer needed the home they had provided, " 
Each parent picked up with a new partner almost immediately. 

-The girl first went through a prolonged period of der 
pression,. crying spells, withdrawal* She then refused to 
continue with her plans .to go to college. . She left .the area 
in which her parents live and engaged in' what is, by our 
standards, hazardous (i.e., suicidal) behavior: s'he went' 
into sky diving in Colorado with a fast set. • ' 

.^Younger children tend to suffer more. Dr. James Lynch's 
■data should be applied here. "If you look, for example, at 
people who are likely to be . statistically lonely— single , 
widowed, divorced- individuals — they, have death. rates under 

.age 70 that are anywhere from two to 10 times higher than do 
married individuals.... If yoU look at just, say, one . - ^ 
category — divorced white men under age 70 in the U.S.— " v 
they die from heart disease death rates double that of 
married men, lung cancer death rates that are double, 
cirrhosis ,pf the liver death rates that are se.Ven times 
higher, suicide rates that are five times higher ,. automobile 
accident death rates. that are six times higher, et cetera, 
et cetera, et cetera.. 

Children, who either are lonely when they return from 
school to anjempty nest, or because 'they *f eel lonely because 
they cannot relate to their step-parents, are to be expected 
to exhibit similar syndromes. 
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While \here are several studies on the subject, they do 
hot have the scope to do the job.. What ^e need, and I 
strongly recommend that you consider initiating or support- 
ing, is a Science Court on .tlje family and the effects of 
its demise on children. The "Court" to involve a set. of the 
country's best scientists, backed up with the needed data 
collection and analysis apparatus. They. are to form, within 
-two years, a data base able to demonstrate convincingly to 
allr the effects of dismantling the family. By making the 
.study large enough, sufficiently backed up with data and ^ 
stature, its findings will not.be ignored. by the healing 
professions and the public at large. It could help set the 
stage for a- revitalization of the family,' especially for 
secular Americans. 

.Second, we need a ftieral model law to encourage states 
to slow down the rush to- divorce. A 30-aay cooling-off^ 
■ .period should be required. Counseling by clergy or quali- 
fied psychologists should be available. Mail-order divorce 
should be prohibited. ' ; , 

"Thirdly, the Department of Education' sho\:?.d encourage - 
educators to develop courses on human relations ,, to. help - 
people learn how to relate better, above all, how to work 
out differences without dismantling relationships and to . 
realize the great social value of mutuality and family. 

We went too far in promoting ego over relationships and 
institutions.' The time is overdue to stress tihe need . to 
revitalize both. . ' " " . . " * 



Amitai Etzioni is University Professor, Ttte George. 
Washington University, Washington, D.C.;. and Director, 
, Center for Policy Research. For additional data, see 
his An Immodest Agenda (McGraw-Hill ,' 1983) . 
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QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY SENATOR DENTON TO DR, ETZIONI 

1« What has he*in the greater factor contributing to the high level 

of divorce in this country — the relaxation of divorce laws or- «» 

• the change in values and attitudes toward marriage? 

Regarding question one, values and laws work on one another, 
"interact." Change in values leads to change in laws, but also 
is egged on by them, etc. But, if I had to cJioose I would say" values 
' are' more at issue. 

2. You said in your" statement that you believe some force will arise 

to reverse the course of family disintegration and save the American- 
family. What force do^ you think this will be? Has it already arisen? 

Regarding question two, the force has not yet arisen. It would be 
-a spiritual (religious and/or secular) revival of the kind the 
Church had in the Counter- Reformation, and the U.S.A. had. in the 

• Jacksonian era (although these revivals, of course, were in other 
areas) . . ' ' « • 
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. Senator Denton. Thaiik you, Professor Etzioni, 

Well, I will begin with Mr. Gallup. In your polls, could you give 
us some idea of the Government policies which Americans have 
identified as adversely or positively affecting the family life? 

Mr. Gallup. Senator, I am afraid I dp not have more details in 
front of me here. 

Senator Denton. You mentioned some , when you went through 
your opening statement in general terms. 

Mr. Gallup. That is right. In the overall national .finding, I do 
not have details, unfortunately. 

Senator Denton. All right. Do you believe there is an increasing 
problem with self-esteem among young people today or is that lev- 
eling off also? 

MrV Gallup. Pardon me, sir? f 

Senator Denton. You mentioned that — — 
♦ Mr. Gallup.. The last part I did not hear. 

Senator Denton. — Do you notice any leveling off in the problem 
of low self-esteem among young people today, less, of the complete 
dropout trend: ^ 

Mr. Gallup. I would suggest that , the— we do not have trend 
data on self-esteem, which we base on^several — two basic scales, ac- 
tually. And about 30 percent of the populace, could be categorized 
i^— in these terms, of our terps of these scales, as low self-esteem. 

I would suggest that that level is not going to change much be-; 
cause as long as we have the serious problem of youth unemploy- 
ment in this country and this has been a problem with us for a 
long time, and we have not really been able to deal with this over 
the years. - ^ - 

And I think as long as wfj— in fact, the figure is, of course, as 
high as 50 percent among some races,^ younger persons. And until 
that situation has improved— and it has been with us a long timers- 
I think we. are going to have— continue to have one segment of the 
populace; a very large segment; who have low self-esteem. 

Senator Denton. Thank you, Mr. Gallup. Your statement is so 
comprehensive that -questions' really would be redundant and I 
. apologize for the fact that in my opening statement we anticipated 
some of your statistics.. After all, you are rather a prolific source 

thereof , u • 

Professor Etzioni, you* mentioned sex education as bemg neces- 
sary and emphasized that it should be in the context of some*sort. 
of values orientation. This is a subject I have been interested in 
since I wa^)the cochairman of the Alabama Governor's Commission 
on Children and the Family, which had something to do with these 
^^te House Conferences on the Family.. 

And the best system of sex education I have seen— and I too am 
for sex education— particularly in today's environment, which sur- 
prises some of my critics. V * • . 

I w^ould ask your comment ajj;>put one particular form of sex edu- 
cation a^ to what you think of its efficacy. . ' , 

In Tidewater, Va., the Tidewater Conference on the Family 
worked lip a proposal after some years. The conference proposed 
that sex education be handled^as follows: In grade school and high 
school, first you take a look at the religious makeup of the class in 
a given school aiid work with that group. You use the principal of 
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the school, the teachers involVed in that grade level, the parents 
involved in that grade, a doctor or two, and clergymen representing 
the various denominational groups into which that class miay be 
broken, as those denominations bear on attitudes toward sex educa- 
tion. For example, the Jews, the Catholics, maybe some ef the fun- 
damentalists, and Protestants. Might l.ave a slightly different pref- 
erence as to what values their chUdren should be taught, and how 
explicit the details of sex should be. ^ ' 

They .get together. They establish a curriculum involving, per- 
haps, four classes a year which the parents attend with their chil-'. 
dren. How would you react to that kind of an approach? • 
: I have seen other approaches^ the extreme being there is a 
family of rather conservative parents"- who go over and screen the 
textbooks which go into the schools. Now, that is an approach 
which is advocated in my State. I find*' the former, frankly, more 
attractive to me. 

Hqw would you comment on the first one? 

Mr. Etzioni^ Senator, if I may, I just for a moment want to go to 
one premise and them to the particular suggestion. The premise is 
as important as the program. Arid the premise is that' family fedu- 
,iCation has a { lace in our .schools, and that the notion that all we 
have to worry labout is teaching people how to read and write in a 
world in which about- half the families no longer can discharge 
their duty as moral , educators. That is as dear to me as any of the 
specifics to follow. ^ * . 

Now, ^es, in the best of all worlds, the churches, sjpagogues, 
neighborhoods, and families would take care of it, but' in present 
day America they do not, and therefore, first of all, we need to 
worry about that, establish^;hat premise^ 

Senator' Denton. I agree with that.' r mean,, that is part of the 
underlying assumption of this. 
. Gq ah^ad. ■ ; . 

Mr. Etzioni*. I just wanted to emphasize it a bit more. Now, as to 
'the specifics of the program, v/hat I like best about it is that it in- 
volves the community and the. parents in *their. effort on the obvi- 
ous grounds that they heed, as much education often as their chil- 
dren and on the grounds that if they» do it together, it will contril>- 
iite to the family and to the continuation of the process at home. 

Now, what we need to balance that with is the concern that we 
wilj teach everjrthing but what in the end the child needs to know. 
And so we also want to be sure that we will not turn the curricu- 
lum into some hazy, fpggy rhetoric without in the end bringing it 
down to specifics. So, with that one cbncisrn in mind, I would say 
that program is very welcome 

Senator Denton. Thank you, sir. I take no exception with any- 
thing you said about that. - 

. You offered- some statistics on page 2 of your written statement 
which you did not bring out in your oral testimony,, arid for the 
witnesses here today, I thought they might be worth hearing. : 

"Younger children tend, to suffer more," you begin. /'Dr. James 
Lyqch's data should be applied here." : 

' And then you offer those statistics. >.\ni I corirect that you did not 
read them? 



Mr/ErzioNi. That is right. If I may, I will just read them now, 

^^^br. Lynch from the University of Maryland^, compared single di- 
vorced and widowed, individuals to married mdividuals, and the 
comparison was done in various categories. The statistics here we 
have are from white males under the age of 70. And across the > 
board the death rate^ in the people who are not married, single, 
widowed, or divorced are 2 to 10 times higher, depending on the ^ 
married individuals. ' - 

And the differences are due to they are twice as likely— people 
who are not married— to die from heart attack. They are twice as 
likely to die from lung cancer, which means they are smoking 
more. They are seven times more likely to die from cirrhosis of the 
liver, which means they drink much more. And. the suicide rates 
are five -times higher. And fatal car accidents are six times higher, 

I want to emphasize this is not 6 percent or 60. percent. It is six 
times higher. I mean, these are very striking differences. 

Senator Denton. So, the typical television role model of the misr 
erable married slob is not necessarily that true: If. I get this, these 
men under 70, who are white, have either been divorceB or never 
married. _ . . , . „ ■ 

Mr. Etzioni. That is .right. The statistics combine all three cate- 
gories. But the category of those who have never been married is 
relatively small compared to the divorced and ^widowed, in that 

ol"der. . iM 1 i. 

genator Denton. And the uniparried ones are twice as likely to 
die of heart disease, twice as likely to die of lung jcancer, seven 
times more likely to die of cirrho.sis of the liver, five times more 
likely to commit suicide, six'times* more likely to die in an auto- 
mobile accident. That is consoling for^the old married slob. - 

What would you suggest are the most serious and most lasting 
-effects of family breakdown on children? And then* perhaps a sepa- 
rate question: the: most serious and lasting effects on the future of 
our society as a whole. . . . 

Mr.' Etzioni. The child is likely to have at least a series or psy- 
chological problems; likely, not necessarily, it will translate into 
psychosomatic problems. The specific outlet I find' difficult to pre- 
'dict. If it would turn into asthma or ulcer or drug abuse, I do not 
believe social science have developed yet the models which can tell 
you that if you are under stress exactly how it is going^to .express 
itself. 

Now, the big thing here; moving on to the question what it will 
do for society; more is at . stake here than the loss of man hours or 
work time or efficiency in the military, although these are not un- 
important things.. ' ' ' ...... i. xr 

But, first of all, we know that children imitate their parents. If 
the parents smoke cigarettes, the children are more likely to smoke 
cigarettes. If one parent is an alcoholic, their children are 35 limes 
more likely to be an alcoholic. And if both parents are alcoholics, 
the children are 400 times more likely to be an alcoholic than if 
they do not have alcoholic parents. The same holds for divorce. 

If the children see their parents go through* one marriage break- 
■ up after another, and as they often tend to do between marriages, 
go through rotating partners, they will tend to emulate this m 



their lives. And^so we are going to see a repetition of this problem 
being repeated with one generation inflicting it on, the- next one. 
But irf the end, there is" no substitute for the family that I kiiow of 
to provide for the moral anchoring of children and of grawhups. 
They are each other's keepers, in that sense. And if we keep dis- 
rfiantlihg the cell which throughout human history was the. source*? 
of our:etnical . upbringing and enforcement in society, I do not see 
how the society could return to a higher level of ethicality and mo- 
rality for generations to come. * 

Senator Denton. Thank you, sir. Do you agree with the . respond- 
ents to Mr. Galliip's polls, 'that the principal ways that Govern- 
ment could help the institution of the family would be through tax- 
rearrangements, housing laws, and welfare payments that accom-' 
modate more of the family and take care of the elderly at home. Or 
do you have some othef slant on this? 

Mr. Etzioni: I would say that would be my second favorite ap- 
proach, ^nd the problem is the obvious one. We talk about very 
.large amounts of money, and to be realistic, in the years to come, if 
you talk, for instance, about Goyernmerit supported child care cen- 
ters on a large , scale, I do not see the money being available, nor 
would I necessarily favor it on the grounds that that would lead to 
bureaucratization and institutionalization of the bringing up of 
children of the kind we see in nursing homes; rather than keep it 
in theTamily. • - 

If we then talk about pajdng parents for doing their duty, thkt 
worries me again for many reasons. I would riather see the Go^^rri* 
ment use its power as an agenda setter, the power of the pulpit,, 
because the Qovernment does have the power to call the Natron to 
attention, to focus an issue. We have done that in the early seven- 
ties about the environment and the early sixties about social 
-issues. 

And .what you are doing here and what I would hope the science 
court would do and what the President is trying occasionally to do, 
if we can call attention— and that would be my first priority item. 

Now, flex time has been mentioned, and I think that' should be 
emphasized. It does not add, depending on how it is done, to the 
cost, but allows- both parents to. participate in bringing up the chil- 
dren more effectively. . 

Here is another one of those ideological balloons I think we need 
to puncture. There is a new phrase making the rounds known as. 
quality .time. And that f?uggests that if you spend 5 good minutes 
with your children betwtWn work and your date, you can make up 
for the education they are not given. Actually, the latest twist. Sen- 
ator, is quality phone calls. ; _ 

Senator Denton. Quality what? . 

Mr. Etzioni. Phone calls. j 

Senator Denton. Phone calls; ; * 

Mr. Etzioni. That is when you do not have the time to stop at. 
home and change your shirt* and talk .to your child, so you just give 
them aX^al good. phone call. Well,^ would like to say both from my 
studies smd from my own experience, quality time, sir, occurs 
within qtmntity time. So, if you are around at some unpredictable 
; moment, there is an opening- that suddenly, just before they fall; 
asleep or while yoii go fishing br-ryou cannot predict exactly when. 



It suddenly happens and there is an opening. And if you are not 
around, you just cannot do your parenting. That notion that you 
can say to the child, Jimmy, now let's sit down and relate because 
my date iS'Coming, is just one of those ideologies we have to try to 
cover some very serious social^problems. 

And I see a role for our public leaders to remove these tissues so 
y/^ can see things what they really are. . , - . 

Senator Denton. You wrould maintain, that the child's most dire 
needs occur at random times, not that sbmeone can read the mind 
of the child and figure out the times at which these ^eeds will be 
arising; is that the general idea? ^ « 

Mr. Etzioni. Precisely. If the pareht is there, then the parent 
can relate. That does not mean to /me that women should stay 
home. It means to me that we needr more people to do parenting. 

And as to those who say that siijgle parents can do it, I say to 
you I would rather see three parents do it than one. Anybody who 
brought up children Ttjiows that you iare always iii need of more 
time. It is a hell of a job and you cannot do it well when you are 
exhausted physically and psychologically: • i . 

Senator Denton. You have said that the fact is that in our soci- 
ety with both parents often working outside the home, the parents 
can barely discharge their parental duties. You do not say that 
they cannot. But you say that they can barely. And I just mention 
.that because you state that , as a fact,' not as an opinion, nor as , 
someone else's opinion. Is that correct? • 

Mr. Etzioni. Yes, sir. 

Senator Denton. ; Mr. Gallup, do you have any further things to 
add before we thank you for your testimony? 

. Mr. Gallup. No. I just want to note as a foUowup toi vsrhat the 
professor said, that in terms of— I certainly 'agree. I actually agree 
with everything he^^said. I think it was very insightful. In terms of 
the— I know in my writter?>emarks I propose that parents do set 
aside some sort of time. Now. T did it sOmev/hat cynically. I suggest- 
ed that parents consider taking 5 minutes out of their 3 or 4 hours' 
of television viewing. And I certainly a^'se that the time cannot be 
orchestrated, and so forth, but bedtime is the logical time.j 

But I think it is important to give the public reminders of this 
sort of thing because some people do not even give their kids 5 
minutes. That would be a big advancement in some cases, | 

But I have no further comments. Thank you.' ' i 

Senator Denton. Well, in case it was not heard, you did agree 
with what Dr. Etzioni said. I consider that Important* for the 
record. I want to thank you both for your extremely valuable, au- 
thoritative opinion and set of findings which you expressed this 
'morning. . . i. , - 

They will be extremely useful to the subcommittee mi its work. 
We are appreciative, Mr. Gallup, of, your solicitation' for any 
requests about ivhat we .might ask about through your polls. May I 
congratulate you for your own individual initiative in that direc- 
tion. I think it is helping our sdciety. _ . - . 

1 wish the Government could better set the agenda. Dr. Etzioni. 
If you take on ecology or rtiore welfare, you can set the agenda be- 
cause it will be carried but by the media. Those are popular issues 
for the media. But the Lichter-Rothman polls show that the nation- 



af media at the elite level, at the top of the television networks,; do. 
not have the same values as those which we have been discussing. 

I hqpe that time changes; I hope they take tKat leadership. But 
the problem is they will not pass through this agenda. They have 
not been iiassihg through this agenda. They have only made fun of 
it. We got a full cartoon out of "Doonesbuiy" on the adolesbent 
family life bill after such radical conservatives as Kennedy^ and 
Metzenbaumi voted for it. „ . 

So it was not put out there in a manner of promoting accuracy 
or objectivity. J hope that changes. I do not want this^to be;a liber- • 
al-conservative or Democratic-Republican fight. I am just interested 
in trying to get some happiness and to promote. the general wel- 
■ fare. • . I'y ■ 

I think that is a liberal aim as well as a conservative one. I am a 
child of divorced parents. In the seventh grade they broke up. Lam 
very humble about the needs of single parents, and all that sort 6f 
thing. But I believe what you all had to say was substantive. I be- 
lieve that the Government does haye to address itself to this 
agenda, arid the Nation does if it is to save itself. I will go that far 
. personally, and I agree with you both on that. 
" Thank you very much. 
\. MrJ Etzioni. ^More pbwer to you.^ / 

Senator Denton. We may have written quep^^ons for you^gentle- 
meni as you. know, and we hope that you will ^^ASwer them in writ- 
ing within 10 days. 

We would now like to welcome a distinguished judge from the 
great city of Birmingham, Ala., Judge Joe Barnard. Are yoii here. 
Your Honor? Arid Dr. Peter Wallace, of the American Academy of 
Pediatrics. ' - • 



Would you proceed first, Judge. . 

.STATEMENTS OF HON. JOE G. BARNfARD, ALABAMA CIRCUIT 
COURT judge; BIRMINGHAM. ALA., AND PETER D.: WALLACE, ^ 
MEMBER, COMMITTEE ON THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF 

\ CHILD AND FAMILY HEALTH, AMERICAN ACADEMY OF PEDI- 
ATRICS ^ 

■ Mr. Barnard. Senator, thank you very much, for allowing a 
judge's input into your consideration ,and your deliberation of this 
very important subject. ' ; ~ 

Now, few divisions of the courts in this country have had such an 
increase in case load as those that are devoted "to domestic rela-^ 
tions, certainly over the past 10 years. Divorce has beconje' an im-* 
portant aspect of American family life. 

In . that connection, I would substantiate your figures there. In 
our own Birmingham, Ala>, jurisdiction, we have in the last year 
come down from about 7,409 case filing3Hto last year's; 1982, 6,600, 
which sho\ys somewhat of an improvement. About 17 percent of the , 
total filings in the State of Alabama are done in the Bii:mingham 
area. ' ' ■ \ ^ ; • ; - 

. It is becoming increasingly easy to obtain a divorce ip America 
today due to the no fault concept that has been adopted by almost . 
all legislatures. Both the huisbarr^is and wives are. now conadered 
capable and able to b'^ financfeUy independent of the other. So 
there is not the dependency concept that has existed in the past. ' 

The idea that families will stay together for„ the benefit of the 
children has somewhat changed of late. The' idea there being ad- 
vanced is that, well, rather than keeping the children in this hos- 
, tile environment,: it is better for us or better for them to split up or 
us to split up and let them start a new type of existencie. , , . 

People generally when .they think ot- divorce cannot appreciate 
the hostility, the enmity, the hatred that goes on. Now, my back- 
ground comes from about 20 years in the criminal procedure busi- 
ness, and after that 20 years experience and training,. I was as- 
signed to domestic relations division, and I repeatedly said, I now, 
find where , the real evil of society is, where the hatred, where, the 
ugliness is. 

Things go on there that most folks do npt really understand. We 
hear about wife beatings and abuse. We hear of child abuse. But 
very rarely does the American public come face to face with where 
the rubber meets the road, so to speak, of. the actual hatred and 
enmity that is exhibited in the household. 

Now, whether it is better for a child to have the benefit of a 
home life under those circumstances or whether it is better for the 
home to break up and be away from that sort of situation, I do not 
hazard a guess or venture an opinion. T would let my learned col- 
leagues give better expertise on that. 

I can only say that this is what we see happening. If it were not 
so very serious in its nature and the consequence so tragic, some of 
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these situations would be very funny within the family; the pour- 
ing of glasses of iced tea, on each other, followed quickly by the... 
pouring of a pitcher of iced tea on "the other. Somewhere in the 
nature of the hearings this seems rather funny, if it were, as I say, 
not so tra^c, because children are involved in most divorce, cases. 

Also there we have had in the last year a new and an unherald- 
ed use for the new product Superglue, used by a woman who fig- 
ured that her husband was being a little unfaithful and took self- 
help measures there. I da not know of any punitive decree that I 
could have written that would have sufficed as well as her action 
with the Superglue: The pain must have been hideous. 

It is becpming, as I say ,''increasingly easy to-obtain a divorce be- 
cause of the no fault. The social and the moral stigma that normal- 
ly has attached to divorce has gone. Anrf divorce '\n America today 
has become almost as common as marriage. Children are involved 
and are affected by these divorce cases. 

The new thought. and attitude toward divorce has come about, 
viery suddenly, land our court system and laws are traditionally 
creatures-^oLreaction;. thatjs, the^ circumstances of society changie 
'^and demand revision of law\nd law follow^ and finally. : 

Unfortunately, our courts nave not be&n able to keep pace with 
'this rapid social change. For many of the new legal problems that 
are presented, the**courts, like society, have had to discard the tfa-, 
ditional ideas and to form new ones. / 

Many people fail to understand that courts are not absolute in 
their authority, but follow rules and laws that are set by legisla- 
tures and appellate courts. » ./ 

In/the area, now, of child custody, for example, all the States 
have seen the demise of the long established concept that the 
mother is presumed to be the be^t custodial parent. Next has come 
a departure from the legal principle that the best interest of a^ child 
of- tender, years would be best served, by haying that child in the 
custody of the mother. « 

Although all States have, no^ left this concept, the trend has been 
adhered to by the vast majority of States. So now in most States 
^he ' mother and father stand before, the court and stand an equal 
chance before the law in getting custody. But it is very interesting 
to note that in the vast 'majority of cases in' our jurisdiction, sud- 
denly the parties stilPagree that the mother should have custody of 
the children. — ' „ 

The newest and highly publicized concept of joint or shared cus- 
tody^^is gaining acceptance, by ipore and more courts and legisla- 
tures each year. This concept is that th<e best interest of the child 
will be served by the continued influence . of both . father and 
' mother. There will be, it is hoped, a change in attitude 'of the par- 
ents so that both can share in the decisions concerning the child, 
and that one parent will, not be a visiting parent, or as one parent 
has said, a "Disneylancf Daddy". 

This concept sounds as if it is the panacea to all custody dispute, 
problems. Having been granted joint custody, the parents feel very 
good aboui their settlement or their trial: The judges have made 
ever^^body happy, and that is a very, very seldom seen.sight in do- 
mestic relations. The attorneys can relax because they have made 
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their clients happy and they have successfully completed another 
case. ^ 

Too often in this developing stage of new law jpint custody is 
granted without giving very, very serious thought to whether , in 
this particular case will it work. Joint custody is not for every case. 
In fact, it is not a practical concept in most cases. Joint or shared 
custody cannot be thought of as granting each parent equal time 
with the child. 'ij 

But the child's time has got to be apportioned to each parent in 
such a way as to provide for the best development and welfare of 
the child, not the parents. We must always remember, those of us 
who are in charge of this field of the law, that what is good for the 
parents and what the parents want is . not necessarily the best 
thing for the child. ^ a 

For joint custody to work, parents must be able to communicate 
rationally concerning the child's welfare. They must be able to co- 
operate in scheduling their times with the child around the child's 
schedule of school and extracurricular activities. There are many 
responsibilities which must bje understood by these parents, which 
must be agreed upon, and even reduced to writing before a shared 
custody relationship can work well. ' . 

~ Our experience-in~court,-howevejr,Jsjthat if careful effort is ap- 
plied and the parties communicate and will cdoperaterjoint custody - 
can be successful for the child. One "attorney is quoted as comment-- 
ing, well, if the parents can get along that well, they really do not 
.need a divorce. Yet, despite all the warnings and the cautions that 
we have had, lawmakers throughout the Nation in some 30 States 
to date are drafting legislation making joint custody the new con- 
cept. ^ 

These statutes range from' mandating that j'oint custody be 
awarded unless the record discloses reasons for its denied, , to a re- 
quirement that it must be considered by the trial judge in making 
a custody determination. In the mandating States, that is where 
the statute mandates that it will be used or granted ^unless the 
judge writes in writing the reasons for its refusal, is inviting judges 
to do the job of character assassination which most judges are very 
loathe to do, for now a situation might exist that later on will be 
cleaned up. 

As a matter of public record, if it is written there, the reasons 
why it is dehiefd due to some misconduct on the part of either of 
the parties will be there for the children and others to read in later 
years. . 

An even newer trend in legislation that is gaining support 
throughout the country is that of granting grandparents visitation 
rights with the grandchildren. It is interesting that this has either 
b^n passed by all of the legislatures of the United States or is 
under consideration at this time. 

Certainly many recognize and revere the very precious and spe- 
cial relationship that grandparents and grandchildren can enjoy. 
The child of divorced parents is really now the object of the rights 
of a lot of people, and this is very important to me. I hope these 
words will strike honie. The child can say, mom has a right to be 
with me at this time. Dad has the right to be with me at this time. 
My dad's parents have a right t» be with me here, and mom's par- 



ents have got the right to visit here. When do I have the right for 
just me? 

Senator Denton. I found that to be a very arresting and touch- 
ing question, Judge Barnard. I am being harassed to go form a 
quorum in the Judiciary Committee. I am going to stubborn it out 
as long as I can here. But Strom Thurmond can get pretty toufeh. 
So I hope I can remain. Would you please summarize the rest of 
your testimony because your time is up. 

Mr. Barnard. All right. 

Senator Denton. Your testimony is extremely valuable. 

Mr. Barnard. The two things that are giving judges a lot of 
heartburn and parents is that— or the one thing, really, is the sub- 
ject of parental kidnaping. Despite the Parental Kidnaping Act or 
Prevention Act of 1980; Jhere still is a small incidence of this.;But 
it is very little consolation to the people who have had their chil- 
dren taken from them wrongfully, even by another parent, to say 
that you are just a victim of a very small percentage of the cases 
that come before us. . ' ' 

We are going now where more jand more States are calling pa- 
rental kidnaping where the children are taken across the State 
lines a felony. This is a thin'g that State legislatures are being 
rather loathe to do because it is hard to put the label of a felon 
upon a person who has taken his child out of love for that child. 
•And most cases ~are"genmne*lovepas-opposed-to_enm.ity_^ hatred.^ 

But more and more States are doing this or being forced into it 
because that is the only way that they can get the Federal inter- 
vention of the Federal locator systiem and extradition, to locate the 
child and to extradite the child, to bring the child and the offend- 
ing parent back into the jurisdiction of the home State of the child. 

Senator Denton. Thank you. Judge. That is the last major sub- 
ject you are going to bring up, but in the constraints of time that 
we have- available, we have your full statement, and with some oral 
questions, I hope we bring out the rest of your testimony. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Barnard follows:] 
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'^ DOt'lESTIC REUTIONS UH ^. THE CHAN51NG TIMES ^ V 

. *. Few DIVISIONS of- the Courts in-this cotiNTRY HAyE had 
such an increase in case load as those devoted to domestic 
Relations, Divorce has become an important aspect of. the 
American Family Life. • 

' It Is becoming increasingly easy to obtain a divorce 
due to the *n0 fault**' concept adopted by most legislatures, 
Both husband and wife are now considered' capable, and able to; be 
financially independent of the other^, so' there is not the depend- : 
ency concert that has existed in the past,* t»e social a^id moral 
stigma that formerly was attached to divorce has gone". divorce 
has become almost as common as marriage,' 

• * This new thought and attitude' toward divorce has come 

ABOUT RATHER SUDDENLY. • Our COURT SYSTEMS' AND LAWS ARE* TRADITIONALLY 
CREATURES OF REACTION ANdT^UNFORTUNATELY^ HAVE N0T.B£2« ABLE TO KEEP 
PACE WITH THE RAPID SOCIAL CHANGE, FOR.rtANY OF THE NEW LEGAL 
problems' PRESENTED THE CoURTS;,, LIKE SOCIETY^ HAS HAD TO^^DISCARD 

many traditional ideas and form new ones, ' 7 '^^ " '~ 

In the. area of child custody^ for example^ all states 
have seen the demise of the long establishep. concept that the 
mother is presumed to be the better custodial parent, next has 
come the departure from the legal principle that the best interests 

OF A CHILD OF "tender YEARS" WILL BE BEST SERVEp BY BEING WITH THE 

HoTHER. Although not all states have left this concept^* the trend 
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HfS BEEN ADHERED. TO BY THE VAST MAJORITY OF'STATESi ' So NOWi IH. 
MOST STATES/ HoTHER AND FATHER BOTH STAND AN EQUAL CHANCE^ BEFORE 
THE.LAWi OF G^JTI NG CUSTODY. It IS. VERY INTERESTING; TO NOTEi HOW- 
EVERi THAT IN THE VAST MAJORITY OF CASES IN OUR JUR,I SDICTIONi THE 
PARTIES AGREE THAT THE flOTHER SHOULD' HAVE CUSTODY OF THE CHI LDREN. 

'ThE.NEW AND HIGHLY PUBLICIZED CONCEPT OF JOINT OR SHARED \ 
CUSTODY IS GAINING ACCEPTANCE BY MORE AND MORE CoURTS AND LEGIS- , 
, LATURES EACH YEAR, "ThE CONCEPT, IS THAT THE BESr iNtEREST OF THE 
CHILD WILL BE BEST SERVED BY THE CONTINUED INFLUENCE OF BCJTH FATHER 

AND Mother. There will be^ it .is HOPEDi" a change in. attitude by 

THE PARENTS SO THAT BOTH CAN SHARE IN THE DECISIONS CONCERNING THE 
CHILD. AND THAT ONE PARENT WILL NOT BE A "VISITING PARENT" OR HAS 
BEEN STATED A "DISNEYLAND DadDY". ThIS CONCEPT SOUNDS AS IF IT IS- 
THE PANACEA FOR ALL CUSTODY Dl'sPUTE PROBLEMS. HAVING BEEN^GRANTED 
"JOINT custody" the PARENTS FEEL VERY GOOD ABOUT ZyZlR SETTLEMENT 
OR;:TRIAL/tHE JUDGES HAVE MADE EVERYBODY. HAPfY .(A VERY SELDOM SEEN 

SIGHT IN 'Domestic Relations Court) and attorneys RELAXi HAViN^ 

SUCCESSFULLY COMPLETED ANOTHER CASE, ' ToO OFTEN IN THIS DEVELOPING 
.STAGE OF NEW LAWi JOINT CUSTODY IS GRANTED WITHOUT SERIOUS THOUGHT 
• AS TO WHETHERi IN THIS CASE^ WILL IT WORK? 

~J61¥T'^CUSTbDY -is'-NOT-FOR- EVERY^CASE,': IN.FACTi IT IS NOT 
A PRACTICAL CONCEPT IN' MOST CASES." JoiNT OR .SHARED CUSTODY CANNOT^ 
"BE THOUGHT OF 'aS GRANTING EACH PARENT EQUAL TIME WITH THE CHILDi 
BUT THAT THE CHILd's TIME IS TO BE APPORTIONED TO EACH PARENT IN 
.SUCH A WAY AS TO PROVIDE FOR THE BEST DEVELOPMENT AND WELFARE OF 



CHILD / NOT THE PARENTS We MUST REMEMBER ALWAYS THAT WHAT IS GOOD 
FOR THE PARENTS IS NOT NECESSARILY THE BEsf FOR' VHE CHILD.; .. 

For JOINT CUSTODY TO WpRKi THE PARENTS MUST BE ABLE TO, 

commOnicate rationally concerning the child's.welfare and best 
interests; they must be able to co-operate. in scheduling/jheir 

TIMES WITH THE CHILD AROUND THE 'CHILD's .SCHEDULE OF SCHOOL AND 
EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES. ThERE ARE MANY RESPONSIBlClTlES . 
WHICH MUST BE UNDERSTOODi AGREED UPON ;AND*' REDUCED TO WRITING 
BEFORE A SHARED CUSTODY. RELATIONSHIP CAN WORK.WELU. OuR EXPERIENCE 
• ISi HOWEVER^ THAT IF CAREFUL EFFORT IS APPUED AND THE PARTIES 
COMMUNICATE AND CO-OPERATEi JOINT CUSTODY CAN BE A SUCCESS. ONE 
ATTORNEY IS QUOTED AS COMMENTING - " IF THE PARENTS COULD GET ALONG 
THAT WELLi THEY WOULDN'T BE GETTING A DIVORCE". . 

Yet FOR ALL THE WARNINGS AND CAUTIONS^ LAWMAKERS THROUGH- 
. OUT THE NATlONi AND IN SOME 30 STATES -TO ..DATE/ ARE DRAFTING LEGIS- 
. LATION MAKING JOINT CUSTODY THE "NEW'' CONCEPT.. THESE STATUTES 
; RANGE FROM MANDATING THAT JOINT CUSTODY BE AWARDED UNLESS THE 

RECORD DISCLOSES REASONS FOR ITS DENIAL TO A REQUIREMENT THAT IT 
MUST BE CONSIDERED BY THE T'lIAL JUDGE IN MAKING- A CUSTODY DETEj^'lINA- 

. TioN. , ■■ - ^ ' ■ ■ ■• ■ ■ ■ ; V . 

■ An even' newer trend of LEGisLATioNi" gaining support through 
'out the country is'"that of granting grandparents visitation rights 
^—-^ — ~with_thej;m?SCH2i^ Certainly many recognise and revere the 

v': previous and SPECIAL RELATIONsFlP 

=; * ENJOY. The child of divorced parents is really the object of the 



Wrights" of a lot of PEOPLe^ The- cli^ can say "mom has a 'right' . 

TO BE WITH ME FOR THIS TiMEj Dad HAS THE 'rIGHT' TO BE WITH ME 
■ . . THAT TIME. DaD's PARENTS 'HAVE THE 'RIGHt' To' vi'siT HERE. AND iWs 
' - PARENTS HAVE THE 'right' .T0,VISIT THERE - WHEN DO 1. HAVE A 'rIGHT' 

to be with just me? " . ' ' * 

Even in followingipJhe customary sole custody, with right ' , 

•i ; . ^^^.V'SITATION PROCEDURES.' THE N5W SOCIAL ORDER HAS FORCED UPON THE . 

^EoURt's new. problems in greater NUMBERS.' It IS NOT AT ALL UNUSUAL^ . 
FOR ONE OR BOTH PARTIES TO LEAVE THE STATE AFTER THE DIVORCE' AND 
SEEK THE FUTURE ELSEWHERE - MANY TIMES THOUSANDS OF MILES AWAY, • 

This practice has forced the Court's and'.' again'.' the legislature 

,.T0 TAKE ACTION, The OLD THEORY. THAT ONCE A CoURT HAS TAKEN . 

JURISDICTION OF A CAUSE OF ACTION THAT IT MUST CONTINUE TO EXERCISE 
. THAT JUR.ISDICTI ON EXCLUSIVELY. HAS BEEN PUT ASIDE AS TO CUSTODY- 

ISSUES, Under the terms of .the Parental Kidnapping Prevention 
Act of'*1980. a Federal SYatute. and the Uniform Child. Custody 
Jurisdiction Act. the JuRiSD'iCTioN tc modify child custody decrees 
Follows THE child IF both parents have left. the state which granted 
the divorce, Tnis legislation has been used in .a surprisingly large 

• NUMBER OF cases'.'. It ALLOWS THE PARTIES. TO BE HEARD WITHOUT HAVING ' 
TO TRAVEL GREAT DISTANCES fo THE juRl'sDICTION WHICH GRANTED THE 
DIVORCE. BUT IN WHICH NONE OF THEM' NOW LIVe'.' As WITH f^o'sT NEW ' 
.PIECES OF LEGISLATION.' THESE Acts HAVE GIVEN THE CouRT's CONSIDHRABLE 
HEARTBURN IN TRYING: TO APPLY jTHE STATUTES TO THE PARTICULAR FACT 
SITUATIONS. BUT OVERALL.' THE ^EFFECTS ARE QUITE BENEFIcriL.' 
'~'~~ '"V"^""~-'''"^-^ST_MENT]0{^^^ TRIED TO AibORESS ONE OF 

-THE SUBJECTS WHICH TODAY PROBABLY. ^VES~THEYm^ 
PARENTS THE MOST HEARTACHE OF aLl - PARENTAL KiDNAPPINg'.' IhE IN- 



• ciDENTs OF Parental Kidnapping ar^ really very few/ percentage wise. 

It is of Little consolation^ however^ to assure.,a.custodialn parent 
; who has had the child taken away> that "he or she .is the victim. of . 

. ; A VERY SELDOM PRACTICED ACT.'FaCED WITH THIS SITUATION; HOWEVER^ 
THE AGGRIEVED PARENT TURNS TO THE COURTS AND LAW ENFORCEMENT FOR 

HELP. Were, again> our Courts are reacting^ but^'do not have the 

READY AND COMPLETE ANSWER. 'TRADITIONALLY^ STATES HAVE LEGISLATED 

■ THAT- PARENTAL KIDNAPPING SHOULD BE TREATED AS A- MISDEMEANOR. ThEY. 
HAVE BEEN SLO^ TO PLACE A "FELONY CHARGE" AGAINST A NATURAL PARENT 
FOR TAKING HIS OR HER CHILD. ' , 

, ^ . Now/ HOWEVER^ WITH .THE PROMINENCE. GIVEN. TO THIS PROBLEM 
* ' A . NEW LOOK IS BEING TAK^N AND .STATES ARE ADOPTING LEGTSLAT.ION ^ 
V MAKING IT A FELONY FOR A PARENT TO WRONGFULLY TAKE OR KEEP CUSTODY ^ 
FROM THE LAWFUL CUSTODIAN AND LEAVE THE STATE," ThESE ACTS ARE 
PROMPTED' BY THE FACT THAT FEDERAL AlD CANNOT BE GIVEN TO LOCATE 
THE CHILD and/or PARENT FOR A MISDEMEANOR AND THAT EXTRADITION ' 
IS'GENERALLY NOT CONSIDERED FOR ANYTHING LESS THAN A MISDEMEANOR. 
By MAKING THIS PARENTAL KIDNAPPING A FELONY/ IT IS" GENERALLY HOPED 

■ ' . TH^T THE SERIOUSNESS OF THE CHARGE WILL DETER PARENTS FROM TAKInG 

\vtheir children wrongfully and that/ if they should/ the federal 

■ 'and state agencies , will exert efforts to locate^ take. into custody^ 
. and return the child and the offending pai?ent to the state of re- 

'.' sidence of the child. such legislation is not; universal^; it is 
. : : not a panacea^ but it does give the victims a glimmer of hope,. 
Like all legislation dealing with the knotty problems of Domestic 

■ Reutions, however, it .is and will be subjected to abuse and 
will have to be carefully refined in the judicial mills. 

• riY- TIME FOR. REmRKS HAS ABOUT* EXPIRED^ SHALL CON- > 

_! CLUDE HERE, SUBJECT TO YOUR QUESTIONS. . " . ' 

* I THANK YOU GENTLEMEN. FOR, ALLOWING A JUDGE's VIEW 

AND INPUT IN YOUR CONSIDERATION OF THIS SUBJECT FOR WHICH' ' - 
no COMPLETE ANSWERS APPEAR. 



Senator Denton. And I will have to turn now to Dr. Wallace, 
who is. at the American Academy of Pediatrics. Dr. 'Walkci;;, wel- 
Qome, and please proceed. ' ^ J 

■ Mr. WaiJS\ce. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much for inviting i 
us here and for bringing this issue to a public forunf, an issue we 
consider very important; . ^ ' « • . 

I am a*pediatrician in private practice in Iowa City, a, small town 
in Iowa, as Senator Griassley said. My appearance before you today 
is on behalf of the American Academy of Pediatrics,, which I serve- 
as a. member of its committee on the psychosocial aspects'of child 
and family heialth. As a private practitioner, I see 40 tor 50 children 
a day, every day, in my' office, many of them from broken homes. 

Mr. Chairman, you have been given the written testimony of the 
Academy of Pediatrics. I choose not to repeat that testimony now- 
in the interest of time. { 

[The prepared statement of the Amierican Academy of Pediatrics 
follows:] ' i r 
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Mr. Chairman, l am Dr. Peter Wallace, a pediatrician in private practice in 
Iowa City,; Iowa. My appearance .before, you today is: on behalf of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Pediatrics, which I serve as a member of. its Committee on 
_the -Psychosocial Aspects 6: Child and Family Health. As a private! prac*' 
titioner, I -see <»0-50 children every day, including many from broken « 
homes. •< • 

Divorce, has become a common occurrence. In 1981 there were an estimatSd 
1,219,000 divorces granted — triple the total recorded in 1962. Each year 
more than one million children, experience this ilfe. crisis for the first 
time. The divorce rate is approaching 50 percent of the ma^ria^e rjtei and 
more than. 60 percent of divorces involve young children, /r Nine million 
children, one out of seven, experience divorce of their parents, many more • 
than on a».. If one adds desertion to these figures, 18 million children are 
affected. . r 

' ■ ■ ' - [ -^i" ' ■ 

It must be-^^tatcd clearly, however, that divorce may be a necessary solu- 
tion to defective, family fmctioning 'and the outcome a positive, construc- 
tive one. Whereas many children show some effect secondary to the divorce, 
others, compensate extremely well. The' children who are able to cope with 
the situation are usuallj^ those who do not feel responsible fpi their 
pareqts' divorce, who ask' questions and receive thoughtful answers, who are 
able to distance themselves . from the parents', conflict, who have a support, 
network and who accept, the fact that ,their parents will never reunite. 
This situation is- an ideal, but an 'attainable one. . . * 

•The time prior to the separation or divorce may be msettlipg, but for many 
family ^members, the transition period, following divorce; is particularly, 
stressful. In some instances the separation and/or • divorce process causes 
mothers' and fathers to be too preoccupied to iee the distress of tethers. . 
The way parents cope with this crisis has much to do with how the children 
adjust: „• ■ . ' ' ■'■ ■ ' • 

Children of. divorce arc a vulnerable population. They must cope - with -the 
stress and turmoil of^tithe . family's discord. There is also usually 
decreased or little contact with one (parent, most often the father. -The 
distodiar parent may be forced to work to offset fihancial difficulties; 
. there may be a move to a new home. . 

Parents in these circumstances are busy dealing with their own feelings 
about each other and - about themselves, and • try to keep these feeling*} , 
separate from those they have for their children.- Parents are experiencing/ 
and attempting, to cope with* a wide range* of emotions — from anger,- 
frustration, confusion and guilt to relief and euphoria. Unfortunately, • 
some individual parents unwittingly' involve their children in this con- 
dition and, often unconsciously, promote alliances against -the other 
parent. The resulting confusion does* nothing to ease the child's 
concerns." ^ . ^ . . . , * , 

Custody of the child or children also creates problems. . The custodial 
parent is faced with the task of fulfilling "alone the roles of both > 
parents. A family with a mother and father offers a wider range of : 
interests, skills and experiences for the child or children whereas a 
single parent is naturally more restricted in -the characteristic models he ' 
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o7 she portrays.' ' The • custodial parent sometimes experiences difficulty in . 
arranging enough time with ihe children, as well as tl9ie for work and time 
alone The parent often} will feel . pressured, even trapped, and the 
children sinse this conflict The non -custodial parent well may feel 
chorived and frustrated by the' lack of interaction with his or her 
children, j The limitations, caused by set "visiting hours" creates more 
frustration, which, once again, the childrerf sense. 

Discipline! may become a problem with single parents, especially single 
mothers, ! in the first years following divorce children tend to show 
increased! aggressiveness, a, lack of self-control, and a greater demand for 
attention! and help, Thes<^ characteristics are exhibited^ not only at hom^e, 
but in school and with tlwrir peers, ' • 

Th9 clinical manifestations of the effects of divorce .F^^^^ren^^^^^^ 
upon the/ chronologic and/or developmental age of the child. The child 
under the age of three may respond with., irritability, whming, crying, 
fearfulness, separation anxiety, • sleep problems, increasing aggressive 
behavior and regression in toilet ' training. Children over the age ol 
three, I showing similac symptoms, shaken in their concept of the depen- 
dability of "human beings, and exhibiting fear of abandonment, oft^i irra- 
tionally blame themselves .for . the , absence br ^mhappiness of parents, and 
have doubts .about their own worth, School-a?.- children over : five may be, 
moody, have tantrums, whine or be overly aggrr;sive; however, being at an 
aee when they can begin to understand ^mpre realistically what is going on, 
they frequently can express their sadness and their wish for parents to get 
lack Ser, Their school performance may suffer, and they "^^y agonize. 
oveM'divided loyalty to their parents. Adolescents may assume a greater 
Tg ee of- emoti^ independence- as a; way of ciealing ^^''t^ the^Jeellngs 
about' the divorce. In this process, they may de-idealize each par?n^ f"^ 
modify the earlier denial of their parents' sexuahty; Angry fefflmgs may 
Srfiined into aggressive ^a^^^^^^^ behavior, and adolescents may worry, 
abou't the financial and emotional effects 'ol divorce, on the family, TJiosj. 
who! strategically can Withdraw from the crisis seem to fare best, aii 
S disturbance of physical function may be ^a result of ■ 

■ : thejdeep feelings stirred in the child by having to deal with divorce. 

One in every two or three families seen In pediatric practice may bejn the • 
nro'cess of divc^^^^ ^ desertion. In today's society, we have a 

^oHo fUl ar profrs^r^^^^^^^ with expertise in the psychospc a aspec s of 
chhd ^d' famfly'^c^re?^^^^^^^ support in the r >nJ»viduaI views; 

as Dediatricians, we must provide help without becoming involved as a mari- 
?aV^coun^^^^^^^^^^ Mm Instead should be' ^o guide parents to.avoid adver- 

15 ial relatTo^ships We may be asked to assist , the parent whenever the 
c^m X^^^^ Adjusting to this ne.-ly structured family can 

be stressful to the chile!. 

As an, advocate for the child, it is the physician's role «° ^^f'P 
Morm. children, to encourage parents to ■^^i"";^-^': ^f''^?" ^h"- 
tionship with their children, and to be aware °' f ^ /^Ud^^ ^ 

litv For instance, parents should attempt to maintain the ^ s 
^Jlronmen^ as much is p'ossible by keeping him or her i" ^ 
neiRhborhood and thus allow friendships t° , ^P'^^"*? "^,^V,h™^ 

, 'encouraged to talk with their children, in honest and s.niple terms about 
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Zfnri thJ^'^^h"*"^ - their ;Uves. : They ; should help their children^ unber.; 
' ^ k! .fu-"^?. ^^""^ enduring something painful- in* order that air 

. . might ; have healthier; Jives afterward. . ; Parents and children needVto be 
: , : encouraged to : voice their ieelings^about divorce; ' ■ ! : 7 ' 

• ' ^ ^ t^i^ ^^^^li^"^^^^^ ^° help; them understancf that^ the physici^ docs 
^f ninr- t ^ ; «:»;hi;.citlK;r parent,; .and is primarily ' interested in being 
helpful tor the child; We can suppoft the ; child in* talking with both 
• f^r^^l^r:r "^^^ ^^^^ its^pro^ems; : reasJure^N or ^? 

r u"°u ca^se parents; .divorces, and that children and parents^ 
' rMlH through these painful life Ws, We can be available to the 
, child emotional support and as a confidant; and tea^^^ \ 

■ Jn addition, we can help parents and children find outside support and help r 
& ^nteVr"^"' kT^ °' ^'5. . social agZies, mental 

' iL.n^ !!itK' P^y^^'°'°S«^s. other therapists interested ;lnd experienced 
in^dealmg with families, women's centers, and groups fdr divorced people 
d^n^k^^"^^'"' I Books; and articles >e available for both paceniT 

The Academy of Pediatrics strongly supports ad measures and programs' which 
ir^ihf^ '° ^t^r^h;hen families. We believe the family should., whenever 
possible, remain .. intact, but we do recognize this cannot always be. 
Divorce IS a frequent fate in the lives of children in this country. The 
..American Academy :pf Pediatrics a^ members are prepared to help 

i children cope with this adversity. . T 

: in conclusion, we. must reiterate our concern that children not be foreotten 
: or used as tools dumg a^separation or divorce. : They quickly react to the 
! environment and atmosphere surrounding them. It is, of utmost importance 
V that, in a culture where this conflict so often exists, and where single- 
- parent families are becoming commonplace, we remember to do more than iust 
; recognize the very real needs of these children. We must help them. ' . 

Thank you; /' , 
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t Mr Wallace. But rather I would like to relate some of ,my own 
personal experience. Let me start on a positive note. Some may say 
Sat divorce is always destructive, that families must stay together 
no matter what the dysfunction. Judge^Barnard has raised a very 
' interestinc point about the bitterness and acrimony in families, 
wSr"t iTbStter for a child to stay in that situation or leave. I 
have had a number of families in my practice for whom di^^^^^^^ 
Vwas clearly the best solution for all parties, particularly the ch^l- 

'^'TJone case the mother had been physically abused repeatedly in 
front of the children. The children had ABen verbally^used. Since 
the divorce, the children have become changed kids. They Telate to 
ml constantly how much calmer they are, how their school per- 
fomancThas improved, and moreover how m^ch ^ha^ige^theylia^^^ 
seen .in their mother in the divorce setting as opposed to the family 
settinc That is just one example. *« . _ 

Sther family th^ came to mind, both parents were professors 
or^e profe^ors at the university, the father a very brilliant mi«i- 
dan' three children. The father became increasingly .depressed 
Sn suicidal. In fact, he would announce^penodioaUy^at the 
dSr table that everybody would be better off if he killed himself; 

He refused professional help, and I think we can all »n«gine^the 
tension and stress under which the family with two adolescents 
STtciSler Hved. The parents finally did separate and they did 

*^'^Tfather upon this bresOcup realized the extent of hi^ illness 
—and sought psychiatric help. And he now functions ^as a normal 
SSraon T^^teresting-situation in this family is that^theyare 
S^w Si go^ frSnds, dl five oflHim;-therdo a-lot^geth^^^ 
BO out toeether. They go to functions together. But they do not live- 
Sge?ier ^S a'il^^ probably never^.^ll. .and m^^^^^ 

Sev never should. But their-life seems-toJ)e tetter, wid the kids 
Sain^a?e told me how much better it is for;them-andJow,much 
more calm both parents seem now that they live separately.^^ .^^ 

Not Suurn out that well. Shortly after I began seein^them,:^ 
young couple got divorced, and I do not know the reasons be Wit . 
ffiy liad a young chiW a 2-year-old boy. The mother, unfortunat^ 
ly had^l the inadequacies of a single Parent. She was unable.^o 
cope with her new lifestyle. She had no outside help, and she had 

"'^Sn^,JrrSSv is about 4, became very aggressiy^ with hi. 
nla^ateS o^e?ly dependent on his mother, very immature among 
fSlm^XlhTa number of behavicr^problems. rhave ha^^^^ 
m ■ muS)lr of counseling sessions with this mother alone. ^ my^crf|^, 
in : - bSrSe- continues to struggle, making some 8tnde8,^i^^.v 
- and rremember well her last words to me after one particularly 
bne seS of a number of Ryan's^jeha^or problems; she 

frnnklVsSd Tn^ a husband. And she probably did. . :^ ; . ^ > 
^h,tSitii?e area which Judge Barnard has brought up is the 
cuKtocSrfSef sSaatioS, and the coping that^these men^da 
SSth^dren by desertion or by the wishes of the court, these men 
Eve a^ather 'Lique role in our society now, ^vhlch formerly, a^^^ 
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psMi i > the judge said,- always favored the mother. 



I have several of these situations in 'my practice. Many are stu- 
dents at the university. One in particular that I was involved in for 
a long period of time was a truck driver; a very, modest education, 
very modest means, but he had been left with an adolescent daugh- 
ter. His resource for coping was my office nurse. 

And at least once a month for several years he would park his 
truck on the street outside my office and come in and ask the re- 
ceptionist if he could speak with June, my office nurse. He asked 
her counsel about, what kind of clothes he should buy his daughter 
what her curfew hours might be; what the other girls in high 
school were doing at that time; about how to handle menstruation 
and education toward that end. 

^Only onc^did he seek me out for this particular counseling, arid 
that was after his daughter had come to him and announced that 
she and^her boyfriend intended to be sexually active and that she 
desired birth control for her-protection. I thought this represented 
a rather unique and close relationship she had with her father 
which enabled her to ask him that. And all in all he did a very 
good job raising that child all by himself. 

Let me speak briefly about a phenomenon which I am seeing iiT 
my office which has not been touched on but may be very germane 
And that is^what I call predivorce counseling. Parents whose child 
or children I have been seeing will make an appointment. Often I 
see them m the evening iso both can come to discuss an upcoming 
divorce and its potential effects on their offspring. To me this indi- 

- cates a very mature, incisive realization that their split has poten- 
tial ramifications for their children as well as for them. 

And they are ^unselfishly trying to avoid as many problems as 
they can before they occur and before the bitterness that we often 
find m the lawyer stage of divorce. They are putting their children 
first^m other yybrds. Now, certainly not all problems are eliminat- 

^ed. But the spirit of dialog with me, an involved third party who 
knows-their*family-and_has_v^ked_with them over the years who 
can betimpartial with their relafionshipsrand-who can^put-the_ 
mother-father relationship, the father-child, the mother-child rela- 

: tionshipsj)nja hmch 

. Mr. Chairman, 1 ih every ^ or 3 families-seenLinloujLpediatric 
practice is in .the process of divorce, separation,. or desertionTWe"^ 
pediatricians have a role as professionals with expertise in the psy- 
chosocial aspects of child and family care. We are advocates for the 

. child, and we must help the parents with their new problems and 
relationships, not as a marital counselor, not by taking sides with 
either parent, but by stressing the needs of their children. 
^ Our role with these; children is to understand and help them un- 

, derstaind that the physicidh is primarily interested in being helpful 
J?, them. can support that child. We can talk with both parents. 
We can emphasize that life does indeed have its problems. We can 
reassure them that they have not caused their parents' divorces, 
which is a common child's feeling. - 

We can reassure them that parents and children alike can live 
through these painful life crises arid may even come out better 
And we can be available to the^child for emotional support, confi- 
dant, and as a teacher. ^ 



The Academy of Pediatrics strongly supports all measure^ and 
pro^ms^which funtion to strengthen f^"}^^,^- ^e^^^^^^^^^ 
family should, whenever possible, remain intact But we recopii^ 
that this cannot always be. Divorce is a frequent fate in the lives ot 

^^^S'^eS A^my of Pediatrics and its members are pVe- 
oared to help children cope with this adversity. , 

In conclusion, Mr. Chapman, we must reiterate our concern that 
chifdreS are not forgotten, and they are not used as tool in a sepa- . 
ret on Sr dfvoiJe. TlSy react very quickly to their environment and 
the rt^iosihere surrounding them, often adversely. And it is of 
SmJst SrtanS that in a culture where this conflict so often 
S^wf have heard from the statistics,- and where single 
-parfnt SmUies'^are becoming conimonpiace that w^^^^^^^ 
do more than just recognize the very real needs of these ctuiaren, 
we must help them. . •" 

Thank vou for your attention, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator De5^on° Thank you very much, Dr. Wallace. You made 
thrSt well that some divorces are better consummated th^ 
aborted and I do not think anyone who has testified, including t^ 
lenS would dSagree with that. I guess you would .also agree 
that we St have had an increase in our divorce rate 
wS mafnSriSrw^^^ for the society unless we try to do what 
we can^S elSinSte the problem of some not knowmg how to fight 

^ftn^b^Thaf ma^^^^^ lhat does not have some pretty 

active fighS S onTft A?d to draw the lin| where the lads 
^Sd KTtlr^lith them totally separate M di^^^^^^^^ 
Z a function of how well they know how to fight and get over it, l 
Sxess, and the personalities of the people involved. 

Tin pither of VOU vfant to comment on tnatr . . , , 

Mr: WAi^CE'. Well^ you are quite 

SSRS^^e fSfwd K bS■to^?u7attention 
i«,?he fShat th^^opS who think that we can get a divorce and 
SiL will 8^1 bV o^^^^^ a tragic surprise, that m^^^^^ 

-X^ietWaction ^d enmity goes gM -^S^,^^^^^^ 

Senator DENTbJr-Apd-in-spme .caiei^a^^ ^ 
they can become and remain fnends. ^ Saess -^i-^-^-^^^ 

tracting marriage about the^ardjoad that Jt rjp^^^ 
/ You mentioned anger. Judge Barnard; I would like to aSK jyou^ 

°°rG°Weltefo^SSSirto w/^ai"» of HlBtory talt about 
*S SfreXSy two rSuiites for civilization, family and 
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familial groups before you can have the community effort to under- 
take agriculture. r - - 

But he goes on to say that although we have schooled the 
beasts, rather tamed the beasts ancl schooled the lightening, we 
have still only begun to tiame ourselves. And he says, make men or 
women only sufficiently jealous or angry or fearful, and the hot red 
eyes of the ciaveman will glare out at us again today. 

From your own observations— and I will ask this of the other 
sets of witnesses— do you think there is any relationship between 
the new sexual permissiveness, called the sexual revolution by 
some, the divorce rate, the increase in the rate of personal violent 
crime, that sort of thing. Would either of you care to comment 
about that. 

Judge Barnard. I do not exactly understand. Perhaps, let me 
defer. 

Senator Denton. Well, H. G. Wells said, make mentor women 
only sufficiently jealous or angry or fearful, ^nd the hot red eyes of 
the caveman will glare out at us again today. It appears from the 
context of his statement that he did not pick the word jealous by 
chance to place it first. It preceded angry or fearful. We are fearful 
of many things: nuclear holocaust, crime in the streets, death, pain. 
We can become angry about many things. But he put jealousy first 
in that triad. 

Mr. Barnard. Certainly, in the trial of divorce cases, jealousy 
plays a great part, and postdivorce, there is still that hanging on in 
so many, many cases. We call it laughingly the new wife syndrome. 
Everything after divorce goes along fine, until the husband gets a 
new wife, and then trouble begins. 

Senator Denton. Or vice versa. 

Mr. Barnard. Yes, sir. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wallace. I would not presume to be an expert on tfiis. Sena- 
tor, but it would be my feeling that the extramarital affair, the 
sexuality, the new partner on the sly, may not be the triggering 
incident for a divorce, but may indeed be a symptom of the mar- 
riage itself, and-that the partner is escaping because there is some- 
thing fundamentally wrong with the marriage. 

It is not just the sexual permissiveness of society that is doing 
this. The root of it is in the family constellation and the breakdown 
therein. 

Senator Denton. J did not mean to imply that if would always be 
either the triggering mechanism_or_^the^rqqt cause, and I am sure 
that in many cases it is the result of finding the^other partner- un--^, 
attractive for one reason or another. But I would, think that. at 
timesrwith the-environment the way it is today, it would have to 
be a factor, perhaps even an original~factor. That is my own belief. 

Well, thank you very much for your testimony, gentlemen. And 
we will have other questions for your which we will submit in writ- 
ing. 

Mr. Barnard: We will be happy to answer them. Senator. 
[The questions with responses referred to follow:] 
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Dr. Peter Wallace 

American Academy of Pediatrics 

c/o Dr. James e,. Strain 

1300 North. Seventeenth Street 

Suite 350 

Arlington, Virginia 22209 " 



Dear Dr. Wallace: . 

Thank you so much;for your outstanding testimony before 
the Subcommittee on Family and Human Services on the topic 
of "The Broken Family: Overview and Effect on Children." 
Your statement, will be most useful to the Subcommittee as it 
continues its. study of the causes, effects and possible 
solutions to the family breakdown crisis* : - 

I would appreciate it if you could provide answers to . 
the following questions, for inclusion in the written record. 
The record will be held open for ten davs^ so that you may . 
prepare your answers, — #7~" 

i. In . your written, statement you pointiOut that "angry 
feelings may be turned into aggressive antisocial' . 
behavior." on the part of adolescents of divorced parents 
Do you know the typical amountof time. that such 
' behavipr persists after the divorce? 

Senator cairistopher Dodd, ranking minority member of the 
Subcommittee, has asked that the following questions' also be 
submitted for the record* . ^ 

1. ' What more needs to be done to assist children whose ' 

parents are separating or in conflict? 

2. What further role can pediatricians play? , ^ 

' 3. What further role can be played by social and 
mental health agencies? 
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4. Kow can the federal government better assist you? 

My-colleagues_and_Ijappreciate your time and effort to 
give the Subcommittee the benefit-of-your views on this vital 
issue. . . 



With kindest regards I 

JLncerely , 




JEREMIAH DENTON 
United States Senator 



JAD:nh 
Enclosures 
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Senator Denton 



OUESTIOH ,1: In your ^^^^'I'^^lZTio^i'l^ l'^ Trl X.lT^'^'oTr 
persists after the divorce? 

time before aggressive """".f fJuJ^ll^as the^ family pulls 

may begin even before the ""o"" >" f " 'J?' Jess^pervision. On tie other 

the effects are not seen until the adolescent year^;~ ^ 



Senator Dodd 



QUESTION #1: What more needs to be done to assist children whose parents are 
separating or in conflict? 

Mould be more ^germane. the effects on children 

■don. to '«i»f"r the problems arising .^J^J.ang. In short, we 

rd^rhVoreC™rL" lU distance to these, children. , 

QUESTION #2: What further role can pediatricians play? 

ANSWEH: pediatricians need to be "^P^^J^^^ -^.^'''.jSrSelnf reco!;:s°InfoJvid 
usuauy first professional "^""^^^o^^^j;' ^Jf^o,. assessment as to the 

^.JtSerp^lnrb^a^irngTs friX-^iv. or the child to the 

* parent. 

' QUESTION #3: wi.at further role can be played by social and mental health 
agencies? ' , 

AHSWEH: I feel that »ociaV and mental Wth agencie^ need to j^^^^^ an «pan^ed 
role in counseling. This should not be Just » J^/J°;„,eii^. ,tony of ny 
association with families " P^]'"' °"f°Jf ^S'lch ^not be thelost expedient 
divorcing parents "P ""^,?»^°"»';i'haps socU mental health agencies 
SIpTe'T'e'lne^ii;? reJ^olill mfneed and used more appropriately 
than psychiatrists. 
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QUESTION How can the federal governaent better aaaiat you? ' 
-«n?^aUzL'"ie'?S'm'^'M* J^/^^V^free areaai 1) there ahould be a 
Cic?i^^:^d1i;ia'joSi''So"Jc^„i /dl or' ra:d1?:^2?r^°L"rchu5\^ r"''"^ 

' "o-irrthj-i ziziTiTii Tt:^-z iii'iTi^i ije^r: 

i ""nroL"'',?"' "f""'"-"^ iS2£e ooney but .ore emelent'" of l^^r-T^lt 
la, proper allocation., to fund groupa for reaear ch. for trainin g of pro- 
feaaionala. and. for the aponaorahlp of aeolnara and other ?eacMn^ me^i for 
" ""'/""^ '"e effecta of d^voroe on- children; and^3)T?hink ■ 

faLly- af ^u'efJ'r"™"' r'i"" ""o™ " tendency to aippS^? 

ramlly" at all extremea must be cognizant of the current atatua in 

iTALTol? " chllS^eTJiv^ ^ed aieS^Sg m 
0? d?iiice dav c,n. ""P' """^y'^ Situation of tfTpreaence 

of Vho^ ? fu?" ""0 '0 ""-It to loprove the lot 

Of thoae caught In thia whip and not try to return to a tloe whlchla no oore! 

^Senator-DENTON^PaneaiUdll_be^^ former chairman of the 
Massachusette Governor's C^mmissioiTorCKnar^^ 
Armand M Nicholi; Dr. Judith Wallerstein, of the CenteJ^for the 
Family m Transiti Corte Madera. Calif;and Dr. NichoHs zm 
President of Child Trends, Inc. ■ i^n-uuiis. /iiii, 

nr^wTr 1° ^'^f^j"^; will' proceed alphabetically and ask 
Dr. Nichoh to proceed first. Thank you. j aaiv 

^^^^'^.^NTC OF JR.. M.D.. DEPARTMENT 

OF PSYCHIATRY, HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL- JUDITH «; 
WALLERSTEIN. EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR. CENTER PO^^ 
, FAMILY IN TRANSITION. CORTE MADERA CALIF ^ S 
NICHOLIS ZILL. PRESIDENT. CHIEd tSSSS^.' iS^ ' 

hp Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to 

topic ^ ideas ,.on this vitally important 

To uiideretand the full impact of divorce on children, I think it is 
. necessary to have some awareness of the large reservoir of re- 
^KM^'^T.u ^^^'^ P^' 25 years exploring'fhe influence 

A J °^ °^ absence of a parent. 

. And today, this morning, in the brief time that we have, I would 
! -u ^ f 7® -^^ overview of that research, some little "of which I con- 
tnbuted to m my work. 

Soon after a child experiences the divorce of his parents, he usu- 
ally finds as a consequence of that divorce that one of his parents 
s absent. Over half of all the children in the United States under 
18 years of age have one or both parents missing 
^ Because of divorce, an . increasing number of homes have only 
one parent. One-parent families, as we have heard in previous tes- 
timony, are gromng rapidly, growing, at about- 20 times the rate of 
two-parent families. ' wi 

'^ Most children experience an kbsent parent as rejection, and re- 
jection inevitably breeds resentment and hostUity. The child niav 
express this hostility^ outward in the form of violence or inwardly 

}hP nnJ^^i f 2?"^ ^"^"^ 10- to 14-years olds in 

the United States has doubled, and m children 15 to 19, has tripled 
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during the past 20 years as we have seen the divorce rate acceler- 

^hese trends have resul^d ^^-^^^^ - 
number of angry, depressed, and suicidm cnua 

tional stability of ^ person, it is th^^^^ Conversely, if 

experiences as a child ^°J„°Lic menS illness have one 

people suffering f";" f^f/^h^aSe ^^^^^ through death, 
experience ,n common. It IS the a^^^^^^^^ 

divorce, time demanding jpb or abse^^^^ emotionally or 

A parent's inaccessibility, eit^^^ emotional 

both, can exert a profound ^nfluenc^^ research which 

"t:^ then the, ^j^-- rtrxs 

neuroses and character daorfeig are to be « ^lationship 
sence,5the mother,or,to d.sco.^nu^^^^ statement, research 
with his mother., In y«^.;?'^"3|„onstrated that a separ^ 

velopment. , _ Hpmonstrated the full emotional 

And more recent research f emonst^^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

. impact , on that child of most to the emo- 

has been shown o>fr and over ajai"^^^^ sustained and con- 

• tional development of 'Jhild is a close, wa ^ lerating di- 
tinuous relationship ^itj jbo^^LP^S"^^^ . 
vorce rate today m our society makes tms aimc increasing; 

The ever increasing djvo^ce rate subjecte ^ e^^^^^^^ 
number of children to Physically and^'^?^^^^^ P^^„^ j„ 

parents missing. , , . , contributed to a change m 

Th6 accelerating divorce, rE^e has aJs^^ country during the 

• child rearing that h£^ been taking p^g^^^^^ today 
past few decades. The change ^ tnis^ i agencies. A home in 

- ?hild care has shifted from parente ^ f hf^d^S^oU^^^^ as well 
• : which both parents are available <J> 'in exception 

- .__.as phy_sically has ^^^f^'^^^^^lt^X^t^^ disadvantaged and 

■ torS^ekr ^ even the most affluent homes. . - - --- 



Cross cultural studies show that U.S. parentTspeM 
less time with their children than almost any other nation in the 
world. Although both Russian parents work and although Russian 
children spend a great deal of time in family collectives, the emo- 
tional ties between parents and children are stronger and the time 
spent together considerably greater than in the United States. And 
there is relatively little juvenile delinquency in Russia. 

Some Russian fathers, in research done not too long ago,*stated 
that they would never let a day go by without spending 2 hours 
with their son. . » . 

And research that has been conducted in -Boston in a small 
suburb investigating how much time fathers spend with their very 
young sons shows that the average time per day is about 37 Sec- 
onds. 

From my clinical experience and from my research with college 
students, I began to notice that, one, a large number suffered from 
an incapacitating symptomatic or characterological conflict; two, 
; that they seemed to have in common a number of traumatic earlier 
.experiences with rejecting, inaccessible, or absent parents; and 
three, when we looked at their histories carefully, there appeared 
to be some causal relation between the earlier experiences and the 
emotional jllniBSS they were suffering as a young adult. 

About 15 years ago, I began studying over a period of time sever- 
al hundred young men who had dropped out of Harvard for psychi- 
atric reasons.^Two^char^^ of the group were: one, a marked 
isolation and alienatioinroifrthBir^parentSr-especialiy their fathers; 
and two, an overwhelming apathy and lack of motivafion: 

In addition, among those who had the* most serious illness, that 
is^ those hospitalized and diagnosed as schizophrenia, a large 
number lost one or both parents through death. When compared 
with several control groups, this finding, proved highly significant 
statistically. 

This provided us with our first clue that there might be a rela- 
tion between a missing parent and emotional illness. As I began to 
work with ; patients clinically, . I began to 'realize, that absence 
through death is the most severe kind of absence, but there were 
many other kinds of absiences, certainly not the least of which was 
that caused by divorce. Recpnt studies we have conducted among 
school children this past year in a Bqston suburb indicated that 
children who had experienced divorce or death within the family 
.had a statistically significant higher incidence of a particular emo- 
tional illness that we were istudying among children. 

Over the past few years research studies-have been carried out 
throughout the world trying to refine our understanding of this 
phenomenon and trying to understand why some children are 
paralyzed by the loss of a parent through, divorce or death and 
others seem to be unaffected, in the same ' way some people are 
paralyzed by polio and others are not affected by it. 

The research is fascinating and we could spend a great deal of 
time discussing it. Studies on missing, fathers have been carried out 
in several different countries. One published in the Archives' of - 
General Psychiatry, I think, is quite representative of many other 
studies. It is a study of the periodic absence of a father oh 200 chil- 
dren seen at military medical clinics where the father's absence. 
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was due to his' military preoccupation. The children ranged from 3 
to 18 years of age. The researchers found 'early reaction to the fa- 
ther's departure resembled reactions to children who lose a father 
by death: one, rageful protest over desertion; two, denial of the loss 
and an intense fantasy relationship with the Pa'-e^^':. J^^^^f 
at reunion; four, irrational guilt and a need for punishment five, 
exaggerated separation anxieties and fear of being abandoned, six 
Tdfcrease in impluse control that we think is quite characteristic 
of a great segment of our society today* the decrease m impulse 
. control; and a. wjde yariety of regressive sympto^s. , 

When the father leffbp.aie, it was found the child was often al- 
lowed to do things not otherwise permitted This made it difficult 
for the child to internalize a- consistent set of standards for contro - 
ling his behavior. In several instances, the father's leaving was fol- 
lowed by disobedience, decline in school performance, and aggres- 
sive, antisocial behavior. ■ , . i c 

The child seemed unable to control himself, and this loss of con- 
trol is especially interesting in light of the observation that more 
and more people today visit a psychiatrist because of a lack of im- 
pulse control; whereas, 15 years ago my experience has been that 
Lople came primarily because they were unable ^ f'^P/^ss th^ir 
impulses, today they come . because they are. unable to control 

'^'sTveral other" recent studies bear on the absence or inaccessibil- 
^ ity of the father, and all. point to the same conclusions. A father 
absent for long periods contributes to (c) low motivation for 
achievement; (6) inability to defer gratification for later rewards; (c) 
fow sdf^ste^m (d) susceptibiUty to group influence and juven^^^^^ 
delinquency: The absent father tends to have passive, effeminate, 
-dependent sons, lacking in achievement and motivation. 
, These are general findings, with, of course, many, many excep- 



What ^bout the future? Rlr. Chairman, what can we e^^ec -if 
divorce rate continues to soar? Firstof^all, I think the family life 
wUl continue, to deteriorate in this^untry, -producing a society 
w ith a h gher incidence of mental illness than we have ever knowp 
before. 95 percent of our hospital beds may be taken up by the 

""Thl nature of this illness will be characterized, I think, primarily 
by a lack of impulse control. In this impulse.ridden society of to- 
morrow, we* can expect" the assassination of P^^Pj^'^'^^^^^^^J^^ 
be an everyday occurrence. All crimes of violence will increase 
eveS those within the family, because battered children if they 
survive tend to become parents who in turn abuse their children. 
■ ThTIS^ouSt of violence within the femily will, increase exponen- 
tiallyTAggression turned . inward will also increase, and. we can 
pvnpct the divorce rate to continue to soar. ■ 

fhat can we do about this? It seems to me that^we must take 
steps to reverse this process of producing empty and angry young 
Sle whose rage erupts either in uncontrolled violence orm de- 
SioiT and sllf-destruction. When a family disintegrates, to 
?educe it tS its simplest terms. both children and adults suffer a 
form of intense loneliness, that has been referred to m earher testi- 
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mony, and this loneliness is the most painful and most frightiening 
of human experiences. 
Loneliness is so painful to even contemplate that modem psychi- , 
■ atry has pretty much avoided the study of it. People suffering from 

* nonorganic disorders prevalent today, drug addicts, alcoholics, 
workaholics, and even psychotics, may in large measure be at- 
tempting to avoid the pain of loneliness. When a person is left 

• alone on a r^ft or in a chamber for long periods of time, he will - 
often develop hallucinations and other psychotic symptoms to avoid 
this pain. • . . , 

In addition, the first terrifying fear that we experience as a child 
. is the fear of being abandoned, of being left alone. Also, according 
to researchvat the Massachusetts General Hospital by some of my , 
colleagues on dying patients show that fear of being abandoned is 
one of the last fears we experience in this life. It, is my conviction 
that because of divorce and family disintegration millions struggle 
with loneliness at some level throughout their lives; regardless of 
how closely they work with people, it does not r;iBplace the emotion- 
al sustenance ^d support that the close, warm personal relation- 
ships of a healthy family can provide. 
In conclusion, I have tried to give a. brief look at resjearch in this 
; , area 

Senator Denton. We have, Dr. . Nicholi, given you 5 minutes 
more than your allotted time. So if you could make your conclusion 
in a minute— — ' ^ - 

. Mr. NiCHOU. I will make it* very brief, sir. As the divorce rate ; 
gradually accelerated in the early sixties and then exploded 
upward in the late sixties and throughout the sjyentieff, clinical 
' and laboratory research indicates that it is no coincidence that this . o 
trend was also, closely followed by a paralleled increase in juvenile . 
violent crime and the tendency of a huge segment of our society to 
use psychoactive drugs. . ^ 

This drug taking began in the early sixties .among a few college 
students on the east and west coasts. Today it involves between - 
' one-quarter and one-half of our entire population, and 20 million 
people alone smoke marihuana daily. Research has shown that the 
drug' population today is very much like the population of the early. 
; sixties when it was much smaller: namely, it is populated by people 
^of-disaffection and rebellion who tend to come* from broken and dis- 
organized homes. 

I might. say just in a last sentence or two that the Government,^it 
seems to me, must r^Ognize fully that families are the vital cells 
that constitute the flesh and blood of our society, and that when. 
^ one family disintegrates, so does'some^part of our society; and that 
Government must attempt through the media and through every 
means possible to change the Nation's altitude towiard the family 
so that it is given the highest priority. — < • 

The Government must encourage and sponsor research into the , 
causes of divorce; because human behavior is complex and multide- 
termined, research must come from many disciplines. 

And then this, final sentence: The disruption of fsmili^ 
imposes ja v^t economic burden on the Nation, but it inflicts upon- 
•individu?d citizens mor§ sorrow and suffering than war and; poverty 
and inflation coinbinedT Once these factis are fulljr comprehended, I 
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think the entire Nation will realize that the problem of divorce can 
no longer be neglected. » i 

To spend vast sums of money in other areas while; neglecting the 
area of divorce is like placing an expensive roof on, a house while 
neglecting a raging fire in the basement below. \ 
Thank you very much. » 
[The prepared statement of Mr. Nicholi follows:] 
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ptifn : : ■ ' i j-6rer,„5 of tne Urge reservoir of Teiearcn accwulated ;iwr;V«3;-2f ; : 
Ifl'l : -y«rs e«-.orinS the influence on > '"I" °f the. loss or absence ,0^ a Sire^.t. • 

|| _ for soon a'fter a child experiences tne divorce o' his, parents,;: he usui'nj- finds 

B^i^ ■ " • consequence of that divorce that, one of his parents' is absent. ■O.-fr 
-i'^V"^"" half of all Children in the U.S. unoer IE years nave one or both;parents., ■ 

hissing.' BPCause of divorce, an ^increasing nuinber of hon,es have-only one 
^^"""^ ' parent. One Pbrent families are growing at Zo'tires , the . rate of : 2 .parent.^ . 

1^' . ■ ' - families. .Host children experience an absent parent, as rejection and^^ 
•v, , • rejection inevitably breeds-resehtment-and-hostilityr-Wchild ^ 

tr' • ■ •■ , this outwardly in the fom, of violence or inwardly in the fom, of .self injury. • 

j Tne suicide rate in ip. to U year olds in .the United States has doubled- and 

,||-Vr.. ■ ■ in Children 15 to Vs has :tripled during the past 20 years; 'These trends., 

, have resulted in, our Society producing a staggering n-toer of angry, oepressed 
. ■ ■ and.Iuicidal Children. Research Mn^dicaW 
life . „ ' , p,rent, ■ predispose, ' child w^cr,''pp'ling em«ior«l, disorders that ■ 

. .; manifest themselves imTCdiately.or later in life.;; 

. " .,f one factor influences the character development and emotionaV stability 

.'' ofa person, it is the quality of the/elationship he expifiences as a child 

Ivt'T ■ Kith W of his parents. Conversely,: if people suffering from severe non- 

■ ■ organic emotional illness have one experience in, co™on,;it is the absence of. 

11 ; ' , a parent tnrough death, divorce , ?'i'me-demand:in9 job or absence .for otner 
tfl: ■ reasons. A oarenf s ' inaccessibility e.ither physical iy. :emotionally, ; or both. 

^ can exert a profound influence on tne Child's er.otionaJ_heaUiu 
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C impressions; come fryr. a vast body'of, research which began over three decade's ■ 

■ ; a'co and iha: Vec trie World healtn Org'anizatiar. over twenty years ago to make 

■ •■ .thiS' 5:ate.':jent: "wnat is be! ieved ;tc be essential for nental health' isr that 

'. t^fe infant and young child 'snould experience a wanr, intimate, and continuous ■': 
relationship witn his motner.'.-." and then presented evidence that many fonns 
: of, psycnaneuroses and character disorders are to be attributed to the absence ^ 
of the mother or to discontinuities in the child's relatlonsnip with his 
motner. In tne years following that Statement, research throughout tne warld . 
has dembnstrated that a separation from the mother, even for brief, periods - 
of hospitalization, and the quality of the mother's relationship with the .cnild, 
: can profoundly affect both the child's physical and emotional ^development'. 
: Ana more recent research has ; demonstrated the full emotional impact an the 
• cnild.of the missing or inaccessible father. What has been shown over and 
' : ; over again to contribute most to the emotional development of the child'is • 
i ! ' a close, warm, sustained and continuous relationship with both parents. Vet 
^ ■ the -accelerating divorce rate today in our society makes tnis most difficult 

■ -to attain. ' , ■. . 

; Tne ever- increasing divorce, rate subjects an ever- in creasing number of 
Chi laren to "physically and emotionally absent parents. The ■divorc^_rateJias^ 
risen 7005 in this_^century_and-^ OveTa milTion children a 

i<year. are involved in divorce cases;; 13 mfll ion children under 18 have one or 
botn parents missing. ■ . 

The accelerating divorce rate has also contributed to a change in child- 
rearing that has been taking place in this country ourinc tne past few decades. 
Tne Change is tnis: in American nomes today chil.d-care has shifted from parents 
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tc otnep aoencies. A nome in wnich both oirents are avdilebU to the child ' . 
eTOiionsily cs we 11 as physically has become, in some creas c*f our society,-.... 
tne exception rather'tnan tne rule. And 1 refer nci^to tne cisadvanieged * 
home whep^ the fatner is' missing and tne 'nother works. 1 refer to even tne 
most affluent homes. Cross-cultural studies show that United States parents 
'spend considerably less time with their children Inan almost any other country 
in the world. Although both Russian parents work and eltnough Russian children 
spend a great deal of time in family collectives, emotional ties between 
cnildren and parents are stronger and the time spent together considerably 
greater than. in the United Stales; there is relatively Httle juvenile delinquency 
in Russia. Some Russian fathers have said they would never let a day go by 
without spending two hours with their sons. A study, in a small community in 
this country of how much time fathers spend with their' very young sons show 
■that. the average time per day is about 37 seconds. ' . 

.From ntf clinical' experience and from my ir«earch^^ 

1-begin to notice^(.l.J~that- a- large^ number" suffered from an incapacitating 
symptomatic or characterologicaTconfli'ct, (2) that they seemed to have in 
comiron a number of traumatic early experiences with' a rejecting, inaccessible 
or absent parent, and (3) when we looked at, thei rjii stories .careful ly,-^ there ■. 
appeared to.be some caasal^relatfon between the earlier experiences and the 
.emotional illness they were suffering as an adult. About 15 years age 1 began 
stucyinc severa.l -.hundred young men who had dropped out of Harvard. for psycni?tric 
reasons. Two cnaracteristics of the group were (1) a narked- isolation and 
gliertation froT their parents; especially their fatners, anc'(2) an overwhelming 
cDiiny and lack of motivation. In addition, among thcst whc nad the most 
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serious illness, thct is, those hospitalized end diagnosed as schizophrenic, 
•a-lsroe nunoer lost, one or both parents througn deeth; when co?npaped with 
several control croups, this finding proved highfV significant statistically. 
This" provioed me with my first clue that there might be a relation: between 
e nissinc parent ahd emotional illness. As I Oegin to work with patients 
clinically, I begin to realize that absence through death was the most severe 
kino of absence, but that there were many other kiTids of absence. recent 
studies we conducted among school children this past year in & 'Boston suburb 
incicated that children who had experienced divorce or death within the family 
hac a statistically significant higher incidence of a particular emotional 
disorder. Over the past fdW years, research studies have been carried out 
throughout- thej^orl^^^tr^^ this phenomenon 

, and trying to understand why some children are paralyzed by the loss of a ■ 
parent through divorce or death and others seem to be unaffected (in the same 
way some people are paralyzed by polio and others not). The research is ■ 
fascinating and we could spend several hours discussing it. 

Jtudies.on missing fathers have been -carried out in several 
different countries. One ^published in the ^jrchives of General Psychiatry, 
studied the periodic^absence of the father on 200 children seen at a military' 
medical clinic where the father's absence was due to his military occupation. 
The children /anoed from 3 to 18 years of age. ' 



The reseercners found early reaction to the father's oeparture resembled 
reac;;ions to cnildren who lose a father by death: (1) rageful pretest over 
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desertior., (2) denial of the loss and er. intense fantasy relationsnip with 
tne Darent. (3) efforts a: reunion, (A) irrational cuil: anc a need for ' 
iuni5nment.(5} exagoerated separation anxieties eno fears cf being abandoned.. 
(6) a oecrease in impulse control, and (7) a wiae variety of regressive 



v. 

symptoms . 



Mhen the fatner left home, tne child wai often allowed to do things not 
• otnerwise permitted. .This made it difficult for the cn^ldj^Jiit.ecnali-ze-e- 
. consistent set of standards for controlling his behavior.' In several instances, 
the father's leaving was followed by disobedience, decline in school performance, 
ind aggressive antisocial behavior. The child seemed unable to control himself 
ana this loss of control is especially interesting in light of the observation 

that more people toaay come to psychiatrists because of a ' 
lacK of impulse control. . * ' 

Several other recent studies' bear on the absence or inaccessibility of 
the fatner and all point to the.same conclusions: A father absent for long 
periods contributes to (a) loi* motivation for achievement, (b)* inability to 
defer inrnediate gratification for later rewards, (c) low self-esteem, (d) 
susceptibility to group influence and to juvenile delinquency. The absent 
father tends to have passive, effeminate, dependent sons lackingin achievement, 
■.motivation and Independence. These are general findings with, of course, many 

exceptions. • ^ 

What about the future? What can we expect if the divorce rate continues. 
.*tc soar? First of all, the quality of family life will continue to deteriorate, 
'procjcinc a society with a higher incidence of mental Tilness than ever before 
Ninetyfive'percefit of our hospital beds r.ay be taken up by mentally 
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^'ii't setients. Tne nature of this illness wilV be chdracterizec pHmeril;-. by 
. fe.laci. of inpulse xcntrcl. In mis '.msulsf ridoen^ociei}' •^)f 'tomoppow.we can 
frr.oect tne cssessir.stion^of people in 2uthority to 6e tn e very-day occurrence. 



All crimes of violence will increase, even those witnin ' ' . 
the fanily. Because battered children - if they survive - tend to become \ 
parents wno in turn abuse tfieir c^nildrei?, the .amount of violence within the 
family will increase exponentially. Aggression turned' inward will also' 
increase arid the suicide rate will continue to soar. 

What can we do about them? We must take steps to reverse, this process of 
producing enoty and angry young people whose rage erupts, either in uncontrolled, 
violence or in depression and self-destruction. When a family disintegrates,- 
10 reduce it to its simplest terms - both children and adults suffer a form of 
intense loneliness - the' most painful and most frightening of human experiences.' 
Loneliness is so painful to even contemplate that modern psychiatry has pretty 
much avoided the study of it. People suffering from nonorganic disorders 
prevalent today - drug addicts, alcoholics, workaholics, and even psychotics - 
may in large measure be attempting to avoid the pain of loneliness. When a 
oerson is left alone on a raft or in a chamber for .long periods of time, he will ■ 
often develop hallucinations and other psychotic symptoms to avoid this pain. 
Jn aadition, tne first terrifying fear we experience as a child is the fear of 
beine abandoned, of being left alone. Also, according to research at the 
Kassacnusetts General Hospital on- dying patients, fear of being abandoned is one 
of tne lasw fears we experience in this life. And it's my conviction tnejL. 
o'eceu££ c- civcrcfc anc ^en;iiy Cisintecration rilli:TiS strjecU v.itr lor,^*:iri£S£ 
fet s^'Tit 'ifitffe'i tr.rciicn&ut criEir* 'nves - regard'itss cf r.c-^ c*:sely tney wcrk with' 
&eo:'*ife. rpr .^pc^'essichdl relationships can newer c'.ve us tne er.otibr.fel £uttenan;e 
inc s-;Dtrw inii int close, wami, personal rdatic-inirs t r,£altr?y faTijy iife ' . 
i provice. ' ■ 
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' . •', Conclusion / ' . . . • » 

In 6 Drief ,>oo;i tz research'in this area 'we r.dve. oDServsd' the high divorce 
rate in tnis nation ws a profound effect not 'only on cnilaren. but on all .esqects 
of our society. As tnis divorce rate gradually accelerated in the early 60's anfl tner. 
expioaec upward in tne late 60's and throughout tne 70's, clinical and laboratory 
researcn indicates that -it's no coincidence' tnat this trend was followed closely 
by a Darellel increase in juvenile violent crime dnd tne tendency ofHW 
segmsnt of our society to use psychoactive* drugs. ' This drug .taking began in 
the early 60's among *6 few college students on the east and west cwsts. Today . 
it involves between a quarter and a half of , our entire population. Twenty. 
milMon people' smoke marijuana daily. ' Research has shown' tnat the orug 
population 'today^^very much like the population in the «rlj.^°- ^ 
much smaller, namely. people of. cisaf fecti on and rebel lion'tend to come from 
broken .'and disorpaniied homes.*' Time Hmits-discuSSing any oeteiled recommendations for 
action. OO'Suffice it to 'say that the government must recognize fully tnat 
fanilies "are the vital cells that constitute; the flesh and blood of our society. 
Wnen one family disintegrates; so does a oart of o.t society. ;2) Government 
must attempt througn the media and through every wans Dossible to chan'ge the 
..naticr.'s attituoe towar(J the. family sc that it is civen the hicnest brio-ity. 
[l] Government must encourage and sponsor research intc tne causes of c^vorce. 
Beu^se r.u:ian Def.av-or is complex anc multidetermired reseirc:^ -r^ust ccn^ fram 
■ri-r.y ditc-rlines. '^^ government .mu£t ne^^ trr nitio-^ ?5c6-^ a^vP-s t-rct ^ 

c:--ceMC.;.crTcrT.cnce, luscc-.tiDi 'nty tc ceer -infU-nie crc celincuert benavior 
i-. ..iV. \i s^-;c-:ct and-hotrocioe nave' been found tc be richer amor.c children fro^n 
c^vorcec nDmes "i^ v.Uci> one or octn parents are missinr.or frequently absent. 

Tne disruption. cf families not only imposes a vast economic burden on the ■. 

■ "nation but inflicts upon .individual citizens. more sorrow anc suffering than war, 

poverty ana inflation combined. Once these iacts are comprenended, the government 
and tne entire nation will realize that tne problem of divorce .can no longer be 
. neglected. To spe/.d vast sums of money in other' areas while- neglecting the area- 
" of- divorce IS like "placing an expensive roof on a house white neglecting a raging 

■ fire in .tne basement of 'that house.. 1 .commend, th^sjonni ttee j^^^^^^ 
exploration of tnis .probleni ^ . 
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Senator Denton. Thank you very much, Dr; Nicholi. Dr. Waller- 
l;";.:,:./ stein..; ■ . ^ : , 

: : Wallerstein; Thank you very much: I am delighted to have 

: this opportunity to appear here. I am the principal investigator of 
the California Children of Divorce' Project, which is the longest con- 
:;. ; tinuous investigation, the California Children of Divorced Project, 
[: of children and parents in divorcing families in the United States. 
As a result^ of findings Trom this investigation, which is currently 
1 in its 10th year, and from which a great many articles and one 
book have emanated, the Center for the Family in Transition Vas 
established in Marin County, Calif., in 1980 by the San Francisco 
Foundation and the Zellerback Family Fund to develop services 
and to do research on behalf of separating and divorced families 
and families on the threshold of remarriage. 
■ The Center for the Family in Transition is the only such:.center 
m the United States. We provide service to more divorcing families 
than any other agency in the country. My statement is as follows: 
; ! Chronic marital unhappiness, whether expressed in anger punc- 
tuated by violence or manifested primarily in loneliness and de- 
pression; is detrimental to the well being of children and adults. 
Although most parents worry about the effects of divorce on their 
children, an increasing number are opting forVdivorce as a remedy 
to a troubled marriage. Since 1973, over 1 million ; children each 
. : year in this country have experienced the divorce of their parents. 
Arthur J. Norton, Ph: D., Assistant Chief of the t^opulation 
Division of the U.S. Burcjau of the Census, estimates that of chil- 
dren born today, 45 percent, will experience their parents' divorce 
and 35 percent will experience their parents' remarriage. 

Other statistics are that 80 percent of divorcing men and 75 per- 
cent of divorcing women remarry. 
■ ■ , \ Our own work indicates that marital difficulties that precede the 
. divorce decision are hkely to be cumulative and long-lasting, al- 
thor;^h. they sometimes reflect response to an unexpected tragic 
ev< nt that impacts on- the family. Our dat;^ show, that parents do 
. not undertake this decision lightly and that marital infidelity cioes^ 
not represent the major cause of divorce. ^^''^ — ^ 
Many people live in quiet-desperation or demeaning conflict for 
yearebefore-one-or'Both decide to divorce. Yet while marital disso- 
'lufioii provides a remedy to a hapless marriage, it. brings in its 
: ; wake the whole new set of psychological, social, and economic 
changes that , are moffe difficult and more- distressing thaii most 
people anticipate. ' r 

Marital dissolution is a process that begins with the escalating 
distress in the marriage, often peaks St the separation and legal 
filing, and then ushers in. several years of transition and disequilib- 
rium before adults are able to gain a sense of continuity and 
; confidence ia slieir new roles and relationships within a stable, 

single pare^r or remarried family. 
. . If the woman is the custodial par«^i;it, as twomien are for 90 per- 
cent of children of divorce, the new family unit is often beset by 
severe economic problems. As one mother told us, "I feel like I am 
treading water in a tidal wave." The average time that it took the 
woman in our' studies to reconstitute, restabilize her life, was 3 to 
. 3y2 years postseparation. 

^ M t t ^ 
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Most children and adolescents are very distressed by' the marital 
breakup at the time that it occurs. Their capacity to understand - 
• the reasons that prompted the parental decision or the march of 
events in the family is limited. . . 

Youngsters who have- been frightened by family conflict, vio- 
lence, or the untoward behavior of one parent are likely to^ feel 
vastly relieved. Many children are afraid that their needs will be 
overlooked in the crisis. They worry about parents who appear • 
troubled, and whetHer their parents will be able to manage. 
. They yearn for the parent that has left the. home. They grieve 
for the' loss of the family. Sometimes the. anxieties of the children 
spill into school and, temporarily impede learning, or they affect re^- 
lationships with peers and teachers adversely. ' 

During the immediate aftermath of a separtion, children can be 
forlorn and lonely. Arthur, a 9-year«old lad, told ^iis soberly, "I am 
. at a dead end in the middle of nowhere". Only a minority have 
available grandparents, members of the extended family, or other 
adults within the community or the school to comfort or to be- 
friend them. .. . ■ ■ , . 

Children and their parents are at their most vulnerable during 
the several transitional years, following the marital breakup. 
During this period, when the outcome hangs in the balance, many 
divorced families need a range of i psychological, social, and econom- 
ic support. These are largely unavailable at the present, 
: A great many children and adolescents emerge from divorced 
families as independent, self-confident youngsters whp grow into 
productive, stable, moral, and compassionate adults whose maturi- 
ty may indeed have been enhanced by the family travail. The fac- 
tors in good outcome are not accidental. Good outcome, over the 
long haul, is associated with the resolution of conflict and the sub-^ 
siding of anger betweenJhe.parents-so that-thlfcHild is able to con- 
clude-that th'e"Bivorce indeed makes sense and that the : parents 
have behaved rationally and responsibly in seeking and^fmdmg a 
solution for an unhappy marriage. Good outcome is associated with 
stable custody and visitation arrangements that can adapt flexibly 
to change but do hot threaten continually to break down. 

Some parents can achieve this by themselves. Others; need spe- 
cialized counseling services and mediation at the time of the break- 
up and dviiing the years that follow. These are in short supply. 
Good outcome is associated with the restoration of the nurturing 
by the custodiaf parent or by both parents -after the expectable dip 
in parenting following the marital breakup. ^ , . , 

The economic stabilization of the parent or both parents is criti- 
cal to the well-being of the child. Important components of this sta- 
bilization are reliable employment, realistic and adequate child 
support paid regularly— and I should' say that more than one^halt 
of the fathers in this country do not pay child support— ^idance 
and retraining for women returning .to work, school, attordable 
child care, and after school programs that enhance the child s life. 

These programs are inadequate to the needs. Good outcome is as- 
sociated with the continued relationships with both parents, wheth- 
er via adequate visitation or a joint custody arrangement fashioned 
to the child's needs and wishes. Continued contact with both par^ 
ents is important in protecting the child from feeling abandoned 



I and unloved, Yet a'recent national study reports the startling find- 
[[. [ : : ing that 40 percent of the children had no contact with their . fa- 
: :; thers oyer several years, •: 

^ i; Of fathers' who participated in our very brief counseling pro- 
|.f ; = gram, less than 10 percent failed to maintain contact with their~ 
children (after a 5-year-period postiseparatiohV - . 

Good outcome' is associated with more attenuated contact with a \ 
highly disturbed parent whose reality distortions or depression 

I I i\ . impact detrimentally on the" child. This, distancing from a disturbed 
i | ; " parent represents an important contribution of divorce to the 
; 1 child's psychological, health . * 

^Children whose parents divorce may come to place a* higfher 
value' on a stable marriage and home life,' This emerges strikingly 
in our lO-year foUoWixp. As they, enter adulthood, most of these 
young* people are eager for a monogamous, lasting relationship. 
They eschew an impulsive marriage and marital infidelity. Most 
have decided that their : parents decision to divorce .was wise or in- 
i i ; ; . evitable, given their differencesv Yet. they^'are preoccupied with 
j eivoiding divorce for themselves and for .the sake of their • unborn 
';^iv'■:^childreh.'■^ \ ■ ' ■ \ / '■: ■ 

III ] 1 Quote:; "I am iri awe of people who stay togiether," said one 18- 
i i ; ; year-old. Most of these young people are law abiding and economi- 

I'cally independent. Their resourcefulness, sense of virtue, and cour-: 
1 1 : i age aire often impressive ' at the ^moment they are entering young 
1: . ; adulthood. 

i ; ■ Given the long range perspective that our 10-year research af- 
* fords, it appears that while divorce is severely.stressful initially, it 
; ; ; is not in and of itself detrimental to the child's future development, 
i : ; Eventual outcome . for the child depends on the establishing of a 
; , * stable, happier family in place of the marriagie that failed. . 

■ An enlightened public policy can provide the economic, the legal, 
^ and the social safeguards that many families need in order ttf ease 
: thisivery difficult transition: > 
Thank you very much. 

Senator Denton. Thank you, Dr, Wallerstein, 
' ; [The prepared statement, along with questions and responses of 
Ms. Wallerstein, follows:] 
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Divorcing Pibrents Need Help 



During the next decade, the expectable life cycle of a significant proporation 
of. American families is likely to include divorce and remarriage. It is time 
to take their needs ^seriously - to provide help which will safeguard the child- 
ren and. provide gtuidance to thisir concerned parents. Our findings an^tly. docu-, 
ment: the, freestanding character of the nuclqar family at these critical junctures 

. the striking unavailability of economic* and social supports for the children , : 
and the absence of resources for information arid guidance. ! Parents who are un- 

» pertain about what to do have no reliable place to turn. ^ Most cannot draw on V 
their own personal histories for models in ^ their new situation j there is little 
accumulated wisdom, and the many new roles *of the visiting parent, joint custody, 
father custody, and stepparent eure in the process of evolving - and the, rules^ 
are not clearly defined. As' a^ result, people are thrown back even more on the 
passions or anxieties of the moment in making decisions with long-range conse- 
quences for. themselves and their children. . 

. It is a curious phenomenon that family policy ; in^this 'country has recognized 
the state's responsibility, to offer services in family planning, for prospective 
children still imborri, but has left parents 'alone to deal with most of the 
issues that arise after the children are Born. . .The time has come ,for a more 
realistic family policy, one tiiat^ addresses the expectable aetamozphoses of , 
the American family and the stress points of change. 

There are, of course, many stresses on* the family in our society. The demands! 
of the workplace often Intrude into' family life to *the detrimbnt of the marital; 
relationship and to the detriment of the parent-child relationships. Yet, from 
the executive, to the unskilled worker, we give priority to the workplace; and 
fully expect the family to fall into line. This is true for the family in > I- 
civilian life as well as for this military family. \ . • 

•The i^ds of families in acute and chronic crisis have also gone leurgely un- ' 
recognized and imserved. Families caught in disasters such as floods and fire, . 
families caught in medical emergencies such as the diagnosis of a fatal; ill- 
ness in a child, families who experience bereavement, the chronic stresses' of „ 
unemployment, financial need, of mental illnesai, of poor health, all of these 
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impact on th%' marital relationship and on-. the intactness of the family. Yet, 
despite our/ longstanding knowledge of the connection between stress and marital 
rupture, we have developed very few programs which woule safeguard the intact- 
ness of family life or would deal appropriately with tb^ mejital health needs ... 
of ^e individual members. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

• . . • / . * . ' • , . " ' ■ 

Divorcing pacents face a bewildering array of tasks in putting ^their own lives 
'isi new and better order and in shaping the relationships of the postdivorce 
family. Many will- need help iit setting up postdivorce arrangements for the 
children arid especially in arriving at the mutual understanding bn which such 
arrangements must be based. in order to endure. For people who have decided 
to separate froo each other in sorrow and anger, joint planning is very diffi- 



cult to achieve. 



The Special Vulnerability of the Divorced Family . .ii: 

The develown^ntal needs of children do not chaiige in accord with changes in the 
family structure. Unfortunktely^ it' appears clear that the divorced family, la, 
in many ways, less adaptive economically J socially, and psychologically to the 
raiBing'of children than the two-parent family. This does not mean thKt It 
cannot be dohe. The children in our study who' made excellent progress attest 
to its feasibility and to the combination of heroic efforts of parents with 
the resiliency of children. And, as we have ae'en, where one' or more children • 
were of the age, the capacity, and, the inclination to. take responsibility for 
themselves ■ and >>ers arid to contribute to the work; and emotional -support of • 
the household, the divorced family provided no- only a "good eno^^gh" miiie"' 

• but one that-fostered maturity ind mutual devotxon between parent and rchild. . 

But, the fact 'regains that the diyirced family in wliich the burden fallsr- • . . 
entirely, or mostly, on one parerif is more vulnerable, to stress, has^liroited 
ecohSmS- and psychcilogical reserves, -and lacks the supporting or buffering . 
presence of the other adult.to help me^t the crises of life - especially, ^as. 
we have shown; the crises of physical or psychiatric illness. Even when two 
parents share custody and maintain their love and commitment to the children, . . 
. the responsibility for raising the children usually devolves more on ^ne parent 
' than on the otiher and rarely, if ever, approaches the mutual ^support that 

parents provide for each other wj.thin the stable mar jriage. And, as we have _ 
reported, the chronic emotional and economic overload was frequently intolerable 
for the custodial parent, and the cumulative effect on the children was all too 
visibXe in .their uhhappiness and depression, bur , cbnsideraljle concern increased 
. over the years as ve became familiar with the extraordinary absence of supports 
in -the social surround which appeared to be especially characteristic of so 
many middle-class families within ovdr populajdon. 

This ongoing need of the child for cc»5)etent, nurturAnt parenting places a^ . 
continuing demand on the parent who assumes full 

the-^child's upbringing: In order to, fulfill the "^P^^^^^^^^^^^f^^^^i^^t^t 
and provide even minimally . for tlie needs of the adult, many divorced families 
are insurgent need of a formal and informal network of services noj now avail- 

• able to tiiem iri the community. The first steps toward easing the burdens of - 
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'the paxent: aifd enhancing the quality. o£ li^e within the family should include, 
bur. f indings 'indicate j'^'^set ting child supppicjb payments at 'a^ level that reflects ; . 
' real is tical ly > the cost of ■ raising children ; it providing educational , : vocational « ' 
: and financial! counseling combined with training and employment programs fpr I . 
adults retuming'.to' the economic or professional marketplace after. a several- ' 
year absence;; enriched child-care and afVer-school programs ; and facilities 
for children of. ^var:^ous ages; as well as;* divorce-specif ic counseling programs, i 
. Although it is still not clear whet;her and to what extent supportive services ■ 
' are ed>le^to substitute for lacunae within the family structure, nevertheless, 
• <aven if we regard such services as supplementary or secondary* tl)e divorced 
fe:?tily is at high risk when it stands alone. * 

' . ' ■ ^ 

Specific R^oinmendations 

Preventive Counseling at the marital rupture and during the several-year 
! aftermath. Families iri^the^process of marital dissolution need access 
o to affordable preventiveycounseling services staffed by well trained mental 
health professionals, at: the time. of the marital rupture and- at critical 
times during the several years that. 'follow, in order to help stiUbi'lixe 
the new relationships/within the postdivorce family in ways.that will be 
. beneficial to the chjU-dren, and, in order to prevent or mitigate the\ consoli- 
dation of psychological difficulties in the children as a consequence ^ of 
\: ■ ■ '■ the' marital ruptured ■] :- ' ^ ■ , ; ; ' . ■ 

2; Mediation Service/. /Divorcing families need affordable mediationl^services ^ 
available within /the courts . and/or tdie^ volxmtary or. -the private sectors; ; 
These mediation /services can help |>arents to ^avoi^ the adver serial! process! ; 
of the courts which tends tp consolidate combative positions and prolong ; v 
argximent, and arrive at an agreement which both paren'ts can accept and 
t implemnt. ' Hekiation can also help^ to diminish the duration of th« post-. 

■ maritjal^ discord.. ' , " ' ■ ^ . , " . ^' 

i : ■ ' ' " . ' . ' ' "«/: : ■ " " - ' . . ■ . -'^r \ " ■ - -'^ 

3. In^roved Economic Support. Onder the present ^system, the economic burden 
o£, divorce falls tragically on the children. Children. who are An. the 
custody of tlieir notkjers are in ur^lit^need of; an improved system of 
child support -payments. Many fathers in all walks of life who can well -r, 
; , ■ afford to do' so fail to support;*^eir children. A 1979 Bureau of the ■ 

Census. survey reports. that only 43 percent of divorced or separated women 
receive child support payment. A' sizeable number of fathers, as many as . 
50 percent , ; never make a single court ordered payment . Of those . who do . j 
contribute to their children's support, the "average amount paid is estimated 
' to range from, $1,800 to ^$2/430 a year which, according to a California . 
: study (weitzman and Dixon,'. -19795', provides significantly less than one«h*lf 
the cost .of ! raising a child during those years. . These amounts represflnt 
considerably, less than it would cost to. place a child in day care : * . 
(Espenshade, 19B05 . Given. that the average cost of raising a child isi a 
" a moderate income family is $4,000 for one child and $6,000 for two child- 

■ ren, and $3,000 for one child an4 $4,500 for two in a low incomn fiftily 
(Espenshade, 19B0) , the average child support award does not even coma 
close to compensating a mother for^the regular costs she has to bear* ' 
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and in no way for the extra costs. Thus, despite the fact that a mother 
earns considerably less than her former husband, she typically has to 
bear roosfor all of the extra child rearing costs by herself. 

Pew chiidreri of divorce rnaintai,^ a standard- of living comparable to that . 
6f the non-custodial parent during the postdivorce years. .The impact of 
this disparity leaves a legacy which transcends simple economics. Changes 
in life style, a move to new neighborhood emd school because of sale of 
the family home, loss of friends and' associates from the predivorcci time, 
and the loss of the availability of the custodial parent who enters full- 
time work - all of these major life changes are associated with the decline 
in income which accompanies divorce. As children begin^to assess the 
difference between the relatively secure and adequate life style of the 
non-custodial parent and that of the struggling, to keep, alive life style 
of the custodial parent, they can only wonder with bittarness and confusion 
about the reasons for these obvious disparities. Many conclude that they 
are little valued by their leathers. 

Supportive Services, Divorced fam^es are in urgent need of affordable 
quality child care and after-schodlRare . for^ children, school programs 
and teachers that are responsive to the needs of children in divorced 
, families, churches and other community agencies that are responsive to 
the special needs of these families. Additionally, divorced families 
heed respite facilities for weary single parents, family support centers 
for parents whose stress mounts so high that they are concerned that they 
may abuse their children, and a range of health, recreational, and social 
services for adults and children. 

Specialized Counseling Services. Divorced families with children need 
specialized counseling ce,rvices available within the community over the 
years that follow the divorce, in order to help parents and children 
address the eacpectable breakdowns and changes in child custody^ and visit- 
ation which occur, during the growing up years of the children. Such 
services are not available at the present, and as a result, families 
usually turn to the courts for recourse or arrangements are made, without 
adequate consideration of the needs of the children, the needs of the 
parents, and. the changed circumstances. Such interventions require 
skilled, well trained mental health personnel. 

Research, The need for iilcreased knowledge of the family and the many 
issues of divorce emd remarriage is very grave. Increased knowledge is 

' urgently required in order to'itddress the major legislative changes that 
are being considered within state legislatures throughout the United States 
Overall, there is no body of knowledge which can inform the major policy 

, decisions that.eure embodied in the legislation that is currently under 
consideration. Issues such as joint physical custody of the children, 
visitation of grandparents whenvSuch visits are not welcomed by one or 
both parents, mandatory ^mediation of child related disputes have hardly 

. been studJjQd, As a result, there is em insufficient body of knowledge 
which can (inform the decisions, ^^Wi^hout such knowledge, legislation 
whi^ch is enac^d wou^d appQar to be an experiment involving millions of 
American chittr^n,' ' 'k:: — . 

- ■ ■-■■i') ^^/-^ \- — ^ . « • . . ■ ■ ■ . 
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Additionally, research is urgently needed about a wide range of issues';, 
concerning the family. These include questions such as: What factors " • 
contribute to a happy and lasting marriage? What factors contribute to a 
happy euid lasting remarriage? What are the major stress points^ in marriage 
and remarriage, <uid how do feutiilies that remain together address such stress 
ful events? There is, furthermore, almost no systematic research about 
children below the age of three and how these very young children fare in 
divorce and remarriage, despite the fact that an increasing nusober of . 
children in divorcing families fall within this very young age group. ' 
Overall, the agenda for research is far greater than the list of studies 
in hand or studies that are in process. Yet an enlightened family policy 
can only rest on a body of systematic knowledge. 
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April 22, 1983 



Honorable Jeremiah Denton 

United States. Senator 

Coitsnittee on Labor and Hunan Resources 

Senate office Building 

Washington! D.C. 20510 



Dear- Senator Denton : 

I very tmich appreciate Jtho opportunity which you provided me 
to appear before the Subcoinaittee on Family and Human Services 
to present my findings on the effects of divorce 'on children. 

I am enclosing the responses to the questions that you and 
Senator Dodd raised in your letter of April 1st. 

I sincerely hope that the United States Senate will be able 
to consider the very serious issues that we face throughout 
the country in regard to children and parents in separated 
and divorced families. ' : 

Thank you very much. 



Sincerely 



.ncereiy, t 
Judith S. Wallerstein, Ph.D. 



JSWieb 

Enclosures / 
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QUESTIONS RAISED BY SENA'XRJENTON 
Question 1 ♦ • 

"In your statement, you made several recommendations £or improving the assistance 
we give to victims of divorce, both parents and children. Do you have any re- 
commendations for preventive measures, for steps that might be taken to address 
the problem before divorce occurs?** • 



Response 

There has been increasing professional and community interest in recent 
years in developing preventive programs that would roduce the instance 
of marital breakdown by addressing problems that ari^^^ within the marriage 
and by addressing, as well, stress in the environment that impacts on the 
marriage and the family. The development of such {Programs has been severely 
crippled by the cutbacks in funding for research ai:d for services. Thus, 
under current guidelines of the Office of Management and Budget under the 
present Administration, divorce is considered "a- social issue*', and the 
study of divorce is not eligible for research funding. It is really quite 
extraordinary that no agency of' the federal government, at the present 
time, is charged with the study of either marriage or. divorce. The absence 
of sufficient knowledge eibout factors associated with a long- lasting 
marriage or ab<^t the stresses associated with marital breakdown seriously 
handicaps the development of preventive programs. Additionally, the un- 
^ "^availcibility of funds to launch and evaluate pilot or demonstration pro-' 
grams also seriously handicaps the development of preventive programs 
within existing facilities. ' , 



Question 2 *^ • . 

**In one of your earlier papers you stated that, of the children you inter- 
viewed, only ten percent actually felt relieved at the time of their parents* 
divorce. At what age do children- begin to. accept their parents' divorce?** 



Response « 

In the California Children of Divorce study, it was found that ten per- 
cent of the children were relieved at the time of the parental divorce. 
these children were those who had witnessed overt conflict between their 
parents and had been frightened by the violence. Most children, at the 
time of the divorce, hope that their*parents will be reunited, and this* 
hope may last for many years past the marital breakup. Only gradually, 
as the children experience the post-divorce family or the remarried 
f£unily as providing adequately for their needs, do they relinquish the 
hope that the intact famil)( will be restored. 



QUESTIONS RAISED BY SENATOR DODD 



Question 1 

"What knowledge do we still lack concerning the effects of divorce and conflict 
in marriage on children?" 



"^-Bfisgonse 

There are a great iDany lacks in our knowledge and understanding -of the 
effects of divorce and conflict in toarriage on children. There is evi- 
dence that children who are caught in overt conflict of their parents 
suffer very much and over the long run do better in divorce than they do 
when they remain in the conflicted marriage. But we have no knowledge* 
about the effects of. an unhappy marriage on children where the unhappiness 
may be experienced by the adults but not expressed in open conflict. 
There is a recent study by Gay kitson, Sociologist at Case Western Reserve 
Medical^ School in the Department of Family Medicine, etbout the psychologi- 
cal and social adjustment of divorced people who reconcile. > We lack any 
knowledge about the psychological. and social adjustnent of children in 
these families where the parents reconcile. Furthermore, there is evi- 
dence that a great many families separate and reunite . informally without 
filing for dissolution of the marriage. ■ There is no study that records 
the effect of repeated separations on children. We Know considerably 
more about the effects of divorce on children than we do regarding the 
ejects of an unhappy marriage which does not come to divorce. I have 
described these effects in my. oral and written statements before the 
Subconmiittee on l<abor and Human Resources on March 22, 1983. But we j 
lack entirely knowledge about an incifeasingly large group of children, 
namely children three years old and below. In a recent hand count of ■ 
children in divorcing families in Harin County, California, we discovered 
that 26 percent of the children were three years old or below. In 1981, 
13.6 percent of all children age three and under in the United States 
were living with their mother only. These very young children, especially 
infants and toddlers,^ are also more likely to be the object of dispute 
between their parents. We lack knowledge not only of the impact of di- 
vorce on these, children but also of the intact of legal conflict between 
.the parents. Since disputes between parents are increasingly settled in 
mediation, with' joint physical custody arrangements that require young 
children to go back and forth between two homes, it is Imperative that 
we acquire knowledge about the in^ct of such joint physical custody 
arrangements on young children. -w 



Question 2 

"What supports such as daycare or financial help do we need to provide for 
children whose parents are separating?" 
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Questions Raised by Senator Dodd (2) 



Response 

The economic consequences of divorce are grave/ and the burden falls 
mostly on women and children. DeliQquency in the regular payment of 
child support is widespread. A 1979 Bureau of the. Census survey reports 
that only 43 percent of divorced or separated women receive child support, 
payments. Weitzxoan and Dixon* found that the average amount paid for 
child support in a sample studied in California in 1972 and 1977 provided 
significantly less than one-half of the cost of raising children during 
those years. ' Various estimates of the TOdian national child support pay- 
ment range from $1,800 to $2,430. For those who do contribute* to thieir 
children's financial support, the average amount estimated by Sawhill** 
is approximately $2,000, or considerably less than it would cost to place 
a child in a daycare center. To document this further, in Marin County, 
California, if the father earns $1,000 a month, the child support ordered 
will range between $100 and $150 a month; if the father^arns $2,000'^h 
month, his child support will .range-from $150 to $250 ^^^j^nth. Out of 
this, the father may deduct the cost attributable to children's, medical 
insurance. The cost of daycare in the county ranges from $300 to $340 
a^ month. Thus, even when paid regularly and in full, , child support in 
our community would not coyer half of the cost of child care and certainly 
hot half of the cost of raising that child. 

Very few women are awarded alimony or spousal support. Alimony or spousal 
support was awarded to only 17 percent of divorcing women in Los Angeles 
in 1977***. This accords with national estimates. Pointing to the special 
plight of the young child, Dr. Weitzman states, "Mothers, of young coildren 
have experienced the sharpest decline in spousal support awards of any 
group of women under the new law. The new norm of self-sufficiency is 
being applied to young women whether they have minor children or not."*** 
Even when' awarded and fully paid, the economic intact of spousal support ^ 
is almost negligible^ The median spousal support award in Los Angeles for 
a marriage of one to four years duration was ;?100 a month; for a -marriage 
of five to nine years duration $149 a month***. ' 

An additional hardship is. the fact that the home in which the children 
have been residing is likely to be sold as part of the division of pro- 
perty under no-fault divorce legislation.' Despite legislative and judicial 
authority in the state of California to exempt the home from immediate sale 
in order to protect the minor children, the prevailing pattern is for the 
court to order the house sold. "The presence of minor children does not 



* Weitzman, L.J. and Dixon, R.B. "Child Custody Awards: Legal Standards and 
Empirical Patterns for Child Custody, Support and Visitation After Divorce," 
University of California Davis Law Review , 12:xxx, 1979, pp. 473-521^ 

** Sawhill, I. "Developing Normative Standards for Child Support and Alimony . 
Payments." Washington, • D.Cl The Urban Institute, April 1981, pp. 1-2. 

*** Weitzman, L.J. "The Economics of Divorce: Social and Economic Consequences 
of Property, Alimony and Child Support Awards," UCLA Law Review , Vol.. 28, 
NO. 6, August 1981, pp. 1181-1268. 
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Questions Raised by Senator Dodd (3) 



increase the likeUhood that the wife will, be 'awarded the family home,"* 
To complete the sorry economic picture, in 1979 the median family income 
in female-headed households was $9,927 a year compared with the median 
family income of the husband-wife household of $21,503, 



Conclusions and Recommendations 



■ r ft 

Young children are at high risk in separating and divorced families over 
a several-year period because of multiple, acutely stressful changes co- 
:#) incident with disrupted, diminished, or skewed parenting. Child care 

facilities provide essential supplementary care for these children whose 
parents usxially work full time out of economic necessity, .Although child- , 
ren from divorced families' make up a large proportion of the population 
in child care facilities, and often comprise one-half to three-quarters 
of the children, these programs, in the main, fail utterly to address the 
. specific needs of these youngsters or their parents. Except for individual 
instances' of care givers or teachers who are able to draw on special in- 
tuitive understanding or compassion, the care giving and teaching Staff 
ia often bewildered, overwhelmed, or angered by the thorny management 
problems which these troubled children present, and as often bewildered, 
overwhelmed, or angered by the open neediness, anxiety, and drivenness of 
their parents, Moreoever, there appears to be little or no adaptation, of 
structure or program to the needs of the divorced family, 

rne cost of child care is excessively high for many, if not most., divorced 
parents. Given the widespread delinquency in child supjKjrt payments by 
fathers and the very limited courf ordered spousal support, especially for 
^ young women, the cost of quality child care often impf>ses a severe economic 
burden. which draws needed resources from other important domains of family 
life. These sacrifices imposed by the unresponsiveness of society to the 
child care needs of the single parent who must work have serious consequen- 
ces for the child and for family life. The frustrations and resentments 
that single parents experience so frequently are likely to reyerberate 
within the parent-child relationship. Young children are in special jeopardy 
under thpse circumstances because having already been rendered vulnerable 
by the family breakup, their need for sensitive, nurturant, reliable con- 
tinuing care is crucial to their develepment, 

our findings amply document the freestanding nature of the young fa«»ily 
at these critical junctures, the relative absence of social supports, the 
vulnerability bf the family to the potential impact of social and economic 
stress, the long-term implications of the divorce experience for children 
' when the family disintegrates following the divorce or fails to fulfill 
its child-rearing .functions in ways sufficient for the development needs 
• 'of the cliild. The continued resistance of our society' to allocate re- . 
sources to provide the needed economic, social, and psychological help 
for its children and their parents at the stress points of family change 
has tragic consequences for individual children and their parents, as 
well as for the entire community, 

' * weitzman, L,J, "The Economics of Divorce: Social and Economic Consequences 

of property. Alimony and Child Support Awards," UCIA Law Review, Vol, 28, 
* \ '►to, 6, August 1981, pp, *1181-1268, 
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Senator Denton. Dr, Zill. 

Mr. Zill. Senator Denton, I would like to present some results, 
briefly, of a national study of marital disruption and then give you 
some policy recommendations based on that study. 

This research was done in collaboration with Dr. James Peterson 
of Child Trends and Professor Frank Furstenberg of the University 
of Pennsylvania. It was sponsored by the Foundation for Child De- 
velopment in New York, .and the National Institute of Mental 
Health. However, the opinions that I express are solely my own, 

I also began my formal statement with a parade of statistics, so I 
will spare you that, except to point out that Dr, Nicholi's statement 
of 13 million children living in non-two-parent families is an under- 
estimate. 

Our estimates, based on census data^and our own work, are that 
"ight now 22.5 million young people, or 36 percent of all children 
under 18, are living in something other than the traditional two- 
parent family. 

This figure includes 11.4 million children living with their moth- 
ers only, 1.2 million with their fathers, 6,4 million with one biologi- 
cal parent and one step parent, 1,3 million with two adopted par- 
ents, 1.9 million with grandparents or other relatives, and 350,000 
living with foster parents, with other nonrelatives, or in institu- 
tions. « 

Now, what are the effects . ' 

Senator Denton, Did you say 26 percent of all children? 

Mr, Zill, Thirty-six percent. 

Senator Denton, Thirty-six? 

Mr. Zill. That is right, more than a third, ^ 

Senator Denton. And if we take into consideration that some of 
those who are for the moment endowed with two parents are only 
temporarily so endowed. So it gets very interesting. 

Mr. Zill. That is right. You see, the Census Bureau lumps to- 
gether all two-parent families and does not differentiate between 
step-parents and adoptive parents, and you have to make some esti- 
mates of those to get the complete picture. 

All right. What are the effects of separation and divorce and a 
single-parent upbringing on the children involved? The convention- 
al view with regard to divorce is fhat it is inevitably traumatic for 
children and scars them for life. 

A mggority of both parents and adolescent children in the United 
States still seem to subscribe to this viewpoint. When we asked 
parents and teenagers in 1981, as part of the National Survey of 
Children, whether they agreed or disagreed with .the statement, 
"When parents divorce, children develop permanent emotional 
problems," 56-percent, a majority— excuse me. A 56-percent major- 
ity of the parents agreed or strongly agreed with th&t statement, 
and 64 percent of the teenagers also agreed that divorce creates, 
permanent emotional problems. 

However, within those families that had actually been through a 
separation and divorce, the proportions were somewhat lower: 42 
percent of the parents and 51 percent x)f the children agreed with 
the statement, . •> 

I would also like to point out that a 58-percent majority of the 
teenagers agreed with the statem^ent, "It should be easy for un- 



happy couples to get a divorce/' So clearly there is some ambiva- 
lence in public attitudes about this topic. ^ ^, j j 
Research evidence from the National Suryey of Children and 
other studies of marital disruption indicates that some children do 
indeed develop serious emotional and behavioral problems as a 
result of parental separation or divorce. For example, more than 30 
percent of the teenagers in our survey whose parents had separat- 
ed or divorced by the time the children were 7 years old had re- - 
ceived therapy by the time they were adolescents. - 

By contrast, only 10 percent of those in' intact families received 
some sort of psychotherapy by adolescence; 15. percent of^teenagere 
living with divorced single mothers had been suspended or expelled 
from school at some point between elementary school jMid high 
school. Only 3 percent of teenagers fi^om* intact, low-conflict fami- 
lies had been suspended or expelled during the same interval. 

Now, the^ evidence also sug:gests, however, that for most of the 
children who develop problems in response to divorce, the adverse 
effects are not permanent, but show substantial improvement over 
time, given a stable postdivorce sijtUation. Moreover, the data show 
that persiistent conflicts ^within an 'intact family can be just as det- 
rimental to children as divorce, if not more so. 

For example, in our survey, 17 percent of the teenagers from 
intact families where there was a persistent high level of conflict 
had also been suspended or expelled from school. 

Many children seem to weather the stress of marital discord 
-without any significant psychological consequences, even over the 
short term. We are beginning to develop a better underetandmg ot 
the»factors that differentiate the children who. do; develop the dis- 
turbances from those that do riot. ; , , J 
• A number of factors are involved. They include the age and sex 
of the child, the intensity and duration of the parental conflict,^ the 
emotional well being of the custodial narent. We find that chUdren 
whose parents divorce before they i:i-e age^7 are at considerably 
greater risk than those whose parents divorce after 7. . 

We find that boys are at greater risk than girls. We nnd that, 
not surprisingly, the more intense and .long lasting the tight, the 
conflict between the parents, the greater the risk. ^ 

Recent research suggests that the quahty o^^the child s relation- 
ship with his or her parents may be onej)f the most importmt fac- 
tors in the postdivorce adjustment of the child. If the child is able 
to maintain good relationships with both parents, despite the dit-' 
ferences between them, then the prospects for normal emotional, 
'and social development are enhanced. The worst outcomes seem to 
occur when the child becomes alienated from both parents as a 
result of the conflict. Having rejected both parent^ models, such 
children are more apt to be poorly socialized, mcreasmg the 
. chancesnof antisocial behavior. , , _ 

Unfortunately, our data suggest that only about one child m five 
who has been through separation or divorce is able to mamtain^a 
good relaticiiship with both parents. However, a majority of the 
children V 'ho have experienced separatiombr divorce^about 57^ per- 
cent, are at least able to maintain a close rel^ionship with the^^ 
mothers. Only about one-third have a po^^ffi^lationshi^ ynth the, : 
absent father. ; ^ 



The comparable figures for teenagers in intact families are 55 
percent who have a good relationship with both parents— not all of 
them, by any means— 69 percent who are close to their, mothers, 
and 66 percent with their fathers. This is based on the teerfager's 
own report. 

Marital conflict is one source of behavioral disturbance in chil- 
dren, but it is not the only source. 

Senator Denton. Excuse- me. I cannot help asking this question. 
Dr. Zill. If you asked a child of separated or divorced parents 
whether he or she is relatively close to them or to their mother 
and the father, would they not be disposed to base their reply on a 
different basis of relativity than the child who is living mth both 
of his or her parents? 

Mr. Zill. No. These figures are based on two questions. We asked 
them how close they felt to the mother and how close, they felt to 
the father, and then how much they wanted to be like the parents- 
when they were adults themselves. And one of the things we found, 
for example, was that 71 percent^of children in the long-term di- 
vorce situation did not want to be like their fathers when they 
were grownups. 

And it is not surprising that there is* this alienation, because, as 
Judy Wallerstein mentioned, many of those fathers are not seeing 
the children and not providing any support. But those questions 
were the basis of the figures I cited. ^ 

Now, as I was saying, marital conflict is not the only source of 
behavioral disturbance. The traumatic loss of bpth parents early in 
a child's life and the repeated disruption of family ties are other 
experiences that seem to increase the risk. Relatively high propoi;- 
tions of foster children and adopted children who have had to 
endure stressful occurrences such as these show conduct problems 
during middle childhood and adolescence. 

Being risdsed by a mother who is unresponsive or barely able to 
meet her parental responsibilities because of chronic' depression or 
physical disability is still another cause of behavioral difficulties. 
Unfortuniately, the number of children who are growing up in such 
circumstances is not insignificant, particularly among black chil- 
dren in the inner cities. 

We find that growing up in a single-parent home n^y not be so 
' bad if the single parent possesses other qualities that make for a 
nurturant family environment; namely, a good education, adequate 
financial resources, a positive attitude toward parenthood, and 
freedom from physical or emotional disability. It also helps if the 
- Jone parent can get emotional supjport and practical assistance 
from relatives, friends, or the nonresident parent. 

Unfortunately, the realities of life in the single-parent family are 
often quite different from this ideal. Family assets tend to go to- 
gether; so do family liabilities. The^ child who has one risk factor 
going against him is likely to face other risks as well. In particular, 
the child who is born to a. high school dropout mother is more 
likely than other children to start out or wind up in a single-parent 
household.' He or she is also more likely to be living in impover- 
ished circumstances, with more than the average number of sib- 
lings, and with a mother who is often tense or depressed and has 
negative attitudes about being a parent. 



Reducing the number of children who must grow up m such mul- 
tiple-risk families should be the highest priority for programs that 
aim to improve the lot of children. ' ^ .,. . , 

This eoal of reducing those multiple-risk families is by- no means 
a utopiln dream. In fact, during the 1970's we had progress toward 
that goal despite the increase in single-parent families. We Jiad 
progress because there was a reduction in family size, and there 
was a substantial increase in parent education^ particularly among. 

black Americans. „ , " j • i 

For example, between 1970 and 1979, because- poor and minority , 
women were having fewer, babies, the average number of children 
in welfare families went from " three children to two children, a 
very substantial reduction. . ,° . ' . ^.i. 

Furthermore, we have had a substantial increase in the propor- 
tion of single mothers whcf are high school graduates or who have 
had some college education.^These are positive trends that we do. 
not hear ehough about. The inner-city, child of today js more like y 
to be liviijg in a single-parent family, that is true, but today s child 
usually has a better educated mother and a smaller- number ot sib-, 
lings than yesterday's inner-city child had. - ^, v. n 

In addition, today's child is less likely to have been the result of 
an unwanted' pregnancy. I want to point out, before we indulge in. 
too miich gloom and doom, that the divorce rate is.still yery high, 
and yet we. are seeing some positive trends. We are seeing a reduc- 
tion in the crime rate. We are seeing.a reduction m teenage.use ot 
marihuana and other drugs. We are seeing some irfcrease iiveduca- 
: tional achievement in the. inner cities. and. oa college board tests. 
:. Senator DfiNTON. Some of those, are relatively recent, as the pre- 
vious witnesses have testified. ' . • . ' , ^ •„ . 

Mr. ZiLL. That is .correct. But the notion that things arejust , 
going to get worse and worse and that we will see the entl ot the 
family shortly after the turn of the centurjTseems to nie quite ex- 

" ^Ler^'briefly make some policy recommendations. There are a 

'number 'of things that public agencies and private organizations 
. could be doing. These include efforts aimed at reducing the number 
of children who must grow up in multiple-risk famihes, getting 
abs'ent fathers to. contribute more money and time to their chil- 
dren provi'ding resources and services to helprkeep existing fami- 
lies with children functioning harmoniously, and discouraging the 
formation of families that are at risk from the outset. _ 
Now, because of time limitations, I will skip over some of the de- 

'"feils except that I would like to harp a little on the theme of those 
absent fathers, ^e lives of mmiy children poking up injmgle- 
parent homes would be improved if the absent fathers of these chil- 
dren could be persuaded, forced, or in some* cases, simply allowed 

* to assume some responsibility for their offspring. , ' 

As things stand now, a majority of American children who live 

"in single-parent families have virtually no contact with their bio- 
logical fathers and receive little , or. no financial support from those 
fathers. This lack of participation by fathers deprives chUdren of 
paternal companionship and guidance, ' which mc«t youngsters 
crave. In many instances, it means significant material depriva- 
tion, if not outright poverty for the family. 
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And it adds to the financial burden on all^taxpaying citizens be- 
cause without support from the fathers, single mothers often turn 
to the Government for assistance, at least temporarily. The Federal 
Government does have a child support enforcement program in op- 
eration. But the* program is designed primarily to reimburse the 
Government for welfare expenditures. It does not improve the fi- 
nancial status of most of the children who live in female-headed 
families. ^ . „ ^ 

. I think new' procedures are called for, such as a federally admin- 
istered child support system that wquld be authorized to make de- 
ductions from the wages of absent parjenfs. Moreover, there should 
be provisions for beginnings support {payments and income with- 
holding as soon as the separation or Birth out of wedlock has oc- 
'curred. A legal divorce or a court order of child support should not 
be required to set the process in motion. 

As important as the issue of how to get separated, fathers to pro- 
vide financial support is the question of how to keep these fathers 
psychologically involved. We find that the two questions are not 
unrelated. Fathers who see their children are more likely to pro- 
vide monetary support. I think educational efforts and changes in 
family law' are needed to get absent fathers to give of their time as 
well as their money. . ' 

Finally;^ just to wrap up, I "would, like to say that our research 
does support the traditional belief that the best thing for a 'child's 
mental health is to grow up with two parents who are together in a 
harmonious marriage. Therefore, if we want to benefit children, we 
should think about poltcTes to make happily married parenting 
more possible in the future. '\ ' ' 

And wfe should pay attention to those children who are in intact 
high-conflict families as well as those who are in single-parent fam- 
ilies. . * . . 

Thank you. ,/ 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Zill follows':] 



i 
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* DIV0RCEV....*^RITAL CONFLICT, 
AND OlILDREN'S MENTAL HEALTH: 

' RESEAROi FINDINGS ,i^D , 

• POLICE ■ RECOMMENDATIONS 



' \ Nicholas Zill, Ph.D.v 

(T\ " . Child Trends, Inc. 

' ^ Washington, D.'c. 



\ Testimony prepared 'for the Subcommittee on Family and 
\ Hunan Services, U.S. Senate Conmittee on Labor and 
Human Resources, March .22, 1983. 



Tlie research reportecl 'in this' testimony was done in collaboration with 
.Dr. James Peterson of Child Trends and Professor Prank Furstenberg o. 
the university of Pennsylvania.- The research was sponsored by the 
Foundation Eor. Child- Development arid the*Natipnal Institute of Kuntal 
Health. The opinions expressed herein are solely those of the author. 
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THE SCOPE OF THE PROBLEM " : 
Of all the social changes that have affected children's 
lives in recent decades, none, has generated more attention \ 
and concerh than the growth of single-parent families. 
According to Census figures, the proportlion of children 
under 18 who were' living in single-parent households dbubled 
between 1960 and., 1981, gfying from. less than one child in ten 
to one' child in five. For much of human history, 
substantial numbers of children experienced the loss of one, 
or both parents. But the usual cause of family disruption 
in the past was the death of a' parent. 'nJ^w the reasons are 
, more likely to be separation, '.divorce, or birth out of 
wedlock. / , \ 

The number of children living ,^ith divorced mothers 
-more than doubled between 1970 and 1981, going'from 2.3 
million to 4,9 million. Over the. same timeiperiod,' the 
number of children living with mothers who had never married . 
more than tripled, going'from just over half a million in 
1970 to 1.8 million in 1981. These increases took place 
during ^ decade^when the total number of .children in the 
United States decreased by 9 percent, from egj million to 63 
. million;'.and the number living with widowed mithers declined 
by about i6 percent, going from 1.4 to- 1.2 million. 

Of course, many single parents remarry (Jr get married 
for ^he first time), so the total number of cJildren^who 
spend some portion of their childhood in a single-parent 
household is considerably larger than the number who' live 
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with only one parent at any given point in time. Indeedr as 
of 1981» about 22-1/2 millicn young people — or 36 percent 
of all U.S. children under 16 were living in something 
other than the traditional two-parent f-;nily. This figure 
includes 11.4 million children living with their mothers 
only; 1.2 million with their fathers only; 6.4 million with 
on.e biological parent and one stepparent; 1.3 million with 
two adoptive parents; 1,9 million with grandparents or other 
relatives; and 350 thousand living with foster parents, with 
other non-relatives, or in institutions. 

Divorce rates now appear to be levelling off and 
perhaps even declining, at least temporarily. Nevertheless, 
it still seems prudent to assume that between 40 and 50 
percent of the children born during zhe 1970s and early 
1980s will spend part or all of their youth in a single- 
parent household or ocher non-conventional living 
arrangement* For black children in the United States, it is 
already the case that living with two parents is less common 
than living with one parent only. 

CHILDREN AT RISK 
What are the effects of separation, divorce, and a 
single-parent upbringing on the children involved? The 
conventional view with regard to divorce is that it is 
inevitably traumatic for children and scars them for life. 
A majority of both parents and adolescent children in the 
United States still sct^n to subscribe to this viewpoint. In 
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1981 » as part of the National Sui'v^ey of Children, the 
parents of a nationwide sample of 12-16 year olds were asked 
whether they agreed or disagreed with the statement: "When 
parents divorce* children develop permanent emotional 
problems," A 56 percent majority of the parents in the 
survey said they agreed or strongly agreed with the 
statement. When the teenagers were given the same question, 
a 64 percent majority of them agreed that divorce creates 
permanent emotional problems for children » Within those 
families that had actually been through a separation or 
divorce* lower proportions agreed with the statement: 42 
percent of the parents and 51 percent of the children. On 
the other hand* a 58 percent majority of all of the 
teenagers agreed with the statement: "It should be easy for 
unhappy couples to get a divorce," 

Research evidence from the National Survey of Children 
and other studies of marital disruption indicates that some 
children do indeed develop serious emotional and behavioral 
problems as a result of parental separation or divorce. For 
example* more than thirty percent of the teenagers in the 
National Survey of Children whose parents had separated or 
divorced by the time the children were 7 years old had 
received psychological therapy by the time they were 
adolescents. By contrast* only 10 percent of all teenagers 
In intact families had received such therapy. Fifteen 
percent of teenagers living with divorced single mothers had 
been suspended or expelled from school at some point between 
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elementary school and high school. Only 3 percent of 
teenagers from low-conflict intact families had been 
suspended or expelled during the same interval. 

However, the evidence also suggests that for most of 
the children who develop problems in response to divorcer 
the adverse effects are not permanent, but show substantial 
improvement over timer given a stable post-divorce 
situation. Moreover, the data show that persistent conflict 
within an intact family can be just as detrimental to 
children as divorcer if not more so. For example, in the 
National Survey of Childrenr 17 percent of teenagers in 
intact faro. lies where there was persistent high conflict had 
been suspended or expelled from school versus the 3 percent 
of those from low-conflict intact families who had had 
similar disciplinary problems. 

Many children seem to weather the stress of marital 
discord without any significant psychological consequences, 
even over the short-term. We are beginning to develop a 
better understanding of the factors that differentiate the 
children who do develop psychological disturbances in 
response to family stress from those who do not. A number 
of factors are involved, including the age and sex of the 
child, the intensity and duration of the parental conflict, 
and the emotional well-being of the custodial parent. 
Recent research suggests that 'the quality of the childs* 
relations with his or her parents may be one of the most 
important factors in the post-divorce adjustment of the 
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child. If the child is able to maintain good relationships 
with both parents despite the differences between them, then 
the prospects for normal emotional and social development 
are enhanced. The worst outcomes seem to occur among 
children who become alienated from both of their parents as 
a result of marital conflict. Having rejected both parental 
models, such children are more apt to be poorly socialized, 
increasing the chances of antisocial behavior. 

Unfortunately ► our data suggest that only about one 
child in five whose parents have been separated or divorced 
is able to maintain a good relationship with both parents 
during adolescence. However, a majority of the children who 
have experienced separation or divorce — about 57 percent 
— are at least able to maintain a close relationship with 
their mothers. Only about a third have a positive 
relationship with their absent fathers. The comparable 
figures for teenagers in intact families are 55 percent who 
have a close relationship with both parents and 69 ^^ercent 
who have a close, positive relationship with their mothers, 
and 66 percent* with their fathers. 

Marital conflict is one source of behavioral 
disturbance in children. But it is not the only familial 
source of child behavior problems. The traumatic loss of 
both parents early in a child's life and the repeated 
disruption of family tics are other experiences that seem to 
increase the risk of behavioral disturbance. Relatively 
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chronic depression or physical disabiliij is still another 
source of behavioral difficulties in children. 
Unfortunately, the number of U.S. children who are grouing 
up in such circumstances is not insignificant, particularly 
among black children in the inner cities. Chronic 
depression and negative attitudes about parenthood are 
relatively common among poorly educated mothers who have 
their first children as unwed teenagers and then remain 
unmarried through their children's school years. 

Growing up in a single-parent home may not be so bad 
for a child if the single parent possesses other qualities 
that make for a nurturant family environment, namely a good 
education, adequate financial resources, a positive attitude 
towards parenthood, and freedom from physical or emotional 
disability. It also helps if the lone parent can get 
emotional support and practical assistance from relatives, 
friends, or the non-resident parent. Unfortunately, the 
realities of life in a single-parent family are often quite 
different from this ideal. 

Family assets tend to go together. So do family 
liabilities. The child who has one risk factor going 
against him is likely to face other risks as well. In 
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particular, the child who is born to a high-school dropout 
mother is more likely than other children to start out or 
wind up in a single-parent household* He or she is also 
more apt to be living in impoverished circumstances, with 
more than the average number of siblings, and with a mother 
who is o£ten tense or depressed and has negative attitudes 
abput being a parent* Reducing the number of children who 
must grow up in such multiple-risk families should be the 
highest priority for programs that aim to improve the lot of 
children* 

A significant reduction in the proportion of U*S»- 
children who grow up in multiple-risk families is by no 
means an unattainable goal. Indeed, despite the rise in 
single-parent households, some notable progress toward this 
goal was made during the 1970s* For example, primarily 
because poor and minority women were having fewer babies, 
the average number of children in families receiving welfare 
payments (i.e*. Aid to Families with Dependent Children) in 
the United States shrank from approximately three children 
in 1970 to two children in 1979* 

There was also a marked improvement in the average 
educational attainment of young mothers living apart from a 
husband during the 1970s* The proportion of children under 
18 in mother-only families whose mothers had at least 
completed high school rose from a minority of 45 percent in 
1970 to a majority of 60 percent in 1979* The proportion 
whose mothers had at least one year of college training 
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doubled during this period, going from 10 percent in 1970 to 
21 percent in 1979. Part of this change may have been due 
to an increase in the prevalence of marital separation and 
divorce among better educated women in the United States, 
But a more important factor was the increase in educational 
attainment across successive cohorts of Americans, 
particularly black Americans. To illustrate the magnitude 
of these educational changes: the proportion of black 
adults aged 25-29 who had completed at least four years of 
high school rose from 56 percent to 75 percent between 1970 
and 1979. 

Thus, although the inner-city child of today is more 
likely to be living in a single-parent family than was the 
comparable child of an earlier generation, today's child 
usually has a better educated mother and a smaller number of 
siblings than yesterday's inner-city child had. In 
addition, today's child is less likely to have been the 
result of an unwanted pregnancy. 



There are a number of things that public agencies and 
private organizations could be doing to help insure that 
more children will be raised in supportive family 
environments; whether the children live with one parent or 
two. These include efforts aimed at: 

— reducing the number of children who must grow up in 
multiple-risk families; 
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— getting absent fathers to contribute more money and 
time to their children; 

— providing resources and services to help keep 
existing families with children functioning harmoniously; 
and 

— discouraging the formation of families that are at 
risk from the outset. 

Reducing SUlS, ^mhsr SlL Multiole-Risk FaTnilies 

A further reduction in the number of children being 
raised in extremely unfavorable family environments can be 
accomplished both by programs designed to lower the risks ii 
the child's family environment, and by progreims designed to 
discourage births to parents who cannot at present provide 
favorable childrearing environment. For teenagers and youn 
adults who have not yet had children, the goals for public 
and private agencies should be to provide them with the 
knowledge, services, and motivation to avoid unwanted or 
unplanned pregnancies, and to encourage them to delay their 
childbearing until they have achieved some measure of 
emotional maturity and financial independence. This means 
that existing programs that provide contraceptive 
counseling, remedial instruction, and job training to 
teenagers and young adults should be maintained and 
strengthened. And it means that new programs should be 
developed that provide young women with other, more positiv 
options than publicly subsidized motherhood. 
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These programs should focus on teenagers who are doing 
poorly in school and on young adults who have not completed 
high school. The children born to these young women and men 
are more likely than other children to start out or wind up 
in single-parent households. They are also more apt to grow 
up in impoverished circumstancesr and to receive relatively 
little intellectual stimulation or emotional support from 
their .parents. 

Once a child is born into a high-risk family 
environment, public and private agencies should actively 
encourage the mother to delay or avoid additional 
pregnancies and to assist her in doing the best job she can 
in raising the child or children she already has. Special 
efforts are required to design parent education and support 
services that are suitable for poorly educated parents and* 
to recruit high-risk parents to take advantage of these 
services. Results showing better adjustment among the 
children of employed single mothers suggest that job 
training and subsidized employment programs for welfare 
mothers, far Irom being detrimental to the well-being of 
their children, may actually be beneficial to the mental 
health and development of children in single-parent 
families. 

Getting Fathers ^Cq ContrihnhP 

The lives of many children growing up in single-parent 
homes would be improved if the absent fathers of these 
children could be persuaded, forced, or, in some cases. 
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simply allowed to assume some responsibility for their 
offspring. As things stand now, a majority of American 
children who live with divorced, separated, or never-married 
mothers have virtually no contact with their biological 
fathers and receive no financial support from those fathers. 
This lack of participation by fathers who live apart from 
their children deprives children of paternal companionship 
and guidance, which most youngsters crave. In many 
instances, it means significant material deprivation, if not 
outright poverty, for the family. And it adds to the 
financial burden on all taxpaying citizens because, without 
support from the fathers, single mothers often turn to the 
government for assistance, at least temporarily. 

The federal government has a Child Support Enforcement 
program in operation, but the program is designed primarily 
to reimburse the government for welfare expenditures. It 
does not improve the financial status of most of the 
children who live in female-headed families. New procedures 
are called for, such as a federally administered child 
support system that would be authorized to make deductions 
from the wages of absent parents. Moreover, there should be 
provisions for beginning support payments — and income 
withholding — as soon as a separation or birth out of 
wedlock has occurred. A legal divorce or court order of 
child support should not be required to set the process in 
motion. 
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As important as the issue of how to get separated 
fathers to provide financial support for their children is 
the question of how to keep these fathers psychologically 
involved in the rearing of their children. The tvvo 
questions are not unrelated. The survey data show that 
fathers who see their children regularly are more likely to 
furnish monetary support than fathers who see their children 
only rarely or not at all. 

Educational efforts and changes in family law are 
needed to get absent fathers to give of their time as well 
as their money. In divorce cases involving children* the 
presumption of the court should be that both parents will 
share the task of childcare* except in instances where such 
an arrangement would clearly be detrimental to the well- 
being of the children. Regular contact with the children by 
both parents should be seen not merely as a matter of 
"visitation rightSf" but as a matter of parental duty. 
Although truly cooperative childrearing by divorced parents 
is a rare phenomenon* it seems perfectly possible for 
■parallel" childrearing to take place* wherein divorced 
parents maintain reasonably satisfactory relationships with 
their children while having relatively little to do with 
each other. 

Keeping Families Together 

Improving the life circumstances of children who do not 
reside with both parents must be a high priority for child 
welfare programs. But reformers and policy makers should 
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also note that the survey data support a rather traditional 
viewpoint with respect to children and families. The data 
reinforce the belief that the best thing for a child's 
mental health is to be living with both biological parents 
who remain together in a reasonably happy marriage. Other 
family situations may not be as bad as they are sometimes 
portrayed, but none seems quite as good for children's 
social and emotional development as a harmonious two-parent 
family. Thus, if we really want to benefit children, we 
should be asking what policies or programs might help to 
increase the chances that current and future generations 
will be raised by happily-married parents. 

This goal will not be accomplished by simply 
reinstating the onerous divorce laws of the past. Making it 
difficult for married couples to obtain a divorce may reduce 
marital disruption, but it does not promote harmony and 
cooperation. As we have seen, we would not be doing 
children any great favor by forcing their parents to stay 
together no matter how badly the parents might be getting 
along with each other. 

On the other hand, it does seem reasonable to expect 
that married couples with children would make an earnest 
effort to resolve their differences before being granted a 
legal separation or divorce. Even seemingly irreconcilable 
disputes between marriage partners can sometimes be worked 
out with the help of a third party. Follow-up data on 
adolescents who have experienced family stress in middle 
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fact* •IrMdy on« tr«nd in progresfi that may help to produce 
ttOC« atablt Mrriages in the near future. This is the 
tMdtncy for tod«y*s young woaen and men to remain single 
iongtr and to have their first children at later ages. On 
tlio average* couples who marry at later ages are more likely 
to rcMin married than those who wed in their teens or early 
titties. Btnce* the trend toward later marriage and 
cliil^B>«aring should be good news for the children that are 
prodaced f roa these unions. Indeed^ one positive step that 
public and private agencies could be taking to benefit 
futttrt generations of children would be to mount educational 
CMpaigns and other efforts not only to discourage teenagers 
fro« becoming pregnant, but to encourage more young people 
to wait until they are in their late twenties or early 
tbirtios before having children. Of course* many early and 
tifiatable marriages are precipitated by unintended 
prognancies# ao education and family planning services to 
prevent unplanned or unwanted pregnancies are relevant here 
aa well* 

Mditional research is needed on the factors that lead 
to stable or unstable marriages. The results of this 
reaearch should be made available to teenagers and young 
adulter and to their parents, teachers, and counselors, in 
osaily understandable and readily usable form. It should be 
poaaiblOf for example, to develop actuarial tables or 
computer programs that would provide prospective couples 
with a statistical estimate of the "life expectancy" of 
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their marriage, given some basic descriptive information 
about each of the partners. Data on the odds in favor or 
against a given marriage surviving for a specified period of 
time would be needed if various "divorce insurance" programs 
that have been proposed were to be put into effect. 

There is no guarantee that young people would make use 
of such information to choose their marriage partners with 
any greater wisdom than they do nowf of course. However, 
the recent declines in teenage smoking and marijuana use 
suggest that if young people are furnished with credible 
information about the relative risks involved in various 
courses of action, at least some of them will change their 
behavior accordingly. Although matrimonial decisions will 
probably always have a large irrational component — and 
many would not want to have it otherwise — couples who 
insist on entering into high-risk unions should at least do 
so with their eyes open, particularly if there are to be 
children involved* 
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Senator Denton. Thank you, Dr. Zill. Dr. Wallerscein, it is ap- 
parent that although you focused your testimony, as you are pro- 
fessionally focused, on the advising of families in transition, as you 
say, you seemed to be nodding when Dr. Zill indicated that if we 
can, we ought to do all we are capable of to address situations 
which seem to promote divorce or separation or conflict. That, 
of course, is Dr. Nicholi's belief, too. 

And there does seem to be a difference in point of view among 
you on a number of things, particularly the effect on the child, so I 
would ask if the three of you would care to direct questions to one 
another here for a few moments, It seems to me, for example, that 
Dr. Nicholi's assessment of the effect on children is a bit less opti- 
mistic than that of the other two. That is my own observation. 

If it is not true, then perhaps you do not want to ask one another 
questions. 

Ms. Wallerstein. I do not think that there is a difference of 
opinion as much as a difference in the population that we are look- 
ing at. 

Senator Denton. Yes. 

Ms. Wallerstein. Dr. Nicholi is a psychiatrist, and he is looking 
at patients. And I think I have gone out of my way to look at a 
range of familes in a normal population in which we are seeing dif- 
ferent responses. 

Senator Denton. Yes, that is true, too. All right, then, do you 
feel that way too. Dr. Zill, or go ahead. Dr. Nicholi, if you care to 
comment. 

Mr. NiCHOLL I think that is correct, that it is a difference of em- 
phasis. I am caught up every day with the 

Senator Denton. The problems, yes. 

Mr. Nicholi [continuing]. And of course, my focus is on that. I 
agree with, really, everj^ning that has been said by my two col- 
leagues here, and I think I would just like to make some comment 
about what I think is underlying all of this. So much of our ques- 
tions or our statements are directed toward what to do once the 
family has disolved. I think we need a lot of research to understand 
what it is that makes families stay together, that makes them 
somehow — though they all have conflicts. We all know that. Re- 
gardless of how ideal a relationship is, it is going to be plagued 
with difficulties and conflict. 

And why it is that some people can make the effort to work 
them out and others not. I think that there are two things that I 
wanted to add here. One is that there seems to be something in our 
society that is developing that indicates there is a low degree of tol- 
erance for stress, that somehow — and I do not know what the fac- 
tors are that cause this. But in the huge segment of our population 
that is now involved in the inhaling, ingesting, injecting, a wide va- 
riety of psychoactive drugs, that when you now talk to them about 
why they take them, they say it is to deal with feelings of stress, of 
boredom, of loneliness, of frustration, and so forth. 

And the tendency is that if there is any stress, we need to run 
away from it, to get away from it as quickly as possible. I think 
that holds true in a marriage. 

The other point that I wanted to make is that there is something 
lacking in our basic understanding of what is involved in human 
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relationships. And it seems to me that one of the things that we 
have not fully understood is that every relationship demands emo- 
tional and physical accessibility to one another; that the father in 
this country has never been home very much anyway, and now the 
mother, rather than bringing the father in, has gone out to join 
him, which I think makes them less emotionally accessible to one 
another; that I think is not an insignificant contribution to their 
getting divorced, as well as both of them not htsuig emotionally ac- 
cessible to their children. 

S?nator Denton. And we seem to explain that away in economic 
terms in order to obtain a home or two cars or whatever. We say 
you have to have two wage earners, and that the stresses of 
modern society are increased this or that way. I think back to the 
days when the colonists were just maintaining a beachhead, as it 
were, on the east coast, and they must have had quite a few stress- 
es. They starved to death by the droves in Jamestown and in Mas- 
sachusetts, for that matter. And they had hostile Indians. They had 
a hostile climate. So it is difficult for me to make that rationaliza- 
tion that stresses have brought about or have increased in intensi- 
ty. But I need education in that, I am sure. I think they may have 
changed their form, and then I think we may have changed, too, 
our estimate of what constitutes the essentials and the necessary 
luxuries of life, which in turn drive one or the other out to make 
more money. 

Will you comment on that? 

Ms. Wallerstein. I think there is a lot of stress on the family 
and I think a significant part of that stress comes from the work- 
place. It is fully expected that the fainily will accommodate the de- 
mands of the workplace rather than the workplace accomodate the 
needs of the family. We see this in regard to the civilian family 
and the military family. And martial rupture is high in both the 
civilian and the military population. 

Senator Denton. I do not want to interrupt you. I want you to 
continue. By no means did I mean to imply that there should not 
be policy which accommodates, in so far as is feasible, the demands 
of the workplace on the family. And I agree with all of you on the 
need to develop some means to force or allow fathers who have 
abandoned the mother with children to pay some kind of support. 

Is not much of this an attitudinal question, though, reflected 
sometimes in the way the two contract marriage, in the commit- 
ment to responsibilities rather than to enjoyment. 

Ms. Wallerstein. Only a minority of divorced women receive 
child support. Delinquency is very high. But some men are doing 
that which the court has ordered them to do. I interviewed a father 
who is earning $200,000 a year. His payments to his 14-year-old 
daughter had been set by the court when he was a medical student 
at $150 a month. He pays this regularly.' Now he is a successful 
surgeon. Yet there are no plans for an increase in the payments 
related either to the increased cost of living, the changed economic 
circumstances of the father, or the age of the child. Child support 
is set at the time of the divorce and then kept that way unless 
people go back to court. Most people do not return to court. They 
do not have the emotional or the financial resources to do so. 
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Senator Denton. Well, I know one man veiy well who pays with- 
out a court decree half of what he makes for child support. He 
would not be required to do anything like that. He is not that 
wealthy, but he does it because of a sense of obligation toward his 
children who are living with the mother. 

In other words, it would seem to me that there is a values ques- 
tion here among the individueds in our society. Perhaps the empha- 
sis on values has not been quite as it should have been during this 
revolutionary period cf the increase in divorces. 

Is there any possible support for that among you? 

Mr. ZiLL. Actually, we know surprisingly little about fathers in 
general and about their attitudes. It is an area where we need a 
good deal more research. I think on this whole question about atti- 
tudes about the family, we should recognize that while there is 
more stress on the family, perhaps, it is also true that we are de- 
manding more of the family. We have higher standards of marital 
relationships. You mentioned before. Senator, about infidelity. 
Well, in the past, women were expected to tolerate their husbands' 
infidelities. That was a fairly routine kind of procedure. That has 
changed now. 

The woman often wants as much from the marriage as the hus- 
band does. And so, some of what we are seeing comes not from the 
stress on the family, but from higher standards for the family/Fur- 
thermore, we should recognize that, here again, there are some 
good things going on. Age at a marriage is one of the correlates of 
marital stability. People who are niore mature when they get mar- 
ried tend to remain married longer. It does not always apply, but 
the fact that many young people are postponing their first mar- 
riage and their first child bearing is, I think, a positive change that 
is going on right now. 

Senator Denton. Well, flaunting infidelity, I think, a woman 
would never in any age tolerate. Hell hath no fury than that of a 
woman scorned. I have had to counsel families in the Navy, and 
although out of perhaps 100 divorces with which 1 was personally 
involved and which the counseling failed, although infidelity was 
not mentioned in the court, it was existing to a very great degree 
often as a primary cause of divorce. It was not mentioned, but was 
something that caused a great deal of pain and took its outlet in 
expressions regarding other faults or alleged faults that the couple 
found in one another. 

Ms. Wallerstein. Infidelity was a major cause for divorce in less 
than a third of the divorces that we have seen. 

Senator Denton. By their testimony? 

Ms. Wallerstein. We see these people in individual counseling. 
The conversation is private and confidential. Each person is talking 
about the other, as well as about himself or herself. So I think it is 
reliable. The central complaints that people have are that they feel 
unloved, unappreciated, and lonely in the marriage. Infidelity is 
not a major complaint. 

And they are expecting, as Dr. Zill says, that we are expecting 
more of marriage, and I think that is not so bad. 

Senator Denton. Expecting more not less. 

Ms. Wallerstein. That is right. 
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Mr. ZiLL. But, on the other hand, the data show that the children 
can do pretty well in a moderately conflictful marriage. So, in a 
sense, in pursuing our own holy grail of meaningful relationships, 
we are to some extent causing hurt to the children. 

Senator Denton. To the three of you, then, a permissive attitude 
toward sex outside of marriage is not that serious a factor with re- 
spect to unhappiness and divorce. 

Mr. NiCHOLi. I do not think we are saying that at all. 

Senator Denton. Well, I am glad to hear that because I thought 
that is what I was getting. 

Mr. NiCHOLi. Were either of you implying that? No, I do not 
think so at all- 
Senator Denton. For the record, I am glad to have that said. 

Mr. NiCHOLi. I think there is some evidence that shows that 
people that have difficulty controling their impulses, sexual im- 
pulses before marriage, have difficulty, equal difficulty after mar- 
riage. 

Senator Denton. Do you agree with that. Dr. Wallerstein? 
Ms. Wallerstein. Yes. 
Senator Denton. Dr. Zill? 
Mr. Zill. Yes. 

Senator Denton. Well, thank you very much, and we will be sub- 
mitting written questions to you and we hope that you will answer 
them. Your testimony was most valuable, and we greatly appreci- 
ate the time that you took to give it. 

On our final panel we have two distinguished individuals: Dr. 
Dorothy Rich, president. Home and School Institute; and Dr. 
George A. Rekers, Department of Family and Child Development, 
Kansas State University. 

-Welcome to our panel. Dr. Rich, Dr. Rekers. Dr. Rich, will you go 
ahead. 

STATEMENTS OF DOROTHY RICH, PRESIDENT, HOME AND 
SCHOOL INSTITUTE. GEORGE A. REKERS, PROFESSOR AND 
FORMER DEPARTMENT HEAD. DEPARTMENT OF FAMILY AND 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT. KANSAS STATE UNIVERSITY. MAN- 
HATTAN. KANS. 

Mrs. Rich. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am the founder of the 
Home and School Institute (HSI) which is dedicated to involving all 
families in a nurturing, educational role with their children. 

I am pleased to be here today to talk about the work of the insti- 
tute. This work involves large numbers of single parent and work- 
ing parent families across the country. In my testimony for the 
record, I discussed the institute's nondeficit approach: that is build- 
ing on the strengths of all families. And, appropriately, this week 
we are initiating a conference here in Washington on single parent 
families and the schools. I can talk about this conference and its 
goals if you would like to address questions on it later. 

In the testimony for the record I referred to the institute's home 
education program. . , ^ 

At this point I would like to describe briefly how it works. Our 
HSI home education program may be one of the "helps" that have 
been called for during the session this morning: How can we work 
directly with families? 
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The Home and School Institute system is designed to stimulate 
learning at home by children. It is especially suited for single par- 
ents and working parent families, but actually it be used success- 
fully in any home. 

It provides parents with simple techniques to foster learning. In 
fact, parents who know the value of informal education may be 
using, these on their own. But what we do is motivate all parents to 
do them and to become directly involved in teaching their children. 

These are activities, by the way, that do not duplicate the work 
of the school. The techniques involved for the young child— such 
activities as using the clock to teach arithmetic, using the TV 
schedule to keep to time limits, dialing and reading telephone num- 
bers; for the older youngsters, activities include filling in blank 
comic strips with home-made dialog, making good purchases at the 
store, or using maps for family trips. 

The activities are done alongside household routines. The hur- 
ried parent in a few minutes a day can teach science or reading, or 
math, or writing in a relaxed, at home way. The activities are easy. 
They do not take much time. They do not cost money. And we do 
have documentation, indicated in my written testimony, that these 
activities build the achievement and motivation of children. 

The key to this system and the way it differs from other pro- 
grams is not these simple activities, as such. We have found ways 
to get parents, usually mothers, to use them at home on a regular 
basis. We build on parents' love for their children and their ambi- 
tion to see them achieve. And it has been very gratifying in my 20 
years in working with parents, many of whom are on welfare, 
many of whom are single parents with little education themselves, 
to see how deeply they desire their children to succeed. 

We train teachers to tell parents how important they are in 
teaching their child, and we give teachers the home learning mate- 
rials to use with parents. In some programs, such as the large one 
that we created in Los Angeles, we involve parents to teach other 
parents. 

By and large, teachers generally have not received training in 
reaching out to parents, nor do they know the research which un- 
derscores the importance of doing this. Often, even if they want to 
work with parents, they do not get the support and the time from 
their school systems to do it. 

The Institute seeks to intervene with school administrations to 
win their support in this critically needed effort. Some school sys- 
tems do recognize the importance of this work, but they are still 
indeed few and far between. Here in the District of Columbia at 
Tubman School, the Institue has a federally supported demonstra- 
tion program entitled, "Home, the Learning Place." 

It is a replica of a home in a school. I invite you to come to see it. 
In this center we show parents and teachers how ever3rthing 
around them can be used for teaching. I would like to share briefly 
some examples of specific activities we call recipes for learning. 
These are given to parents in booklet form. 

The material is written and presented in such a way that par- 
ents know exactly what to do. They are encouraged to use their 
own imagination and creativity. They are told they can do nothing 
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wrong. This point of view, by the way, is implicit in our nondeficit 
ixpproach in working with families. 

After a while, they start to make up their own activities, and so 
do the children. An activity for purposes of example: Measure for 
pleasure. In this, we measure everything in the house. Catalog 
shopping spree is another. In this, we hypothesize on what to buy 
and make some wise buying judgments. 

Another activity current events wall where children and parents 
post articles and materials in which they are interested. Then 
there's morning messages: everyone in the family writes to each 
other. It cuts down nagging, and it gets things done. 

These are but a few activities from our storehouse. They have all 
been tested. They all work. They individualize education in a 
meaningful and very personal way at home. Our programs extend 
from kindergarten through junior high. The system has the advan- 
tage of providing for children systematic encouragement from par- 
ents to learn and to achieve. This is the real motivator. 

Children, then, use the activities and do in fact learn. What we 
have been doing is reaching out to parents and getting them to 
work with their child at home, building on their ambitions and 
their love for their children. 

We start with the idea that even the least educated, poorest 
mothers have ambition and love for their children. And they have 
these feelings in abundance. This is why we call our program the 
nondeficit concept. We do not start out blaming a parent for lack- 
ing money or education or for being a single parent. We start with 
the assurance that a mother's love is something strong that can be 
built upon. . 

I have included in my written statement some recommendations 
about specific ways to build upon this love. I could elaborate on 
them, but I will not go into great detail at this late hour. I do want 
to make a few recommendations that I believe government could 
indeed be thinking about. I suggest that what is needed today is a 
way to provide information and materials to help all families: One, 
to become more aware df their important role as educators of their 
children, and two, to offer a variety of home learning activities for 
families— all families— to use with their children at home. 

In the area of policy recommendations, I urge that all govern- 
ment interventions and support for the family, recognize that the 
family is indeed the chief societal institution capable of servicing 
the personal needs of adults and children; that all families, regard- 
less of their structure or socioeconomic status, already possess basic 
resources that could be mobilized and strengthened. 

Families can be and should be helped to help themselves, not to 
become passive recipients of outside aid. The family is the critical 
influence in the development of its members* attitudes, habits, and 
beliefs. We can provide nationally self-help education, health, nu- 
trition, and other programs that can be brought directly into the 
homes of families. This is possible now that we have the strength 
of a mass communications approach that can reach all families in 
a very direct way. . . 

In the area of program recommendations, I urge: that existing 
and/or new legislation, including the new math and science bill 
now in the Senate, include provisions to involve families in the en- 
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hancement of the learning that is being encouraged; that the help- 
ing professions, teachers, social workers, all those who work with 
families, receive training and materials in how to work more close- 
ly and effectively with the family unit; that information programs 
be developed to increase the public awareness of the importance of 
thG family and its role in education. 

In. terms of specific strategies, I suggest that we start by using 
the mass media, particularly television, to build the awareness of 
the family as a critical social institution. Home learning activities, 
could be used nationally to build functional literacy, nutrition 
health education. 

I would like to see volunteer organizations in which parents help 
other parents organize in a national effort. And I would like to add 
that I have a some of thoughts for putting these into action and 
one o. them is storefront centers in cities across the country. In 
these materials can be distributed directly to families, working par- 
ents, single-parent families— who do indeed care about their chil- 
dren. 

I have many more recommendations that I could share at a later 
time but I will conclude now with this thought: Instead of starting 
with what do we have to fix, let us start with what can we build 
on. The orientation changes from focusing on family's deficits to 
building on family's strengths. 

Thank you. 

-.S^^ prepared statement along with questions and response of 
Mrs. Rich follow:] 
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TESTIMONY 



Building on Family Strengths 
The Non-Deficit Model for Family Support 

Prepared by 

Dorothy Rich, President 
The Home and School Institute 



The views I will share today are my own and that of the 
Home and School Institute; but more importantly, they represent 
common sense, research, and experience of almost 20 years of direct 
service to thousands of families and schools across this nation 

Since 1964, I have been designing programs and materials 
for families and for schools. The goals of this work are to: 

• Strengthen the family as the primary nurturing 



• Build the academic and social development of school 
age children including handicapped children. We do 
this through realistic parent involvement 

in their children's education--without duplicating 
the work of the schools. 

• Provide "helping professions" with training and 
materials in order to help them work more effectively 
as partners with families. 

The programs of the Home and School Institute are realistic 

and systematic, using people- and resources already in place at 

home and in the community. We focus on practical assistance 
that all families and schools need to; 

(1) enable children to acquire self-discipline, purpose. 



for 
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and the skills and attention necessary for success 
in life; 

(2) provide daily life skills and feelings of satisfac- 
tion to adults in their parenting role. 

There is already a great deal known about families. The 
research on the importance of the family as educator is very 
clear. (The Institute has assembled a bank of these materials 
and would be pleased to share it.) 

We know so well the statistics about single parents and 
working mothers that these need not be repeated here. What may 
not be widely understood is that while these statistics show 
change, they do not necessarily show weakness. The Institute, 
in its programs around the country, has found strengths in all 
families. We have found that virtually all homes, no matter 
whether rich or poor, are citadels of care and concern for 
children. Homes are whole when there is an adult who cares for 
a child. We build on this caring, and we have not been dis- 
appointed or disillusioned. 

The work of the Institute has been devoted in large part 
to developing a parent-as- teacher strategy which can be used 
by all parents in their own homes with their own children. We 
build programs based on assuming family s trength--not deficits. 
Our demonstration programs (see list appended to this paper) 
employ a preventive, self-help approach. We provide a structured 
home education program which uses the unique resources of the 
home without duplicatirrg the work of the school. Research has 
documented positive effects for children. It has also shown 
that these programs work for a wide range of families, including 
those who have little time, little money, and little formal 
educa ti on. 

I believe— as a parent and teacher myself--that all parents 
want to help their children and what they need are the initial 
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tools to do the job. HSI provides, as the saying goes, tips on 



how to fish, and families then can catch fish for the rest of 
their lives. 

Families must see themselves as teachers. This takes 
nothing away from the schools. All families are the most impor- 
tant teachers of their children. Our approach builds a comple- 
mentary, non-adversarial partnership combining the strengths of 
the home and the strengths of the schools. As a school person 
for 25 years, I have great respect for the work of the school. 
But while the school as an insci*ution is powerful and needs and 
deserves our support, it just can't be as potent as the family. 

A question that needs to be addressed is not how to use the 
school to strengthen the family, but how to use the potency and 
impact of the family to strengthen the school. Research has 
clearly shown that the efforts of schools which do not involve 
families do not result in achievement for children. What is 
needed is a real and substantive partnership between home and 
school. And this needs to happen now. It's traditionally safe 
to say that we need to know more before taking action, etc., 
but in my judgment we already know a great deal. 

We know that families are important. We know that families 
Cr»re. We know that teachers want to be effettive. We know 'that 
a growing number of families and schools are feeling vulnerable, 
in the face of so many changes today. And we know that support 
is needed to help families and schools identify their strengths 
and to build upon them. 

These are the reasons why the Home and School Institute has 
initiated a national conference this week in Washington entitled 
Single Parent Families and the Schools . The purpose of this 
conference is to bring together, for the first time, educators 
and mental health professionals in a combined effort to address 
the followihg questions: 
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• What are schools doing now and what can be done to 
support more fully the development and achievement of 
children from single parent and working parent 
families? 

• How can these families help the schools? 

• Are there ways that schools, community agencies and 
families can collaborate more effectively? 

• How can related interest groups join forces to strengthen 
thi relationship between families and schools? 

The. conference is designed to provide and share information, 
offer needed, practical assi stance £ow to school s , communi ty 
organizations and families. Workshops cover: Innovative 
programs; Studies and research; Everyday concerns of families 
and schools; Social policy and future directions. 

The interest in this topic is so strong that all presenters 
and conferees are coming from across the country, without subsidy 
or honorarium, to attend. Well-known speakers, representing 
liberal and conservative points of view (including Dr. Benjamin 
Spock, who is now revising his famous book on Baby and Child Care ) 
will participate. Thanks to the interest and the generosity of 
the National Education Association, the meetings will be held 
at its headquarters here in Washington. 

As part of the conference ou\:..<;ach, a Home and School 
Institute analysis of research findings on the impact of single 
parent and working mother families on their ch>ldren's academic 
achievement will be presented. The conference format is parti- 
cipatory and is intended to elicit program and policy recommen- 
dations. These can be shared with the committee after the 
conference. 

The Home and School Institute has a long record of service 
and experience with families and schools across the nation. From 
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K Tht misi intdla» portlcularly television, should be 
utlllltd to create an awareness of the family as 
• critlcil social Institution. 

2. Home learning activities, in which families learn 
together^ should be developed in such areas as 
basic functional literacy* nutrition, and health 
education. 

3. A portion of direct aid programs to families could 
be set aside for the development of materials 

and training which would promote self-help and 
lelf-sufflclency for the family. 

4. Volunteer organizations, in which parents could 
help other parents* should be organized. 

5. ••Seed Money" grants should be established to encour- 
age local schools, health care and social agencies, 
institutions of higher education, professional 
associations, etc. to provide staff development and 
training in how to reach out to and work more 
effectively with families. 

Concluding Notg 

Instead of starting with "What do we have to fix?", 
lefs start with "What can we build on?" The orientation changes 
from focusing on the family's deficits to building on the family's 
strengths. 

The emphasis must be on prevention before issues become 
problems. The emphasis must be on abilities, before they become 
disabilities. The emphasis must be on what can be done with 
what is available now! 
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I thank you for inviting me to testify today and will con- 
clude with these words that my daughter and I wrote to express 
the Institute's thinking: 

Fulfilling a child's potential is a family's 
achievement, a community's strength, a nation's security 



Attachment: ^ ^ 

Brief Description of HSI Programs 
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HOME AND SCHOOL INSTI TUTE PROGRAMS 
Brief Descriptions 



life ^tl^^?«i^Jn^!h' 5^"'-:^° build student achievement and family 
lire--nas led to the development of these demonstration projects. 

^- The HSI Home Learning Study and Its Relationship to First 
Grade Achievement . Washington, n"f" IQ7/1-7R ^ 

First grade classes from both inner city and suburban 
schools, using HSI methods, achieved significantly higher scores 
in reading than similar control group classes. 

2- f.l'QJ^^,^ HELP (Home Education Learning Proqr;im) , Benton Harbor. 
Ml Chi gan , 1 976-ongoing — 

HSI teacher training methods and materials are used in a 
Title I ESEA program for first graders and kindergarteners. Stu- 
dents using HSI materials at home with their families achieved e 
42X gain in reading. Replications of this program have taken 
place in Grand Rapids and East Lansing, Michigan and in South Bend, 
Indiana. 



3. AHEAD (Accelerating Home Education and Development) Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference West, Los Ange ) es , Cal 1 f ornia . 
l978-ongo1ng . ^ » 

The HSI curriculum method is used to train neighborhood 
workers to help other families. Results from this pilot bilingual 
Spanish/English program Indicate that participating students test 
higher in reading. 



4. Families Learning Together , 1979-ongolng 

This HSI learning pi.^ran builds children's skills and adult 
knowledge simultaneously. Field tested in urban Michigan and 
rural South Carolina, 92s of the parents reported that the program 
made their children confident and enjoy school more. Replications 
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of this program have taken place in Nazareth, Pennsylvania, and 
Rockford, Illinois. 

5. Parent-School Partnership , Washington, O.C. 1980-ongoing 
This program involves families of learning disabled children. 

The HSI learning system consists of Home education Plans (HHP's) 
for each child to suppl Ciiient the Individualized Education Plans 
(lEP's) of the school. Significant educational gains have been 
documented. The Family Place Center, a replica of a home and 
community in a school classroom, illustrates how everything can 
be used for learning. 

6. Job Success Begins at Home , Washington, O.C, 1981-ongoing 
This program prepares junior high students for the world of 

work. It includes audio-visual and home learning materials. Adoles- 
cents, together with their families, build personal improvement 
s(.ills and attitudes designed to help them get and keep a job. 

7. Home-School Volunteer Corps , Washington, O.C, 1982-ongoing 
This program prepares teachers and senior citizens to work with 

families of junior high school students. Training strategies and 
home curricula are field tested to develop a partnership approach 
for involving senior citizens. 

8. Success for Fami 1 i es --Chi 1 d Abuse Prevention, 1982-ongoing 
This project establishes a prevention program for "at risk" 

families to increase healttiy family functioning and to decrease 
factors linked to child maltreatment. This adaptation of the 
Families Learning Together system involves family aides, the H*" ' 
home curriculum, individual family sessions and groups, and c 
Family Center. 
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Professional Training 

HSI college trai ni ng. programs , begun in 1971, provide academic 
credit for professionals working with families. These include the 
master's degree concentration in School and Family-Community 
Involvement and in-service workshops nationwide. Over 3000 pro- 
fessionals have successfully completed these programs since their 
inception. The U.S. Department of Education has identified this 
training as a unique model in community involvement. 



Parent Education 

HSI parent education programs, ongoing since 1964 include 
The Creative Parent and Success for Children workshops. These 
focus on specific family skill building. 

The sessions focus on daily life problem solving, positive 
parenting attitudes, and ways to build children's academic and 
social abilities. 

The goal in this training is to show families how to make 
effective use of the "natural environment" of their home and 
community setting. Examples include learning through ordinary 
activities such as putting away the laundry, setting the table, 
putting gas in the car, shopping at the supermarket. 



All of these programs are now ready for use nationally. 



The Home and School Institute, Inc. 
Special Projects Office 
1201 - 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington, O.C. 20036 
(202) 466-3633 
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April 8» 1983 



Senator Jeremiah Dontr* . 

United States Senate 

Conrittoe on Labor and Human Pesourocs 

Washirvjbon, D.C. 20510 



Dear Senator Denton: 



It was a pleasure and an honor to testify before your 
oomittoe on March 22. 

I am happy to respond to the additional questions submitted 
by Senator Dodd. 

Q: Miy db you feel that your institute's'nondeficif approach 
works so well? 

A. The nondeficit approach uses quaUties and innate capacities 
tSt Sirt^lly aU parents have-rather than asking parent 
to use qiaUties that they don't have. A parents' capacity 
Sr^ing, concern and Sve for their children is /Irea^ xn 
place; the nondeficit approach builds on these and on the 
^apSties parents have for seU-help. The institute's 
ro^ficit Spn^adi works also because it P^o^^des parents 
;SS^self-h?^ techniques that do ^^^."^^^^"^ 
have noncy, bo well educated or even highly literate. 
The institute activities are simple , on purpose: they can 

d^^Suy and take little tiirc. -n^v build on d;e motiva- 
tion and the love that parents have for their children. 



Q: itow could your hone education programs work 
more people? 



more widely for 



FuinUinRa 



A. One answer is to use institutions that already have direct acocss 

V^l^^^^rTof parents. These includb schools, hospitals, 
SiS^ S^d^lf^ ofliSs. in Washington, D.C., the institute 
iTa toe^thin School to shar how everything aiWl 
b^^uled^r iSiJling. This Family ^^^^^^^Cent^model 
muld bTout in schools, even storefronts, across the °ountr>'. 
S^g^rs^^iiS iSS about hone education in high school home 
economics classes; for busy workiiKj parent families, special tips 
child-, potential i. « family'. «chiov«ment, . conununity'. ^^^^^^^^f* 
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an the hcw-to*s of home education oould bo the content of PTA and back-to 
school ni^ts nationally* 

It's evsn possible to envision that svf)crmadccts emd gas stations could hand 
out here learning activities as "premiuTB" for their customers. Eltployers 
can build cnplpyee producti\rity by providing home looming rratcrials for parents 
that will help them organize their home lives so their minds can be fully on 
task at the job. 

Ihis oould bo and should bo a national educational effort. 



Qt How might we use ncwsps^sers, radio and television to encourage home education 
prograns? Hew nd^t we get nore school systems involved? 

HdTB learning "spots" could be provided as regular, brief features on rcidio, 
television, and in the newspapers. Self-help is now popular: parents arc no 
longer willing to wait for the oqx^rts. They're ready to move ahead to help 
thcmGelvcs and their diildren. On radio, a tip on teadiing reading or math 
in the kitrhen could be shared in 30 seconds. On television, one minute "ads" 
can show an easy science c:<periinGnt in the back yard or a math question at the 
gas station. In 1564, I originated a self-^ielp teaching no^ispaper ooltam for 
parents. In today's climate, it would he possible to find readers for these 
tips in newspapers cicross the country. It's not just public service: it's 
good business for the media, ihis is what the country wants, and no doiist 
sponsors oould bo found to help si^^port those "spots." 

The growing technology in individual homes also means that software oould be 
developed for oonputers, VTRS, and even tapes for homo and car cassetlc pla^-ers. This 
softvare would carry the message and show the practice of home education. 

Msre school systons will become involved with home education viien: 

a/ More school personnel beoome aware of the research that indicates the 
critical iitfsortance of the home as an ** educational institution." 

b/ More school teachers and adrdninstrators receive training in working with 
parents as home teachers. 

c/ A portion of legislatively mandated '[jnds rec[uire that teachers receive this 
training and provide teachers with runds to participate in these p.ograms 
to build home-school educat-^onal partnership. 

A case in point is the current math-science bill in the Senate. Tt> gain full 
benefit from this legislation, parents need to be involved as motivators and 
reinforocrs of their children's learning. 

Thank you for inviting me to testify axvi to respond to these questions. Please 
call upon me for any additional information you m^ need. 




Dorothy Rich, Ed.D. 
HSI President 
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Senator Denton. Thank you very much, Dr. Rich. And let me 
say that we did absorb your comment about the math and science 
emphasis. That bill is currently undergoing hearings^, and it oc- 
curred to me during those hearings that rather than throw money 
purely at math and science, we should think about the deficiencies 
in the English language which preclude successful study by reading 
books, and so forth. 

It reminds me of moving from school to school when I was a 
kid — we were in the hotel business — and each time I would change 
schools, I would find myself behind and ahead in various subjects. 
It was not the teacher; it was my mother who brought me up to 
speed in spelling or my father in arithmetic, as long as he was 
around. 

So, that is a very, very good suggestion. I shall see if we cannot 
get that incorporated somehow in the bill because we have the pro- 
pensity for thinking about throwing money at problems from the 
Government rather than functional ideas such as yours, of working 
with what we have. There is potential. It does not really require 
money. 

Ms. Rich. I think we have to think in terms of the total educa- 
tional process and not just the schooling itself. Schooling is part of 
the educational process. I do have research which I could share 
with you on the impact of the family on the educational achieve- 
ment of children. 

Senator Denton. I would be happy to receive that. I have used in 
my own talks to teachers the fact that the word "educare" in the 
original Latin, to educate, really meant, "to rear," and that par- 
ents and teachers share that together, that opportunity and obliga- 
tion. 

Go head. Dr. Rekers. 

Mr. Rekers. Thank you for this opportunity. I wanted Senator 
Grassley from Iowa to know that I am also an lowan, born in Wa- 
terloo, Iowa. Please pass that on to him; I am the third lowan here 
to testify today. 

Divorce has become one of the most common tragic crises in 
present day American society. The rapid growth of the number of 
broken homes has forced unprecedented numbers of children to 
suffer as innocent victims. 

In 1960, 1 in 11 children in the United States, as has been men- 
tioned, lived in single parent homes. But by 1980, it was 1 in 5 chil- 
dren living in a single-parent home. In 1980 there were over 11 
million children living in families without a father figure at home. 
With this huge number of homes without a father for American 
children, as documented by the previous witnesses, we should 
surely ask: "What is the effect of father absence on children's de- 
velopment?" 

As Dr. Nicholi of Harvard University also summarized, research 
has documented that children without fathers are more likely to 
have lowered academic performance, are more likely to be school 
dropouts, have truancy problems, have more cognitive and intellec- 
tual deficits, have increased adjustment problems of various sorts, 
and have higher risks for psychosexual development problems. 

With major research grants from the National Institute of 
Mental Health, for many years I have studied psychosexual and 
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gender disturbances in the development of children since 1972. And 
I have concluded that the father's absence is related to risks for 
the boy's adjustment to a normal male identification. 

Research has established that one of the more important func- 
tions of the father in the home is to insure development of appro- 
priate sexued identity in children. Absence of the father for boys 
has been linked to greater occurrences of effeminancy, particularly 
when the father leaves in preschool years for the boy, higher de- 
pendence, less successful adult heterosexual adjustment, greater 
aggressiveness, and exaggerated masculine behavior for boys when 
the father leaves during the preadolescent years. 

Compared to girls from mtact families, girls who have lost their 
fathers by divorce have been found to be overly responsive to 
males, more likely to be sexually involved with males as adoles- 
cents; they marry younger; they were pregnant more often before 
marriage, and they became divorced or separated from their own 
eventual husbands more frequently. 

In my research studies of boys with sexual identity disturbances 
at the UCLA Psychology Clinic and at the University of Florida 
Child and Adolescent Psychiatry Division, I found that 67 percent 
of the biologicsd fathers were absent from the home for these boys 
with these problems. And the reason for th6 father's absence was 
separation and/or divorce in 82 percent of the cases. At the time of 
my study in the early 197 O's, approximately 12 percent of all white 
children in the United States were living with their mothers only 
without benefit of a father figure, compared to the 67 percent of 
the boys with sexual identity disturbance. 

Taken all together, the evidence has correlated the absence of 
the father with higher risk for male sexual identity disturbance, as 
well as other disorders, such as depression in adolescence, and 
other psychiatric symptoms. 

In contrast, child development research indicates that secure 
sexual identity is fostered in both boys and girls when fathers are 
in the home and are affectionate, nuturant, available and actively 
involved in child rearing. 

Dr. Wallerstein presented her important research on divorce 
which has revealed that the initial impact of separation or divorce 
does cause pain, suffering, fears, and disruption for almost all chil- 
dren and adolescents involved. As a practicing clinical child psy- 
chologist and family therapist, I regularly witness what the re- 
search has documented for these children of broken homes: These 
youngsters typically suffer depression over their loss, worry and 
anxiety over the marital disinte^ation, anger toward a parent for 
the resulting chaos and disruption, guilt over their real or imag- 
ined misbehavior thought to have contributed to the family break- 
up, loneliness and apprehensiveness over being seen as different 
from their playmates, a painful longing for their departed father, 
and a keen feeling of vulnerability to uncontrollable tragedy. 

The child's acute psychological distress, their susceptioility to 
emotional disturbances, and the sense of family instability have 
been documented to persist at least for 2 years and have potential 
lifetime consequences. 

To simply survey children, teenagers, or adults about their own 
self-report of their perceived adjustment, as Dr. Zill reported, is not 
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the best available measure of adjustment. I think that scientifically 
speaking, Dr. Zill appeared to be extrapolating beyond what his 
data could really determine when he implied that the psychological 
impact of divorce usually does not have long term effects, based 
only on his simple survey questions. 

Senator Denton. Did you agree with the thrust of my question 
when he talked about the almost lack of difference between chil- 
dren in tact homes and those who were in divorced families, that 
there was only about 10 percent difference in what they said about 
how closely they related to their father or their mother. 

But I believe that has to be, as I asked him, empathetically con* 
sidered. If you ask the child when the parents are already broken, 
are you close to your mother and father, they are going to answer 
from a different base than asking one who is still with his parents. 

Is that not correct? 

Mr. Rekers. I agree with that. That is a methodological problem 
of that survey questionnaire research method. And a better meas- 
ure, scientifically speaking, would be a research method that would 
actually conduct a study to do a professional, clinical assessment 
evaluation of those families and individuals, and to investigate by 
actually observing the home situation and observing the actual re- 
lationships between parent and child many years after the divorce. 

Prior to the second half of the 20th century in America, divorce 
was not prevalent, and a popular attitude of even unhappily mar- 
ried couples was that they should stay together for the good of the 
children. In contrast, the latter half of the 20th century has wit- 
nessed a major shift in values to a popular lay and professional at- 
titude expressing a strong sentiment that unhappy marriage for 
the couple is equally unhappy for the children, implying the 
needed so-called solution of divorce to restore happiness for the 
parents, which presumably will foster happiness for the children as 
well. 

Although the myth of romantic love in marriage may be dying, 
the m3^h of romantic divorce flourishes for many Americans. 
While most might agree that perpetuating a conflict-filled mar- 
riage for the sake of the children only lacks complete logic, I am 
increasingly disappointed by so many in the media, as well as pro- 
fessionals and married couples alike who overlook the obvious 
third alternative to divorce or staying unhappily married. That is, 
it would be better to solve the marital problems and restore har- 
mony in the existing marriage. 

It is irresponsible to automatically assume the fatalistic view 
that nothing could be done to solve the problems causing conflict in 
the marriage. With the widespread acceptance of divorce as an in- 
stant so-called solution in our instant society where we are used to 
instant meals and the like, millions of divorce cases entering the 
courts in the last decade have never attempted concerted problem 
solving efforts with an outside resource, such as a marriage coun- 
selor, psychologist, clergy, social worker, or family life educator. 

Furffiermore, the followup studies on divorced children of Drs. 
Wallerstein and Kelly reveal that the majority of children sur- 
veyed 5 years after their parents divorce did not consider their 
after divorce families to be an improvement over their before di- 
vorce home. The children reported more happiness before divorce 
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than did their parents. From the child's perspective, divorce should 
be viewed as an extreme measure of last resort, something akin to 
the amputation of a limb if one's body is affected by gangrene and 
no medical treatment has succeeded, but only after trying medical 
treatment. 

While neither an unhappy marriage nor a divorce is the most de- 
sirable environment for children's development, too many profes- 
sionals and lay people alike hastily assume the inevitability of con- 
tinued unhappiness in the conflicted marriage to ethically justify 
the supposed solution of family divorce. 

Actually, divorce is nothing more than trading one set of prob- 
lems for a different set of tragic and often enduring problems, often 
including the problems associated with father absence. It seems 
that millions of parents have purchased their relief from marital 
conflict with a divorce that forces their children to pay the price in 
unhappiness, stress, and adjustment problems that could persist for 
a lifetime. 

Victimless divorce is either rare or nonexistent when children 
are present. How much better it would be if the professions and 
public alike refocused upon a search for a genuine solution to mari- 
tal dissatisfaction in order to preserve the family unit in an unbro- 
ken state. 

Fresh, new national leadership is needed at exactly this point. 
For too long American society has attended to the individual needs 
of children of broken homes and the plight of the single parent to 
the neglect of the family system before its breakdown. The result 
has often been only a partial symptomatic relief or a bandaid ap- 
proach which has neglected the root problems in the original 
family unit itself. 

Isolated, categorical government programs, such as those for 
pregnant teenagers, runaway youth, child nutritional problems, 
school dropouts, juvenile delinquency, child abuse, or many child 
adjustment problems simply have not often typically met the total 
family needs which generated the original problem in the first 
place. 

George Gallup eloquently summarized the evidence that Ameri- 
cans hope and aspire for an intact, traditional nuclear family. 
Americans need help on how to implement their goals. Many seri- 
ous marital and child development problems, could be prevented or 
corrected in earlier stages if families were better equipped to recog- 
nize family strengths and to build upon those strengths. 

In that regard, I agree with Dr. Dorothy Rich's approach of 
training parents in skills on how to put their strong family values 
into practice. 

Many needy marriages would benefit from learning about suc- 
cessful and coping practices used by families with high levels of 
well-being. Strategic funding could be appropriated to the Office for 
Families in the Department of Health and Human Services with 
the mandate to develop family-life education materials to be dis- 
tributed to families based upon the values of the desirability of 
marital pern^anence, with sexual relationships reserved exclusively 
within marriage, and the importance of the continuity of parental 
care for children. 
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These materials could be disseminated by private, local, commu- 
nity service organizations, including Scouts, volunteer city service 
clubs, PTA's, churches, synagogues, and other social agencies. Mar- 
riage enrichment and parent educat: jn curriculums that promote 
the values and skills possessed by strong American families should 
be identified, developed, evaluated, and disseminated by the U.S. 
Office for Families to existing social support networks in local com- 
munities. 

Research indicates that family connections with local support 
networks decreases demand for a use of a variety of governmental 
social services. Research has also established a high correlation be- 
tween religious commitment and family commitment. This finding 
underscores the strategic importance of encouraging the work of 
religious institutions with family education and their ongoing in- 
volvement with natural helping networks for families. 

Volunteer resources can be activated by providing effective, pre- 
ventative, educational materials for local programing to enhance 
marital satisfaction and parental competence, nuturance, and 
human problem solving skills. By promoting dissemination and 
widespread utilization of demonstration research project findings 
on building family strengths, the Federal role could effectively fa- 
cilitate private and local agency efforts to prevent family breakups 
and thereby promote more stable and adaptive child development. 

The current divorce rate is unacceptable for American children. 
It is shortsighted to focus all Government-sponsored sei-vices on 
helping children and adults after the tragedy of divorce. The Gov- 
ernment sector and the private sector should join in a new partner- 
ship to prevent family breakup. 

The solution is not for Government to get into the home, but for 
the Government to encourage parents to rediscover their critical 
role in the home. Let us sow some seeds of forward-looking govern- 
mental initiative to strengthen family life in American society, 
which will reap a fruitful harvest of greater stability, self-fulfill- 
ment, and a role model for the future of the children of our Nation. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Rekers follows:] 
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period between aqes 6 and \2 years were significantly more likely to display an 
emgoerated masculine agqressiveness. Both of these detrimental effects reflect 
an inadequate development of masculine role and male Identification. 

In oirls, research studies have compared airls with two parents to Qirls 
who grew up without a father because of divorce or death of the father. Compared 
to the girls from intact families, qirls who lost their fathers by death were 
wore inhibited in their relationships with males in general, but Qirls who lost 
their fathers by divorce were overly responsive to males, were more likely to 
be sexually involved with males in adolescence, married younger, were pregnant 
more often before marriage, and became divorced or separated from their eventual 
husbands more frequently. 

While there may be various contrastinn family etiologies for a variety of 
forms of sexual deviance, taking the research as a whole, fathers of homosexual 
and transsexual men are reported to be more often absent, uninvolved, indifferent, 
rejecting, or unaffectionate as compared to fathers of heterosexual men. In 
my studies of boys with sexual identity disturbances that parallel the retrospective 
reports of adult homosexuals, transsexuals and transvestites, I discovered the 
«ame Pattern. With boys between three and thirteen years of aae studied at 
the U.C.L.A. Psychology Clinic and the University of Florida Child and Adolescent 
Psychiatry Division, I found that sixty-seven percent of the biological fathers 
of these boys were physically absent from the home. Virtually all the fathers were 
absent in the homes of the boys with the most profound sexual identity distur- 
bances, while 545 of the fathers were absent for the more moderately disturbed 
boys. The mean aoe of the sexual identity disturbed boys was 3S years at the 
time of separation from their fathers, with 801: of the boys being aoe 5 or under 
when separation hod occurred. The reason for the father's absence was separation 
and/or divorce In B2X of these cases. At the time of my study in the early 1970' s, 
approximately 12: of all white children in the United States were living with their 
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mothers only without benefit of a father figure, compared to 67% of the boys 
with sexual identity diiturbance. Taken together, all the available evidence 
has correlated the absence of the father with nale sexual identity disturbance 
and masculine role adjustment problems. 

In contrast, child development research indicates that a secure male identity 
and normal masculine adjustment is fostered in boys by fathers in the home who 
are affectionate, nurturant, available, and actively involved in child rearing. 
Girls secure in their femininity tend to have fathers who encourage their 
feminine adjustment, and contribute leadership in childrearing. Therefore, the 
decline of the nuclear family in recent decades could have a debilitating effect 
on the establishment of nomal psychosexual identity in increasing numbers of 
children. 

Research on divorce reveals that the initial impact of the separation or divorce 
causes pain, suffering, fears and disruption for almost all children and teenagers 
involved. As a practicing clinical child psychologist and family therapist, I 
regularly witness what the research documents for these children of broken homes: 
These youngsters typically suffer depression over their loss, worry and anxiety 
over the marital disintegration, anger toward a parent for the resultant chaos 
and disruption, guilt over their-real or imagined misbehavior thought to have 
contributed to the family break-up, loneliness and apprensiveness over being seen 
as different from playmates, and a keen feeling of vulnerability to uncontrollable 
tragedy. The child's acute psychological distress and sense of family instability 
persist two or more years, with potential life-time consequences. Each year 
over the past decade, more than one million children under 18 years of age have 
experienced their parent's divorce, with estimates that between 32 to 46 percent 
of children who have grown up in the United States during the 1970's will have 
experienced separation or divorce of their parents. These widespread effects 
are not only psychological but econonic, with over half of all single-parent 
families living below the poverty level. 
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Prior to the second half of the twentieth century in America, divorce was 
not prevalent and a popular attitude of even unhappily married couples was that 
they should stay married "for the good of the children." In contrast, the latter 
half of the twentieth century has witnessed a shift in values to a popular lay 
and professional attitude expressing a strong sentiment that an unhappy marriage 
for the couple is equally unhappy for the children, implying the needed so-called 
"solution" of divorce to restore happiness for the parents which presumably will 
foster happiness for the children as well. Whilemost might agree that perpetuating 
a conflict-filled marriage "for the sake of the children" only lacks logic, I am 
increasingly disappointed by so many media reporters, professionals and married 
couples alike overlook the obvious third alternative to divorce or staying unhappily 
married--that is, it would be better to solve the marital problems and restore 
harmony in the existing marriage. With the widespread acceptance of divorce as 
a so-called "solution" to marital conflict, millions of divorce cases entering 
the courts in the last decade have never attempted concerted problem-solving efforts 
with an outside resource such as a marriage counselor, psychologist, clergy, 
social worker, or family life educator. Furthermore, the follow-up studies of 
Ors. Wallerstein and Kelly revealed that the majority {S6%) of children surveyed 
five years after their parent's divorce did not consider their after-divorce 
family to be an improvement over their before-divorce home. The children reported 
more happiness before divorce than did their parents. The children generally 
prefer living together with both moir .nd dad. While neither an unhappy marriage 
nor divorce is the most desirable environment for children's development, too 
many professional sand lay people alike hastily assume the inevitability of con- 
tinued unhappiness in the conflicted marriage to ethically jtstify the supposed 
"solution" of family divorce. Actually, divorce is nothing more than trading 
one set of problems for a different set of tragic and often enduring problems— 
often including the problems associated with father absence. How much better it 
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would be if the professions and public alike refocused upon the search for a gen- 
uine solution to the marital dissatisfaction in order to preserve the family unit 
in an unbroken state. 

Fresh, new national leadership is needed at exactly this point. For too 
long, American society has attended to the individual needs of the children 
of broken homes and the plight of the single-parent to the neglect of the family 
system before its breakdown. The result has often been only a partial 
symptomatic relief, or a "band-aid" approach which neglected the root problems 
in the original family unit itself. Isolated categorical government programs- 
such as those for pregnant teenagers, runaway youth, school drop-outs, juvenile 
delinquents, or childhood adjustment problems— simply have not typically met 
the total family need which generated the individual problem in the first place. 

Many serious marital and child development problems could be prevented or 
corrected in early stages if families were better equipped to recognize family 
strengths and to build upon those strengths. Many needy marriages would benefit 
from learning about the successful and coping practices used by families with high 
levels of well-being. There is a glaring need for more prevention and family life 
education to off-set the need for expanded governmental financial support for 
rewdial social services for child victims of broken families. The escalating 
rate of increase in broken families might tax our natural resources to the limit 
if we fail to find solutions to mending marriages and strengthening existing 
families because of our preoccupation with the remedial task of providing 
services to the victims of broken families. 

The federal role needs to be reconceptualized to analyze family impact 
variables, to determine the impact of national policies, regulations, taxation 
and legislation upon families, and to publicize how successful marriage and family 
life works. Stratetic funding should be appropriated to the Office for Families 
in the Department of Health and Human Services with the mandate to develop family 
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life education materials based upon the values of the desirability of marital 
permanence, with sexual relationships reserved exclusively within marriaqe 
and the importance of the continuity of parental care for children. These materials 
could be disseminated by private, local community service organizations (includinq 
scouts, volunteer city service clubs, PTAs, churches, synagooues and social agencies). 
Marriage enrichment and parent education curricula that promote the values and 
skills possessed by strong American families should be identified, developed, 
evaluated and disseminated by the U.S. Office for Families to existing social support 
networks in local communities. Research indicates that family connections with 
local support networks decreases demand for use of a variety of governmental social 
services. Research has established a high correlation between religious cormit- 
ment and family commitment; this finding underscores the strategic importance 
of encouraging the work of religious institutions with family education and 
their involvement with natural helping networks for families. Volunteer 
resources can be activated by providing effective preventative educational 
materials for local programming to enhance marital satisfaction and parental 
competence, nurturance, and human problem-solving skills. By promoting dissemina- 
tion and widespread utilization of demonstration project findings on building 
family strengths, the federal role could effectively facilitate private and 
local agency efforts to prevent family breakup, and thereby promote more stable 
and adaptive child development. 
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One of the more important roles that the father plays in the family is to 
ensure the establishment and development of appropriate sexual identity in his 
children. Recent evidence (Fagot, 1974; Rubin, Provenzano, & Luria, 1974) 
suggests that the father is the parent who is most actively involved in sex- 
typing his sons and daughters. It is not entirely clear why this is the case. 
Lynn (1974) has discussed one line of thought which sugqests that the father 
usually fulfills an instrumental role in the family, in contrast to the expres- 
sive role of the mother. Since instrumentality is associated with preparing the 
children for thfir roles in society, the father may be nore concerned with 
promoting masculinity in his sons and femininity in his daughters. In considering 
the active part that the father plays in sex-typing his children, an important 
question arises. What happens to the sex-role learning' process when the father 
is absent from the home? Professionals who deal with families are often faced with 
questions regarding the consequences of paternal absence due to a variety of 
reasons, snrh as separation, divorce, military service, and death. There is a 
body of research that addresses specific questions of this sort that may arise. 
What Are the Effects of Father Absence on Psychosexual Develooment in Boys? 

Early research in the area of gender-identity development focused on the 
effects of father absence. These early studies dealt primarily with boys» since 
it was believed that the detrimental influence on a fatherless home should be 
particularly evident in young males. Early paternal deprivation has been linked 
to more feminine cognitive styles (Carlsmith. 1964). lower masculinity, higher 
dependence, and either less aggression or exaggerated masculine behaviors. 

Paternal absence has been reported to have negative effects on the psycho- 
sexual development of boys in numerous studies. For example, Stolz (1954) 
found that boys who were separated from their fathers during preschool years were 
more labeled by their fathers as "sissies" than those who had not been separated 
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from their fathers. Nash (1965) reported on a group of 41 male orphans who had 
been brought up exclusively by women from 6 mo. to 5 yr. of age. These boys 
tended to score in the feminine direction on a battery of psychological tests 
more than a control group of boys from father-present homes. When half of this 
group was moved after the age of ^ to cottages where a married couple (and thus 
a father-figure) was present, their masculinity scores were hiqher than those of 
the other half of the group who remained in the totally feminine environment. 
However, both groups remained lower on their masculinity scores than the control 
group. 

Fatherless boys have father fantasies that are more similar to those of 
girls than to those of boys with fathers present (Bach, 1946). Compared to boys 
from intact homes, boys with fathers absent are more likely to be perceived as 
effeminate by social workers familiar with the boys' case histories (Stephens, 
1961). As adults, males from fatherless homes display less successful hetero- 
sexual adjustment than their counterparts whose fathers are present (Winch, 1949), 

Another variable which must be considered in studying the effects of paternal 
deprivation is the reason for the father's absence from the home. Boys whose 
parents are divorced are more likely to be aggressive than are those whose fathers 
are dead (Santrock, 1977). 

At What Age Are the Effects of Paternal Deprivation Host Readily Evident? 

The age at which separation from the father occurs is an important variable. 
In general, the earlier that paternal deprivation occurs, the more profound the 
debilitating impact on the psychosexddl development of his sons. Heatherington 
(1966) found that the sex-typed behaviors of young males whose fathers left home 
after the age of 5 resembled those of males whose fathers were present but this 
was not the case if the father left during the first four years of life. 

The observable effects of paternal deprivation can take quite different forms, 
depending on the age at which separatio. occurs. Separation during preadolescence 
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is more likely to produce exaggerated masculine behaviors than when the child is 
an infant or preschooler at the time of separation from the father (Santrock, 1977). 
If the father leaves the family when the son is between the ages of 6 and 12 yr., 
the son is significantly more likely to display an exxagerated masculine aggressive- 
ness (McCord, McCord, & Thurber, 1962). 

At first glance, the divergent results which indicate that paternal depriva- 
tion can result in either feminine or hypermascul ine behavior appear puzzling. 
One way to resolve this apparent contradition of findings is to conceptualize 
the effect of fathers' absence as contributing to inadequate development of the 
masculine role, whether it be evidenced by deprivation in the feminine or the 
hypermasculine directions. Harrington (1970) has suggested that both exaggerated, 
compensatory masculine behavior (including aggression) and feminine behavior, 
on the other hand, are errors in sex-role behavior of males. Therefore, the 
apparent inconsistencies in the literature may reflect two possible deficits in 
sex-role behavior which can result from paternal absence-ei ther femininity or 
compensatory masculinity. 

Biller (1968), in an effort to resolve some of the inconsistencies in the 
literature, conducted a study in which he advoca.ted the use of a multidimensional 
approach to defining masculinity, including measures of sex-role preference, 
sex-role orientation, and sex-role adoption. Sex-role prefererce, the conscious 
desire to adhere to the masculine or feminine role, was measured in terms of 
toy and game preferences. Sex-role adoption, which is related to the individual's 
overt behovior and society's perception of his behavior, was defined in terms 
of teacher ratings. Sex-role orientation, the conscious or unconscious sense of 
basic maleness or femaleness, was inferred to be measured by the Draw-a-Person 
and the IT Scale. 

Support for the distinction between various aspects of masculinity was 
found in Biller's (1968) study. The measures used to define one aspect of 
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masculinity were more highly correlated with each other than they were with the 
measures of other aspects of masculinity, and predictions could not safely be 
made from one aspect of masculinity to another. Therefore, the divergent results 
that can be obtained by measuring different facets of masculinity may be responsible 
for some of the apparently inconsistent findings in the literature. 

Biller (1968) found that fathers* absence had a detrimental effect on the 
development of sex-role orientatiofi, but did not affect sex-role adoption 
at all. Fathers' absence before the age of 4 yr. had a more enduring negative 
effect on sex-role orientation than on sex-role preference. A more recent study 
by Drake and McDugall (1977) confirmed the finding that fathers* absence has 
a significant effect on sex-role orientation, but not on sex-role adoption or 
sex-role preference. 

What Are the Effects of Father Absence on Psvchosexual Development in Girls? 

There are relatively few studies that have dealt with the effects of paternal 
deprivation on daughters. Consequently, our knowledge of this area is limited and 
only tentative conclusions can be drawn. However, it does appear that the effects 
of paternal deprivation are less devastating with regards to psychosexual 
development in girls than boys. Several studies (e.g., Santrock, 1970; Winch, 
1949) did not find significant differences between girls whose fathers were 
absent and those whose fathers were present in terms of sex-typed behaviors. 
When significant differences have been found, the pattern of effects observed 
has been as complex as was the case with boys. For example, the negative con- 
sequences of a fatherless home can be expressed in different forms, depending 
on the reason for the fathers' absence. Hetherington (1972) studied a group of 
adolescent females and found that, if the fathers' absence was due to death, the 
girls were inhibited in their interactions with males. In contrast, the Qirls 
were overly responsive to males and displayed early heterosexual behavior when 
fathers were absent after divorce. 
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Girls from hones broken by divorce are more often married younger, more 
often pregnant at the time of marriage, and more likely to become divorced or 
separated from their husbands as compared to girls from an intact, two-parent 
family (Hetherington, Cox & Cox, 1979). 

Has Research Investigated Whether Father Absence Is Related to Sexual Identity 
Disorders? 

The literature on the psychosexual development of normal children has revealed 
that the father is the parent whose role behaviors are most likely to generate 
sex-appropriate behaviors in children (Fagot, 1974; Rubin, Provenzano & Luria, 1974). 
Paternal characteristics that foster the establishment of nomal gender identity in 
children include paternal nurturance and dominance (Hethenington & Deur, 1971; Lynn, 
1974). In contrast, recent literature reviews of the effects of paternal 
deprivation (Biller, 1976; Mead & Rekers, 1979; Rosen & league, 1974) indicate that 
the sex-role learning process is adversely affected when fathers are either 
physically or psychologically absent from the home. 

As anticipated, the impact of paternal deprivation on psychosexual adjustment 
is most conspicuous in homosexual and transsexual men. However, the role of the 
father in the etiology o^ gender-behavior disturbances and gender- i denti ty dis- 
turbances has received considerably less attention than has the study of paternal 
variables in the establishment of gender identity in normal children. With the 
exception of a study by Rosen and league (1974), the majority of the research on 
fathers and various psychosexual behavior patterns has relied on the retrospective 
reports of adult homosexuals, transvestites, and transsexuals. Before turning to 
the major findings of this body of research, it is necessary to discuss the method- 
ological problems of these studies that may limit the range of conclusions to 
be drawn from these data. 

Because most of the studies on gender disturbances are rf?trospective in 
nature, a word should be said about the limited utility of retrospective case 
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Studies. The first possible artifact is the influence of memory on retrospective 
accounts. An adult who reports that his father was a weak, effeminate man tells 
you something about his present recollection of his father at the time of child- 
rearing. Childhood memories can easily become distorted, and scientifically it is 
untenable to assume automatically that the retrospective reports of adults are 
accurate representations of past events, although the retrospective account may 
represent subjective reality for the person. Secondly, retrospective studies of 
clinical cases are inherently biased in that they reveal nothing about the number 
of individuals who had similar family backgrounds and yet do not experience diffi- 
culties in psychosexual adjustment. Similarly, it cannot be determined if the 
re;)Orted parental characteristics contributed to or were the resulVof atypical 
sex-typed behaviors in children. Correlational data do not automatically consti- 
tute evidence regarding the direction of causality between variables. 

Another methodological issue not completely resolved involves the represen- 
tativeness of the sample of subjects used. With the exception of the study by 
E. Hooker (1969), many of the early studies dealt exclusively with homosexual persons 
experiencing psychological distress. Consequently, other psychological disorders 
may have often been confounded with homosexuality. More recent studies (Bell & 
Weinberg, 1978) have recruited subjects from homosexual organizations in an attempt 
to avoid this problem, although not being treated for psychological disorder is a 
fallible criterion of "normality." Another source of sampling bias has been 
introduced into these studies in that individuals who are involved in homosexual 
organizations, particularly in the San Francisco area, may be less socially 
isolated, more vocal and psychiatrically differentiating than the population of 
individuals at large with homosexual behavior. 

Studies that deal with gender-disturbed children avoid some of the limita- 
tions inherent in retrospective studies. However, these studies have methodological 
problems peculiar to themselves. Some of the studies on fathers and qender-disturbed 
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Children have not provided an appropriate control group (including the present 
study), therefore limiting the conclusions that can be drawn from the findings. 
The majority of these studies have been conducted largely in the clinical settina, 
which may represent only a resxricted sample of familial interactions in the , 
general non-patient population. 

Keeping in mind the methodological limitations of this body of literature, we 
will first examine the role of the father in the etiology of male homosexuality. 
Are Children from Broken Homes. More Likely to Develop Problems with Homosexual 

Tendencies? 

The classic, familial constellation reported for the male homosexual includes 
a close-binding, intimate mother and a hostile, detached father. This pattern of 
family relations has beer, observed in both patient (Bieber, et al.» 1962; West, 
1959) and non-patien- homosexual samples (Evans, 1969; Hooker, 195B, 1959, 1969). 
In the Bieber et al. (1969) study, the fathers of honkisexual sons were often 
described as aloof, hostile and rejecting. More than four-fifths of these fathers 
were physically or psychologically absent from the home. In addition, they rarely 
took measures to protect their sons from the influence of a seductive, overly 
close mother. There are many problems associated with this study » including 
the fact that the subjects were high socioeconomic status patients from the New 
York City area undergoing psychoanalysis and thus a very select population. Because 
this was a patient population, other personality problems may also have influenced 
their relationships with their parents. In addition, the questionnaires dealing 
with familial relations were filled out by the subjects' psychoanalysts* based on 
their second-hand reconstructions of what their patients had told them about their 
childhood experiences. However, the close-binding mother/hostile* aloof father 
pattern has been upheld in h number of studies, making it the most common familial 
constellation observed in the backgrounds of homosexual males. Despite major 
methodological differences* this uniformity of findings is very convincing. 
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Nevertheless, recent research (Bell & Weinberg, 1978) has suggested that there 
may be multiple contrasting etiologies in homosexuality and indeed a variety of 
forms of homosexuality with differing types of family backgrounds. 

The literature on heterosexual males reveals that paternal deprivation, in 
the form of either physical or psychological absence, has adverse effects on 
psychosexual development. This is particularly evident in the case of homosexual 
sons. Characteristics of the father tnat foster normal psychosexual adjustment— 
nurturance, affection, active involvement in the family and dominance- -are notably 
lacking in the fathers of hocnosexuals. 

In a study of Saghir and Robins (1973) the fathers of homosexual men were des- 
cribed by their sons as indifferent and uninvolved. They were often perceived as 
being rejecting, sometimes deriding their sons for their lack of interest in 
typically masculine activities. In the majority of the cases, the fathers of 
homosexuals left the decision-making in the home to the mothers. Not surprisingly, 
only 13% of the homosexuals, compared to 66t of the heterosexual control group, 
identified with their fathers. ' •' 

Fathers of homosexual sons are less affectionate than those of heterosexual 
sons (Apperson & McAdoo, 1968; Beve, 1965). In one study of 40 homosexual . males 
(Brown, 1963), there was not one case in which the subject reported Having an 
affectionate relationship with his father. In fact, homosexual males often fear 
and even hate their fathers (Evans, 1974; Jones, 1944; Terman & Miles, 1968). 

It is interesting to note that more masculine homosexual males tend to have 
better relationships with their fathers (Evans, 1969; Nash' & Hayes, 1965). The 
home environment of homosexual males tends to be mother-dominant (Saghir & Robins, 
1973; West, 1959), with neither the mother nor the father encouraging masculine 
attitudes or activities in their sons (Evans, 1969; Stephan, 1973). 
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Th« fjthurs of \u]v tninsM»HUJ1 boys th.it StoUcr (1969) hjs seen have often been 
pfrcflvrtO AS pMslvc and soimjtlmcs as effeminate themselves, In eight out of 
h1n« c,»s»'s Ihrtt StoHer reported, the father w.\s frequently away from the home 
OurtiH tho cdrly yuars of the childS llfu; when the t\Uh».r was present, he was 
PnytholocjUaUy dKtant from the family members, Therefore, these boys did not 
have an adequate male role model with whom to identify. The fathers did not 
atltnuate the e^icessively close relationship with the mother that is conrionly 
observed. The relationship between the father and the n,other was often distant 
and unhappy, but divorce was very unconnon. Stoller believes that the family const 
lation of male transsexuals differs from that of male homosexuals in several 
respects. While the mothers of both qroups are domineering and overprotective, 
the mothers of transsexuals were particularly competitive with males during theV 
own childhood .ind early adolescence a-d were more likely to encourage "blissful 
closeness" with their sons. While the parents of homosexuals are more likely to 
dlvorcci the parents of transsexuals are more likely to remain married despite 
their psychological and physical estrangement. 

Green studied 38 feminine boys who were referred for such reasons as 

cross-dressing, expressed desires to be a girl and preferences for feminine 
activities. Based on his clinical observations of these boys, Green states that 
boyhood femininity is associated with a number of factors, includino the absence 
of in older male model during the boy's first years of life, maternal dominance, 
early rejection by the father, and indifference to or encouragement of feminine 
beh*v1or« by either parent. In this study, W of the feminine boys experienced 
paternal deprivation before the age of 4 years, compared to 81 of the United States 
population at large, When the fathers were physically present in the home, they 
wer© often psychologically distant. Approximately 75% of the feminine boys were 
described as preferring their mother, and approximately 7% preferred their fathers, 
In contrast, roughly half of the more masculine boys {in the control group) did 
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not show a preference for either parent and were less likely to prefer their mothers 
when one parent was favored. In general, the families of feminine boys did not 
differ significantly from those of masculine boys with regard to marital-role 
division. Two differences that we:-e found were that the fathers of feminine boys 
were more likely to be responsible for planning the family's leisure-time activities 
and to be the overall boss, while fathers of masculine boys were more likely to 
view both marriage partners as equal in these two domains. 

Additional evidence that suggests that the fathers of cross-gender identified 
boys are psychologically distant from the family and do not provide adequate role 
models for the child comes from the case studies reported by Rosen and league (1974). 
The fathers of ti.. ^. gender-disturbed boys were not significant forces in policy 
setting in the family. They were nominally loving, but not openly rejecting or 
punitive. These fathers provided very little "itructured discipline for their 
children and were dr .ribed as quiet and perioheral. Rosen and Teague suggested 
that the father's abv.ence from the home and inability to be a model of masculinity 
may be related to the father's own disturbance in his masculine inaqe and in his 
sense of sexual adequacy. Similar results were obtained by McCord, McCord, and 
Verden U962), who found that the fathers of feminine boys were aloof and psycholoai- 
cally absent from the home, not involved in decision-makinq in the family, and 
ineffective as fathers and husbands. However, the father in this study, in 
contrast to the later findings of Rosen and Teague U974), tended to be punitive 
and to either ignore or openly express their hatred for their sons. The only study 
of effeminate boys to date that has not reported disturbed family relationships 
is one by Zuger (1970). 

How Were the Families of Gender Disturbed Children Studied in Rekers' Study Funded 

By the National Institute of Mental Heal th? 
I 

Forty-six male'children were referred to Drs. G.A. Rekers, 0. Ivar Lovaas, 
and A.C. Rosen at the Child Gender Clinic of the U.C.L.A. Psychology Departnent 
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or to Dr. Rekers at the University of Florida Children's Mental Health Unit, by 
their pediatricians, psychologists, psychiatrists, schools, or other social agencies 
for evaluation and/or treatment of a potential problem in sex-role development. 



and treatment procedures were undertaken with most of these children for the 
numerous clinical reasons discussed elsewhere IRekers, 1977; Rekers, Bentler, Rosen, 
& Lovaas, 1977; Rekers, Rosen, Lovaas, & Bentler, 1978; Rosen, Rekers, & Bentler, 
1978; see also other articles by Rekers in reference section). 

The clinical case histories of the subjects obtained from several independent 
sources were examined in order to determine the physical presence, absence, or 
psychological relationship of biological fathers or father-surrogates in the 
home. If the father was absent from the home, the age of the son at the time of 
separation and the reason for the separation were recorded, if available. In 
some cases, data were available on the incidence of psychiatric history in the 
fathers. The number of older male siblings was recorded in the majority of cases. 

In addition to historical data, information dealing with the respective roles 
of the mother and the father in the family was obtained from selected items on 
the Rekers Behavior Checklist for Childhood Gender Problems (Rekers, 1972J. 
Although the Rekers Behavior Checklist was completed for 14 boys, three cases were 
excluded from this study since no father or fahter-surrogate was present in the 
home and, therefore, no meaningful comparisons could be made with regard to the 
respective roles of the mother and the father. Ten of the cases were based on 
maternal reports; for one case, the father completed the checklist. 

A second measure, the Bene-Anthony (1974) Family Relations Test was administered 
to the subjects to determine the degree of emotional involvement between the child 
and his mother and father. Data which included information on both the mother and 
the fatheJ* were included for 2S of the 46 subjects. Four other subjects completed 
the test but were not used in this comparison due to their fathers' early absence 



The subjects ranged in age from 3 to 13 years, with a mean of 7 years. Assessment 
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from the home and the subjects' inability to remember anything concerninq their 



fathers. 



Diagnoses of the subjects made by three independent psychologists usinq two 
ten-point rating scales, one for sex-role behavior disturbance and one for sex- 
role identity disturbance, were available for 36 subjects. These two basic syndromes 
in children with sex-role development problems were theoretically differentiated 
by Rosen, Rekers and Friar (1977) and were empirically differentiated in a study 
by Bentler. Rekers and Rosen (1979). "Sex-role behavior disturbance" involves 
the maladaptive adoption of observable behaviors which are typically associated 
with the cross-sex role in conjunction with atypical avoidance of same sex-role 
behavior. "Sex-role identity disturbance" is conceptualized as a potentially more 
severe disorder which may or may not include cross-gender behavior* but which is 
chracterized by the desire to be a member of the opposite sex. 

All three of the psychologists, proceeding from different theoretical 
orientations, rated each subject on the sex-role behavior scale were "1" indicated 
"extreme sex-role behavior disturbance," "2" indicated "marked sex-role behavior 
disturbance," "3" indicated "moderate sex-role behavior disturbance," "4" indicated 
"mild sex-role behavior disturbance" and "5" indicated "no sex-role behavior dis- 
turbance" (one-half unit ratings were permitted). Similarly, two of the psycholo- 
gists made ratings on a scale of sex-role identity disturbance were "1" repre- 
sented "profound cross-sex role identification", "2" represented "moderate cross 
sex-role identity", "3" represented "sex-role identity confusion," "4" represented 
"moderate sex-role identity confusion" and "5" represented "normal sex-role 
identification," again allowing for one-half point ratings. 

What Was the Incidence of Psychiatric Problems of Parents of Gender Dist urbed Boys? 

One of the most striking findings dealt with the incidence of psychiatric 
problems in the families of these boys. Data on the psychiatric history of the 
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family were available for 30 of the 46 subjects. Of these 30 families, two-thirds 
had a marked history of psychological problems or had reported having been under 
the care of a psychiatrist, psychologist or counselor. In 802 of these cases, 
the mothers had a history of mental health problems and/or treatment, while the 
corresponding figure for fathers was ASt. There is some overlap in these figures 
since, in five cases, both the mother and the father had a history of psychological 
problems. It is possible that these figures are somewhat inflated in that parents 
who have sought treatment for themselves may be more likely to seek treatment for 
their children. However, these findings suggest that the parents, and especially 
the mothers, of gender-disturbed boys have a history of less than adequate 
psychiatric adjustment. 

Are Boys With Gender Disturbance More Likely Often From Father Absent Homes? 

The findings with regard to paternal deprivation in these boys were consistent 
with those of much of the literature on the detrimental effects of father absence 
on psychosexual adjustment in the young male. Sixty-seven percent of the biologi- 
cal fathers of these boys (N 46) were physically absent from the home. Thirty- 
six of these 46 boys received a diagnostic ratina. In the eight boys who were 
judged to be the most profoundly disturbed, defined in terms of ratings of "2" 
and/or "1" on both the sex-role behavior and the sex-role identification scales, 
father absence was observed in all eight cases. It should be noted here that none 
of these boys were judged to be entirely free of disturbance on both the sex-role 
identification scales. In the remaining 28 gender-disturbed boys, paternal absence 
was observed in 54« of the cases. The difference in the frequency of paternal 
absence between the most severly disturbed and the less severely disturbed boys 
was significant at the .02 level of probability (Fisher's exact probability test). 
Therefore, the more profoundly disturbed the boy is, the more likely he was found 
to be separated from his biological father. 
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The mean age of the subjects (data available for 20 subjects) at the time of 
separation from the father was 3.55 years, with 80* of the boys being age 5 or under 
when separation occurred. The reason for paternal absence (N=17) was separation 
and/or divorce in 82% of the cases. One of the fathers was absent due to death, 
and in two instances, the mothers had never married (incidentally, one of these 
irothers was planning to have sex-reissignment surgery herself, and she preferred the 
male role). 

For the entire group of 46 subjects, 3721 had no adult male role model (either 
biological father or father substitute) present in the home. According to the 
comparable 1977 U.S. Census Bureau figures (1978), only 11.9% of all white children 
in the United States lived with their mothers only at the time of this study and 
were therefore without the benefit of a father or a father surroqate. Of the 36 
boys in the present study that received a diagnostic rating, 75% of the most 
severely disturbed boys and 21% nf the less se^/erely disturbed boys had neither the 
biological father nor a father substitute living in the home (p - .01, Fischer's 
exact probability test). 

When a father figure was physically present, he was often psycholoq ically 
remote from the family. For the gender-disturbed boys for whom a biological father 
or father substitute was present in their home (29 out of the total group of 46 
boys), 60« of the father figures were described as psychologically Jistant or 
remote by the other family members. 

A similar pattern was observed with respect to the presence of older male 
siblings. The eight most severely gender-disturbed boys had at least one older 
male sibling in only two of the cases. Of the mild-to-moderately gender-disturbed 
boys, 48^ had at least one older male sibling. While this trend was in the predicted 
direction, the analysis on the small sample failed to reach statistical significance 
(p = .23, Fisher's exact probability test). 
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A consistent picture emerges from the findings. The young males with the 
most pronounced gender disturbances tend to be less likely to have a male role 
model in the home, as compared to other gender-disturbed boys. This appears to 
be the case whether the male role model is the biological father, a father 
substitute or an older male sibling. 

What Conclusions Can Be Drawn Concerning the Relationship Between Father Absence 
and Childhood Gender Disturbance ? 

In general, the picture of the fathers of gender-disturbed children found in 
these data is In sharp contrast to the image of the idealized father who promotes 
masculinity in his sons through his psychological and physical presence, his 
active involvement with his children and th.- family decision-making, his dominance 
and his nurturance. In many instances, no male role model existed in the home at 
all, whether it be father, father-substitute or older male sibling. This is In 
stark contrast to the atypical instances of male role absence in normal families. 
The absence of male role models with whom to identify was even more characteristic 
of the most "ieverely disturbed effeminate boys. When a father or father-surrogate 
was present in the home, he was often psychologically remote from the family. 
Frequently, he was not involved In making family decisions and did not have an 
affectionate, nurturant relationship with his son. The adverse consequences of 
physical or psychological paternal deprivation on sex-role development is particu- 
larly evident in the case of gender-disturbed boys. 

These various sources of clinical evidence suggest that fathering variables 
are correlated with male role disturbance, even though the direction of cauf ''y 
between these variables is Inferred, not established, by strict observation, niy 
a longitudinal study of a large enough sample of boys selected at random at birth 
that would contain a number of male-role disturbed boys would provide definitive 
causal evidence in this regard. However, the relative rarity of male-role 
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disturbance In the general population (one out of approximately BO, 000 children 
as estimated by Rekers, Bentler, Rosen and Lovaas, 1977) would make such a study 
logistically impossible to conduct. We may conclude, however, that the data from 
retrospective reports of adults with gender disturbance and these correlational 
data from childhood clinical cases do implicate a critical relationship between 
male gender disturbances and variables pertaining to male role model deprivation. 
What Measures Can Be Taken To Counteract the Effects of Paternal Deprivation 
in Broken Homes? 

There are factors which can mitigate the negative influence of a fatherless 
home. The presence of a father substitute has generally been found to counteract, 
to a certain extent, the effects of paternal deprivation ^Matthews, 1976; Sutton- 
Smith, Rosenberg, & Landy, 1968). For example, Santrock (1970) found that fathers' 
absence in black preschool boys was significantly related to femininity, dependency, 
and lack of aggression, as compared to father-present controls. However, the boys 
whose fathers were absent and who had a father substitute were significantly 
less dependent than the father-absent boys who had no father substitute. However, 
in one study (Drake & McDugall, 1977), the presence of a father substitute did 
not have an effect. 

Another factor which has been found to lessen the effects of paternal 
deprivation is a positive attitude towards the father and towards men in general 
on the part of the mother IBiller & Baun. 1971; Matthews, 1976). 

Therefore, it becomes obvious that the detrimental effects of paternal absence 
on sex-role development in boys do not occur in a vacuim. There are variables 
such as the presence of a father substitute or a positive attitudes toward men 
on the part of the mother which potentially serve to attenuate the negative con- 
sequences that father-absent boys often experience. 
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What Characteristics of the Father in the Intact Home Contribute to Nonnal Psycho- 
sexual Development ? 

As the research strategies ha;e become more sophisticated over time, the 
focus of the studies on the father and psychosexual development in children 
shifted from comparisons of effects of fathers' absence vs. fathars' presence to 
studies of the paternal characteristics which are associated with masculine sons 
and daughters. It was not enough to examine xhe relationship between the 
fathers' actual physical absence from the home and sex-role development in 
children. It soon became evident that fathers who were psychologically absent 
from the home might also contribute to deficits in psychosexual development 
(Rosen 4 Teague, 1974 ). 

A number of different variables have been hypothesized as related to mascu- 
linity in sons. Perceived similarity to the father, availability, nurturance. 
dominance, and limit-setting have frequently been discussed within this context. 
As there have been a number of excellent reviews in this specific area (e.g.. 
Blller. 1976; Lamb. 1976; Lynn. 1974. 1976). the present review focuses on the 
major findings and the practical implications of these findings. 

The single most important variable related to appropriate sex-role identifi- 
cation in children is paternal nurturance. Consequently, the father who is 
affectionate towards and actively involved with his children is the father who is 
most likely to foster masculinity in his sons. Hussen and Rutherford (1963 J 
found that appropriate sex-role Preference in boys, as measured by the IT Scale, 
was correlated with father-son interactions which were characterized as warm, 
nurturant. and affectionate. In this study, high masculinity in boys was not 
related to explicit encouragement for masculine behaviors from their parents or 
to the degree of parental masculinity or femininity. 
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The overwhelming majority of the research studies indicates that fathers 
who are affectionate, nurturant, and actively involved in childrearinp ..re 
more likely to have masculine sons (Hetherington, 1964; Lamb, 1976; Musstvi & Oistler, 
1960; Payne & Mussen, 1956). This lino of research tends to support the view that 
boys are much more likely to identify with their fathers if their interactions 
with them are rewarding and affectionate (Mussen & Oistler, I960). Like boys, 
sex-role preference in girls seems to be related to a warm, nurturant relationship 
with tie same-sexed parent, that is, the mother. However, the fathers' influence 
on diugliters is quite different. Feminine girls tend to have highly masculine 
fathers who encourage feminine behaviors in their daughters. 

Less positive results have been obtained with regards to the other variables 
which have been hypothesized to contribute to appropriate sex-typinq in children. 
In general, research on the issue of perceived similarity to the same-sex parent 
has not been very productive. For example. Gray (1959) found no significant 
differences on peer ratings of sex-appropriate behavior between children who 
perceived themselves as similar to the same-sexed parent and those who perceived 
themselves as similar to the opposite-sexed parent. Similarly, research on 
paternal availability has not proven to be particularly fruitful. Reis and Gold 
(1977) found no differences in sex-role preferences in boys whose fathers were 
more available as opposed to boys whose fathers were relatively unavailable. 
Several authors (e.g., Biller, 1976; Earls, 1976) have concluded tha* it is 
the quality of the father-son relationship, not the quantity of interactions between 
them, that is important. The conclusion is in accordance with the numerous studies 
that have linked masculinity in boys to paternal nurturance. 

Some authors have suggested that the power distribution of the family influences 
sex-role development in children (Hetherington, 1965). According to this view, 
the child is most likely to identify with the parent who is the dominant figure 
• in the household. The data on parental dominance and identification in children is 
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somewhat equivocal. Hetherington (1965), using the IT Scale, found that boys 
from homes in which the mother was the dominant figure exhibited more feminine 
sex-role preferences than did boys from father-dominant homes. Neither paternal 
nor maternal dominance had an effect on the sex-role preferences of girls, however. 
Hoffman (1961) found that boys who chose a female when asked who they wanted to 
be like when they grew up were from homes where the mother was the dominant 
parent. In this study, a similar trend was found for girls. That is, girls who 
chose a male in response to the same question came from homer, in which the mother 
was the dominant parent. Both girls and boys from mother-dominant homes were more 
likely to indicate that they disliked the opposite sex on sociometric ratings. 
In turn, they were more likely to be disliked by the opposite sex. Contradictory 
results have been reported by Greenstein (1966), who found no evidence that sex- 
typing was related to the power distribution of the family. Although Biller (196B) 
found that paternal dominance was more important than paternal nurturance to the 
masculine development of sons, Lynn (1974) cites studies which indicate that 
fathers who are both dominant and nurturant are more likely to have sons who are 
masculine in their sex-role preference. Additional evidence which suggests that 
nurturance mediates the effects of paternal dominance was found by Hetherington 
and Deur (1971). 

A similar relationship to that of paternal dominance and nurturance has 
been suggested for paternal limit-setting and nurturance (Biller, 1976; Lamb, 
1976). This relationship has been proposed in an attempt to resolve the 
contradictions in the literature on paternal limit-setting. For example, Mussen 
and Distler (1959) reported that highly masculine boys tend to perceive their 
fathers as punitive and threatening. In another study by the same researchers 
(Mussen & Distler, 196D), the home environments of highly masculine boys were 
permissive and nonpunitive. Both Lamb (1976) and Biller (1976) cite evidence that 
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,indicates that paternal limit-setting is related to masculinity in boys only if 
the father is also nurturant. 

Status of the Research Literature and Unanswered Questions 

Although this research review has selectively focused on the role of the 
father in the establishment and development of sexual identity in children, it 
should be noted that single causal explanations are rarely appropriate for more 
than the most simple of phenomena. Rather, sex role learning is undoubtedly 
the result of a number of different factors, including the influence of the 
father, the mother, the peer group, the media, and the myriad of institutions 
and agents of society with whom the child must come in contact. Nevertheless, 
the parents are the most significant influence?! in the earliest years of a 



child's life, the period in which sexual identity is established (Money & Ehrhardt, 
1972). 



In that the father is the parent who is most actively concerned with sex- 
typing, it seems reasonable to assume that he would have a significant impact 
on the estdblishment of psychosexual identity in his children. In fact, the 
available data suggest that the father is intricately related to psychosexual 
health in children. We have seen that paternal absence can result in deficits 
in sex-role development, especially in boys. Similarly, the negative effects 
of psychological absence by the father are readily evident. On a more positive 
note, we have seen that the detrimental Influence of paternal absence may be 
mitigated by the presence of other male role models. Normal psychosexual develop- 
ment is facilitated by the father who is affectionate, nurturant, and actively 
involved with his children. In addition to being nurturant, the father must also 
be perceived as dominant and active in making family decisions. 

At present, the role of the father in the family may be quickly chanqing. 
The nature of his role in the future and the consequences that his altered role 
may have on the psychosexual development of children are undetermined. On the 
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one hand, the decline of the nuclear family which has occurred In recent years 

may have a debilitating effect on the establishment of psychosexual Identity In 

many children, as has been suggested by the studies of paternal deprivation. 

Are the Effects of Divorce Positive or Negative for Children? 

In a review of effects of divorce on children, Judith Wallerstelnv the 

principal Investigator of the "Children of Divorce Project" of the Marin Community 

Mental Health Center in California concluded: 

Initially, almost all children and many adolescents experience 
divorce as painful and as disruptive of their lives, and their suffering 
Is compouffded by both unrealistic and realistic fears. These fears 
are related to the following factors: a heightened sense of vulnerability, 
sadness at the loss of the protected structure of the family and of the 
parent who does not retain custody, guilt over fantasized or actual misdeeds 
that may have contributed to parents' quarrels (although such fantasies 
are not found in all children), worry over distressed parents, anger at 
the parent or parents who have disrupted the child's world, shame regarding 
parents* behavior, a sense of being alone, and concern about being different 
from peers. For many children and adolescents, the overall Initial response 
to divorce can properly be considered a reactive depression. There Is 
no evidence that these initial reactions are muted or are experienced as 
less painful because of the high incidence of divorce taking place In the 
surrounding community. 

Nevertheless, there have been statements In the professional literature, 
surprisingly, to the contrary. For Instance, Michael Lamb (1977) concluded: 
"There is little support for the (assumption) that divorce Is necessarily harmful., 
(p. 163)." Although he concluded that children of divorced aprents are "at risk" 
for psychological damage, he also stated: "Divorce can be beneficial to children. 
Inasmuch as it signals the termination of hostilities, uncertainties, and harmful 
hatefulness" (p. 171). Similarly, Phyllis McGrab (1978) acknowledged the sense of 
loss, the sense of failure, and the difficult transitions often associated with 
divorce for the child. But she also speculated, "When we consider the effect of 
divorce or separation on children, we must equally consider the effects of living 
in a home where there may be ongoing tension, confli t and stress. 'For the sake 
of the child* regardless of the short and long-term. consequences, divorce or 
separation at times Is the most Hab1e solution to optimizing the potential of 
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Many serious human development problems and marital conflict could be prevented 
or corrected in early stages if families were better equipped to recognize family 
strengths and to build upon those strengths. Many needy families could benefit 
from learning about the successful and preventative practices coimionly used in 
families with high levels of marital satisfaction and well-beinq. 

The initial step toward eventual dissemination of info»*mation on building 
stronger families would be to gather research and fam'ly life education materials 
which identify relationship factors of successful marriages and families. For 
example, the parenting practices of many families promote a work-orientation and 
successful job acquisition and employment retention by youth, and other families 
could benefit from th' identification of those practices and the wide-spread 
application of those practices. 

The root problem of many categorical dysfunctions (such as pregnant teens, 
or runaway youth) is in the family system, including the marriage relationship. 
To address all social service efforts to the remediation of the categorical 
problem can constitute only symptomic relief only, rather than addressing the 
underlying family need. 

There has been a parallel tendency for families to delegate certain functions 
to outside institutions. For example, the health needs of a family miaht be 
Inappropriately delegated entirely to the health care system and physicians, thereby 
neglecting the proper parental roles in preventative measures for health 
maintenance. Parent education curricula on family health need to be catelogued 
in order to foster greater dissemination to voluntary/private local coimiunity 
organisations. 

The federal government has a potentially strategic role in promoting the 
efficient gathering of informational resources on how marriage relationships and 
parenting roU^ can be strengthened to give children and youth more confidence, 
self-respect and competence to succeed in today's world. The parental role is 
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central in encouraging youth and in providing for their needs for the largest 
portion of mainstream American families. The needs of child and youth development 
and the goal of prevention < serious dysfunctions will be best served by rein- 
forcing the value and centrality of the stable family unit and parental role. 

Often, there are strong and effective resources available from a variety of 
sources, which exist in "bits and pieces" m various places around the country. 
Unfortunately, the local volunteer community worker (such as scout leader, church 
education director or youth leader, or PTA leader) does not typically have the 
awareness of the availability of these family life education materials, nor the 
time to put them together in a sequence of programming which could serve to better 
equip families to prevent problems. Therefore, there is a need for an informational 
resource center to gather this strategic set of materials, to catalogue then, and 
to thereby increase accessability of the materials already available. 

A federal information resource center could also gather data and research 
study results on variables which have an impact upon marriaqe and family life, 
with an emphasis upon the preventative goal for improving family life in America. 
Could Family Life Education Decrease Separation and Divorce Rates? 

Research with families (Stinnett, 1981) has identified six characteristics 
of strong families. Families identified by rural leaders as stronn families were 
families that: 

1. Knew how to express appreciation to one another. 

2. Knew how, and Sfont time together, 

3. Had skills in family communication. 

4. Had a high degree of commitment to the idea of family and to their 
own family. 

5. Had a high degree of religious orientation. 

6. Had the ability to deal with crisis in a positive manner. 
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These characteristics of stronq families can be threatened by rapid social 
change. They can also be cultivated and' ^nhancecn ry-eff-ec-tive^'eHucation. inter- 
generational networks, self help groups, and cooperation between public and 
private organizations. There is need to contnunicate to families ways in which 
the characteristics of strong families are developed and expressed in families 
at different life-stages, e.g., families with young children, families with adol- 
escents, families inmiddle years with grown children and frail elderly. Brammer 
and Abrego (1981) and Danish (1981) have emphasized that some families need help 
to prepare for and creatively move through the developtnental transitions of the 
family life span. They stress that parenting and other life events can be 
anticipated and offer opportunities for enhancement through presenting models 
and skill building. 

Family life (and parent) education programs communicate 
an expectant belief that each family unit has within it dormant 
capacities for coping with transitions. In spite of their coping 
capacities » many families get blocked at transition points by 
employing repetitive patterns that maintain the family system, 
resisting family adaptation and development. Experimental (parent) 
education programs help families draw upon creative resources inside 
and outside of themselves to find new ways to 'develop through' 
difficult transitions. (Brammer and Abrego, pp. 19, 31). 

The family is a social organism whose potential is sometimes uncultivated, 
or is only partially actualized, because its members--having grown up in it- 
do not recognize its identity, nature and purpose. Some may take it for granted, 
others may think its circumstances cannot change. The vitality of a social organism 
is dependent upon the care and attention its members give to iti maintenance and 
well-being. That is, a social organism serves its members best as they in turn 
serve it (Yankelovich New Rules , 1981). We need to help families recognize their 
strengths and their role as the integrating influence for their members. The Carnegie 
Council of Children (Keniston, 1979) pointed out that today's parents are frustrated 
by the great number of socializing institutions who seem to be directing the 
lives of their children. 
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"As a result, the parent today is usually a coordinator without a voice or 
authority. ..If parents are frustrated, it is no wonder;. for although they have the 
responsibility for their children's lives, they hardly ever have the voice, the 
authority or the power to make others listen to them." (Keniston, I9;'7, p. IB). 

Keniston and others (White, 1979; Spock, 1980) emphasize that we need to 
provide guidance and encouragement for families to affirm and perform their 
role as the pri{;:3-y teaching and support institution. White declared that we 
need "to recognize that the first priority is to prepare and assist families as 
the child's first educational delivery system" (White, 1979, p. 193). Spock (1980) 
suggested that t'.ie proliferation of information about parenting has sometimes 
confused parents and caused them to lose confidence. Keniston (1977) stated 
"Americans today wonder whether they are doing a good job as parents, but are 
unable to define what a good job is. In droves they seek expert advice" (p. 2). 
Alison Clarke-Stewart (1978) estimated that 23 million parenting and child- 
rearing primers had been bought in a five year period. 

In October 1981, for the first time, the professional periodical. 
Family Relations: Journal of Applied Family and Child Studies devoted a special 
issue to Family Life Education. It underscored the fact that there is a growing 
body of information on family life and a qrowing interest in developing family 
education programs. However, there is a problem of getting the information to 
the families. Families do not have time and/or they sometimes encounter other 
logistic or psychological problems that keep them from attending special meetings 
for family education and consultation (Cromwell and Cromwell, 1980). Our 
strategies need to be improved for taking family education resources into gatherings 
and educational activities in which families are already participating, e.g., 
churches, schools, health centers, cooperative extension. Our emphasis must be 
on enhancing the strengths of families and thus preventing pathologies, rather 
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than directino our energies toward the patholoaies. ' However, in our program of 
prevention we need to keep in mind the pluralism of our society. While charac- 
teristics of strong families are similar, Herbert Otto (1979) has demonstrated 
that the modes of developing and experiencing that strength will vary with the 
culture. 

At the University of Minnesota, the work of McCubbin (1980) and others 
is demonstrating that: 

The convergence of two parallel lines of research, the study of family 
strengths and the study of families under stress, appears to have potential 
in advancing our understanding of family behavior under a range of circum- 
stances. . .The picture of family strengths which emerges from this research 
is twofold. First, family strengths are viewed as having an active 
dimension commonly referred to as coping. Second, this active process 
includes the family's transactions with the community, and the procurement 
of social support from neighbors... we appear to be moving toward a more 
dynamic model of family strengths which takes into consideration not only 
what the family has internally and how it manages available strengths and 
resources, but how it interacts with the community in securing a vital 
social resource called support, (p. 189) 

What McCubbin and other researchers (Burr, 1973; Hansen and Hill, 196i; 
Hi11» 1949) are pointing out is that supportive interaction and shared information 
between family members and others in the community are protective against the 
adverse consequences of life stress. In his presidential address to the American 
Psychosomatic Society, Sidney Cobb (1976) stated "We have often seen strong and 
often quite hard evidence, repeated over a variety of transitions in the life 
cycle from birth to death, that social support is protective. ..that adequate social 
support can protect people in crisis from a wide variety of pathological states; 
from low birth weight to death, from arthritis through tuberculosis to depression, 
alcoholism and other psychiatric illnesses. ..We should start now to teach all 
our patients, both well and sick, how to give and receive social support" (310, 312). 

The remarks of Dr. F. Ivan Hye*(1980) underscore the emphasis of this 
proposal by commenting on his research on runaways. 
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The research on runaways highlights the need for effective parent- 
education program in the United States. It will be most effective if it 
can be timed when the young people become parents— when they feel a 
need for information, and can irnnediately apply its principles. It 
needs to be based on valid theory and research. . .The preparation of valid 
parent-education materials requires time to search the professional 
literature exhaustively and care in organization and writing. Finally, 
as valid, effective materials are available, the means mustbe developed 
to disseminate them effectively to parents rearing children (p. 238). 

Urie Sronfenbrenner (1979) pointed out that the field of children's 

service is one side in that it knows far more about children than about how to' 

strengthen the environment around them. The Task Force on Families of the 

Extension Committee on Policy recently outlined the importance both of providing 

education to families and to the agencies that work with families (ECOP, 1981; Daly, 



The key concept emerging from both research and practice is that in each 
community there needs to be a family life educator or family life education center 
that gives leadership to the community. The leadership will help the community to 
assess the kind of climate that is impacting on families and the kinds of 
resources that are currently available for families. It will help develop coordi- 
nation among the different programs offered by various groups for strengthening 
families, so as 'to gain maximum efficiency for the family life program efforts 
in the community and also to identify areas of family need that are not being 



Various professions and communiry groups need assistance to relate their 
activities to the creative millieu present in strong families. Those professions 
and groups need assistance to recognize the strengths in other supportive networks 
of which families are a part. Self-help networks and more formal institutions, 
such as churches and schools, join together with families in maintaining a clit 
for growth and the actualization of human potential. 



1981). 



addressed. 
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It is important for famiies to have continuinq guidance concerning ways 
to achieve a successful marriage and family life. That guidance should include: 
I) models illustrating family strengths, 2) opportunities to develop necessary 
skills, and 3) opportunities to consider developmental changes in their families 
and in, the culture around them. This may be done in separate family life programs. 
It will most frequently be done as different agencies and groups ir, the community 
interact with families and family members in the normal course of life events, 
e.g., children entering school, middle-aged parents considering retirement. 
Therefore we need to assist those agencies to be prepared to provide appropriate 
marriage and family education resources to the families they encounter. 

There is a growing body of information on family life and a growing interest 
in developing family life programs. However, there is a problem of getting the 
information to the families. Families do not have time and/or they sometimes 
experience the psychological obstacles « to come to special programs in the 
community on family life education (Cromwell). The most effective strategy seems 
to be to take family education into gatherings snd educational activities in which 
they are already participating. 

Efficient and useful training materials could be developed and made available 
to community leaders to assist them to develop family life education programs. 
Their programs would help families affirm and develop their own strengths and 
become prepared for establishing and maintaining family support systems as part 
of the larger community. 

New family life education approaches could be developed and promoted 
across the nation (a) to foster family self-sufficiency, (b) to help pre'^r?rve 
marriages and promote family stability* (c) to help prevent neglect, abuse, or 
mistreatment of vulnerable family members, (d) to promote family care for independent 
living as an alternative to institutionalization where possible, and [c) to 
stimulate the improved use of private voluntary organizational resources to deliver 
human services to families experiencing crises or stress. 
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To decrease the number of broken families, we need (a) to promote local 
service delivery to families which 1s effective and cost efficient, (b) to 
facilitate family life education program evaluation, Ic) to train local comnunity 
leaders in marriage enrichment education, (d) to develop model curricula on 
strengthening families for potential nat ion-wide use, and (e) to build the capacity 
of local organizations to meet human and family needs, instead of turning to 
governmental services. 

What Kinds of Family Life Education Resources Are Needed by Local Cormunity 
Orqanizationsto Promote Marital Stability? 

Many of the existing privately-supported community -iervice organizations 
have historically been interested in preventative, educational and "wellness" 
human services. However, they could be better equipped to serve families If training 
"packages" on parent education were more readily available, and if a nation-wide 
training program were available on a regional basis to train volunteer community 
leaders to conduct marriage enrichment and parent education workshops and seminars 
on the themes of prevention and building family strengths. 

So, with proper training curricula (printed, film and/or videotape), plus 
training sessions for workshop leaders (church youth directors, scout leaders, 
PTA leaders, charitable organization volunteers), existing private organizations 
could provide training services to better equip married parents to build family 
strengths and competence and to thereby prevent many occurrences of child and 
youth dysfunction. 

Child development research supports the vital need of children to have 
competent parents providing for their needs. Parental nurturance, love and 
involvement with providing resources (emotional, educational and economic) to 
children are of primary Importance. Preventative premarriage education and 
parent education programs carried out by local volunteer community leaders could 
be vitally supportive to that pivotal parental role. In this way, parental 
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competence can be highlighted, more effective parental responsiblity for their 
children's welfare can be promoted, and the incidence of divorce and separation 
could be decreased. 

By providing effective program packages that stimulate volunteer leadership 
in family life education, there will be an increased responsiveness of the private 
and voluntary sector to the needs of families. 

By direct practical educational opportunities for voluntary community 
leaders to learn how to use family enrichment education materials, there will 
result an increased family access to useful and relevant infonnation which will 
enable them to more effectively cope with stresses upon the marriage relationship 
and parenting role. 

By providing community service organizations the training materials for 
parents together with workshops to train the trainers, the efforts of those 
community service organizations will be increased to use volunteers in child, youth 
and family services. 

And by providing these regional volunteer training sessions on the use of 
family life education materials across the nation, the result will be an anticipated 
increase in the involvement of the private and voluntary sectors in developing 
workable alternatives which will ultimately reduce the need for programs serving 
children, youth and families. 

The best training materials need to be identified from among those success- 
fully used in some local communities already. This would enable the widespread 
application of the same materials in the other communities of the nation. 

The training packages on the parenting role may need to be compiled in 
different formats for various constituencies, to be maximally available and 
useful. Part of the assessment of the available marriage enrichment and parenting 
materials would take this factor into account, thereby providing several optional 
formats for the curricula assembled. 
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While there is growing activity In marriage enrichment and family life 
education around the country, people atthe grass roots are largely unaware of 
the materials. And when they encounter one set of materials they do not know 
what else is available and therefore they often feel concerned about using It. 



and how to choose and relate the materials to their particular constituency. 

In a recent article setting forth the importance of making family life 
education available through the many avenues and organizations where families 
are normally encountered, the Guerneys (19BI) listed such agencies as The 
National Childbirth Association, La Leche, family service agencies, consultation 
and education departments of mental health centers, and pediatric departments. 

There Is a growing desire around the nation to develop proc,rams of prevention 
through offering parent education, marriaqe enrichment and fmaily education that 
help families recognize and build on their strengths. 

How Could the Federal Government Help Equip Local Community Organizations to 
Reduce the Number of Broken Homes? - 
Existing community leaders in private volunteer .social organizations need 
both training and prograiming materials to motivate and equip individuals and 
families to provide natural networks of social support and service to one another, 
to thereby decrease the incidence of separation and divorce, which in turn 
should decrease requests for government services. Hew methods and innovative- 
techniques need to be developed to foster private and voluntary social service 
support to families. The Office for Families in the Administration foriChildren, 
Youth and Families in the Department of Health and Human Services could be funded 
to develop local leadership training procedures and family life education program 
materials for widespread applicability to many tupes of private, voluntary ( 
community organizations, including Scouts, YHCAs, counselinq centers and churces. 
These training procedures and family life education materials should be mandated 



They need an opportunity to know the range of materials that are available 
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(1) to proiTwte the values of family stability, (2) to provide training to families 
on how to strengthen marital relationships, and (3) to emphasize the father's 
important role in child development. 

The President's Commission on Mental Health (Task Panel Reports* Vol. II, 
1978) made the following observation and recommendation: 

Social and community support systems can help to contribute 
to a sense of well -being and of competent functioning (and thus be 
preventive). They can aid in reducing the negative consequences 
of stressful life events and thus bridge the treatment and rehabilitative 
levels of prevention. What is even irore significant is that utilization 
of social and community support systems can provide for constructive 
innovation and systemic change. . .moving toward a comprehens've human 
service system with a holistic orientation that wuld remedy some of the 
defects of our present fragmented and uncoordinated efforts. 

The Task Panel on Community Support Systems reconnends a major 
new Federal initiative to achieve the following objectives: 

Recognize and strengthen the natural networks to which 
people belong and on which they depend— famil ies; kin, 
kith, friendship, and neighborhood social networks; 
work relationships; religious denominations and congrega- 
tions; and self-help groups and other voluntary associations 
based on principles of intimacy and mutual aid. 
Develop educational strategies to inform the general 
public and caregiving professionals on the nature and function 
of natural helping networks and on the importance of attachments 
and mutual i ty for .wel l-being. 

Initiate research to provide national data periodically on social 
support and on natural helping networks in American society, to monitor 
the direction and magnitude of changes in these aspects of American 
life, and to increase knowledge of how best to attain the above 
objectives. 

Task Panel Reports Vol. II, p. 144. 

The Task Panel noted further that religious institutions represent a 

major, "partially tapped" resource (Task Panel, 1978, p. 192). Veroff (1976) 

found that more people said they would turn to clergy than to any other helping 

professional in time of need. (Task Panel, 1978, p. 192). 

...Also, churches and synagogues are the major transgenerational 
organizations in most communities and thus have exceptional opportuni- 
ties to help people cope creatively with the developmental crisis which 
occur throughout the life cycle, and help build communication bridges 
between generations." Task Panel Reports, Vol. II, p. 192. 
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The literature that describes the effects of support network involvement 
clearly indicates its potential for the reduction of request for SPr-.^ices 
currently provided by the federal government. For example, there V< indication 
that network participation reduces incidence rates of family violence (Kaplan, 
1974J, assists in adjustment to divorce tHeatherinqton & Cox, 1977), and even . 
affects adjustment rates to societal issues like economic compression (Drabek & 
Boggs., 1968). 

There is a need to transfer existing knowledge on how to build family stability 
and to enhance family support networks to local comiTiunity service organizations, 
and private charitable organizations which have enormous potential for providing 
preventative social services in a volunteer framework. 

Too much federal spending in the past has assumed that the incidence of 
broken families will continue to escalate unabated, and that government should only 
finance a growing list of specialized social services where professional workers 
try to patch up th^■ side effects of broken families on chi Idren— such as delin- 
quency, runaways, school failure, mental disorders, health and multitional problems 
and child abuse. Instead, a greater protion of federal spending should be redirected 
to the more strategic use of resources to develop improved cost effective methods 
of addressing social needs of individuals and families at the conmunity level, and 
to promote the building of family strengths and self-sufficienty os well as 
effective volunteer human services, and to evaluate demonstration projects 
with potential for wide-spread national application without continued federal 
funding. More funding should be directed to the Office for Families with the 
requirement that projects be funded to prevent divorce and separation in the 
first place. New projects are needed (1) to develop and enhance national social 
and conrounity support systems by training leaders in cOf"munity churches and 
synagogues to conduct preventative family life education programs. 2) to 
evaluate the effectiveness of programs in strengthening the natural coimiunity 
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helping networks and social support to famioies facing marital problems." 
(3) To thereby provide family stability, to decrease the probability of family 
break-up (divorce and run-away children), to strengthen families and to be 
able to care for the handicapped, the aged, and others at home as an alternative ^ 
to government-subsidized institutionalization. (4) To provide family cluster 
support groups in local organizations and congregations where families can help 
other families in short-term or long-term stresses which would otherwise result 
in divorce or separation or institutionalization of an individual in the absence 
of such support networks. 

Margaret Sawin 11981) has reviewed ways in which church and family interests 
are reciprocal and make the church one logical and concerned place for dealing with 
family issues. While the minister, priest or rabbi is the key leader, the majority^ 
of clergy have only had. "training in the area of remedial wrrk rather than ■ ] ' 

prevention or enrichment" (Sawin, 1981, p. 533). Federal programs could provide: J 
tlraining and curricula to support local active programs of family educaticin which ^ 
focuses on helping families in communities to recognize and build on tiiC^^ s t rengths , 
to establish both a strong bulwark of prevention as well as a connunity of ; : " 
families capable and motivated to reach out in supportive and caring ways to . : . 
individuals and families in stress. 

What Kind of Programs and Materials Are Needed to Develop New Local Conmunity : : ; 
Efforts Designed to Prevent Broken Homes ? 

New materials need to be developed to be used to train leaders in the 
existing structures of local organizations, churches and synagogues to build 
strong families. Two types of materials need to be developed: one for leaders 
and one for the participating families tc be impler-enled in existing local 
community settings, thereby tying into and enV?tncing already existing helping 
networks. The federal government could t)<arcby mobilize existing leadership 
in ongoing local social institutions who in turn can mobilize the strengths of 
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Kv\ how to ontourdM»^ fmWU'^s lo dovolop irUu suppor* n»»lworks which 
^oulrt ansUljr vnh,WKo nMrllal i>nO f*mlly stflbnily» 

ThU <ppnuch K ftM*lbh», ,Uso, hvcuiso tho ronmunii.v structuros aTofldy 
• •'^t ^0^* y\\ impl^rn^niallon, ^nd the ptMnclpa) Ir.^lniM's alriMdy moel f.Kt««to- 
Un^ •Ith h^»»vi\»a^ fAiMM»?> meekly jrul thrlr orq,^^ I felons hove weekly publlcaiions 
to iCHimunUatu ntM «nO inn.waiWtf provjiMms such .is Ihh, Cxislinq f.millos are 
CJrr9ivihq uhlt\ and thu str^t. >i1c p.^rt Icpation by the federal Office fp- FamlUes 
^wld b*» uivfu) and ffficltht in cquipplnci famnirs to nviintain and to buUd' 
\hf^\r c»iri«-nlyimj tapatliles. 

fh» teldtfipr^ad u«e ami appMcailon of federally-develoned famHy life edicailor 
malfrLOk foufrlmi family values and UilU In nre^ervinq marrlaqe could revull 
\n Un tnsiuglionanfailon of youth, a* families Are better equipped to recoqnije 
qrpwth protrue% .uid to r«ly on local support networks. The proposed curricula 
lowld fncoiiriqt and help lo eguip families to take children and youth with 
dC\rtlojw>«riil dUabllitltN or other social problwis. or aqed and inform individuals 
»nlo local f\om\ of oth»»r families for short-term crisi* care which would reduce 
flefMnd for goyemmental fundinq o» additional fosf^r care O'* institutionalization. 
T»i> prcn^otion of family clusters in conwunities should benefit ^lower income 
tutiarm and familiek The skills -in family life to be tauqht In the curriculum 
iWt«rlaU should not only strengthen Individual m,irriaqes and families but also 
Mulp ior^ families to provide for the needs of other local families in social 
O^lrnath. 
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Senator Denton. Dr. Rekers, you have said some words in para- 
graphs with which I have to acknowledge that I agree very much. 
In view of the lack of time here, we will not have many oral ques- 
tions to ask. 

Did you discriminate in your findings as to sexual-identity prob- 
lems as to the type or cause of father absence? You took it up by 
age, and so forth, and how about type of cause, like death versus 
divorce versus 

Mr. Rekers. Eighty-two percent had fathers absent because of di- 
vorce and separation. Then we had 6 percent with father absent 
due to the death of the father and 12 percent born to an unwed 
mother, with father absent. It actually paralleled in some respects 
the national statistics on single-parent homes in terms of the cause 
for father absence. 

Senator Denton. Well, some of your recommendations regarding 
Government activity I will bring to the attention of the new Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Heckler. I think you are right, and I think that much of 
it can be done by private, local, community service organizations. 
As you probably know, it is largely a matter of how the Govern- 
ment looks upon its role and what the tone of the Nation's leader- 
ship is with respect to these value-oriented opinions. But I think 
they are based on findings which are inevitably going to confirm 
truths. 

Dr. Rich, have you yet been able to measure the results of your 
efforts to stimulate learning among schoolchildren by involving 
their parents? 

Ms. Rich. Yes, we have. The projects for which we have data are 
indicated on the last three pages of my written testimony. 

Senator Denton. I saw those at the beginning. OK. I can read 
them. 

Ms. Rich. In all of those projects we have been able to identify 
significant student gain, and this is on standardized achievement 
tests. We have also identified, increased adult satisfaction in the 
parenting role. 

I would like to suggest that right now these programs could be 
carried on in every city and hamlet of this country. It is both frus- 
trating to me, and it is unclear, really, why it is that we cannot 
bring these self-help programs now into the homes and into the 
schools across the country. It is a very cost-effective approach. It is 
an academically effective approach. It is a people effective ap- 
proach. It is commonsense. I urge all who are interested to look at 
our data, to look at our programs, and to see how they could be 
replicated; I would be delighted to work with them. 

Senator Denton. We have been trying to do that since I have 
had this job. There are such examples as a black priest out in Chi- 
cago, Father Clements, who had an idea that if each black church 
would adopt one black child, a great deal could be done about the 
children on the streets who have no parents. 

As I recall his testimony here in this room, on the first day he 
tried that in his own church, 17 children were adopted by that con- 
gregation. And it seems to me that that kind of idea needs to be 
replicated if it takes Government money to disseminate the idea. 

Ms. Rich. Right. 
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Senator Denton. And there is not enough, in my opinion, of that 
kind of governmental financial involvement. There is too much in- 
volvement going down through the bureaucracy with the entire 
Government or the entire problem being handled by Government 
workers who require Government money. We have out there a 
wealth of volunteers who know what they are doing, and private 
organizations who are receiving their money from private sources, 
who could double their size and perhaps quintuple their effect, if 
the Government would add a very small amount to take care of ex- 
penses—not salaries, just expenses. Then you already are working 
with a viable, non-self-interested, altruistic, effective organization 

And I am going to try to get more of that done. We have a 
number of ways in which it is done now, but it is not conceived as 
a separate and distinct way of going at the welfare problem. We 
have the President's task force on private sector initiative, which is 
purely private. There is no Government money involved with that. 

And then we have on the other hand the purely Government bu- 
reaucratic big-brother-does-it-all-type approach with only acciden- 
tal, as It were, applications of the kind of thing I just discussed. I 
think that this new approach should be categorized and recognized 
as a genre in itself which has yet to be identified and yet to be ex- 
ploited. 

Your program, Dr. Rich, falls in the category, in my opinion, of 
those which perhaps could be helped some way without paying you, 
but by permitting, say, the dissemination of your methodology. 

Ms. Rich. This is what I have been trying to do for years. Our 
small, nonprofit organization needs support to be able to reach par- 
®n^T?-^°^^ ^he country. Parents are the most potent volunteers of 
all. Virtually every home is a citadel of care and concern for chil- 
dren. We have to build on that core and concern. 

What families want are some practical ideas. Once they have 
them, they use them and they use them very effectively. 

Senator Denton. I have heard some references today to the dis- 
tinction between black and white. While I have to acknowledge 
that there are more black children abandoned, more divorces in 
the black community, I will also acknowledge that in no sector of 
our society, particularly among those who live in an urban environ- 
ment, are there more fervent advocates of the kinds of profamily- 
support activities that have been discussed here today. 

I know black men my age who are raising their grandchildren 
and their grandnephews and teaching them better than I taught 
my own children. And I want to acknowledge that since that came 
up several times during this hearing today. 

Thank you very much for your testimony. 

Ms. Rich. Thank you. 

Senator Denton. We will be asking you some questions in writ- 
ing and hope to enjoy a further rapport with you for our own im- 
provement. We will continue our series of oversight hearings on 
the broken family on Thursday of this week at 9:30 a.m. in this 
same room. 

[The following information was received for the record:] 
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Dr. Orley R. Herron 

President. National College of Education 
Member, Family Research Council 

Testimony on Divorce 

Senate Subconmittee on Family and Human Services 
Conmittee on Labor and Human Resources 

It's the national tragedy that's as American as apple pie. I'm 
talking about divorce --that once-scandalous social concern that today 
1's as common as crabgrass. 

Half of American marriages— about a million a year— are ending in 
divorce.^ And, perhaps because it is so common, we tend to under- 
estimate its consequences. 

But that's a mistake, especially when children are involved. 
Dealing with parental divorce is a lifetime emotional struggle, and 
most children never give up the fantasy that their parents will someday 
reunite. Dr. Mary Schneider, a National College of Education psycholo- 
gist, shared this insight with me in discussions about her research on 
the children of divorce. 

In a recent article, co-written with Kay L. Baird, she movingly 
described the distress these children experience: 

Divorce offers children a real challenge to their basic 
sense of security and trust. It furnishes them with a 
rending example of the dissolution of love. Children ^ 
learn, to their dismay, that love need not be permanent. 

But maoy divorced parents are so drained by their own emotional, 

financial, legal and social problems that they fail to recognize the 

pain their children experience--particularly if the youngsters show no 

overt behavioral difficulties. Even when parents can see a child's 

trauma, they may lack the emotional and physical strength to deal 

with it. 
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Society must help them. And one of the most effective vehicles 
is the schools. Dr. Schneider has been a leader in developing guide- 
lines for group counseling of children of divorce in the elementary 
school. She has found that the strain divorced parents experience 

...often results in a willingness to admit their inability 
to give the child all the objective support the child craves, 
and they view the divorce group as a welcome support system. 
Regardless of the parental reaction to the group, it has 
been our experience that almost every child affected by 
divorce desires group membership. Children will work hard 
to convince a reluctant parent to let them join the divorce 
group. 

How do divorce groups help children? In her research. Dr. Schneider 

gives a fascinating account of the therapeutic process: 

When a group is offered on the topic of divorce, 
children begin to feel that divorce is not shameful and 
horrible. Just being able to talk about divorce divests 
it of some of its negative power. ^ 

Often, the exposition of personal experiences in a divorce' 
group takes on the semblance of the telling of 'war stories,' 
with children attempting to top one another. ;The children 
often say, 'You think that's bad? let me tell you what 
happened to me. ... '5 

Usually each child in the group willhave at'least' 
one story or event that was traumatic for them. This 
story will be tcid and retold throughout the history of 
the group. The child egocentrical ly expects this story 
to hold the same shock value for the group that it holds 
for him or her. With each telling, the story is stripnsd 
of more and more of its tragic power. In addition, telling 
the story gives the children the oppdrtunity to...Llookl to 
the other group members in an effort to gauge how much... 
should be felt. The group's affective response is that 
the event was not that terrible, and the child becomes 
surrounded by peers who effectively validate that bad 
experiences are survivable. This peer validation for 
children in the early school years is a developmental 
essential and holds much more therapeutic impact th'T 
confirmation from an adult counselor alone. 6 

•1 submit that no school district in this nation shoi.d je without a 

program similar to the one described by Dr. Schneider. 
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But that is not enough. Why salve the wounds of divorce when we 
can take steps to prevent them? 

Isn't there a place in our schools for discussion ot that once- 
cherished tradition, marriage? The battle over sex education curricula 
is meaningless without it, yet, too often, marriage ranks as no more than a 
textbook-dull aside in a discussion of reproductive plumbing. We hear 
endlessly about "the joy of sex," but who is bothering to teach our 
kids to celebrate that homely old virtue, faithfulness? 

They will certainly not learn it from television, which is con- 
ditioning children to believe that, in order to be happy and fulfilled, 
you must be entertained. In a subtle, if unintentional manner, 
television gives kids the impression that life can be capsulized in 
30-minute segments, and if you don't like the way it's turning out, 
you can turn it off. Where on television do you see the extended 
continuity needed to sustain and nurture a permanent relationship? 

So many children today grow up in families embittered by divorce. 
How many will be given the chance to consider the ingredients of a 
marriage that lasts? 

Children need an opportunity to discuss these topics, and schools 
can give it to them. 

There is a final way to help the children of divorce, and that is 
by giving some thought to just how complicated their struggles can be. 

Dr. Schneider has explored it with keen sensitivity: "The loss 
involved with the process of divorce parallels the loss involved with 
death," she has written.^ Those stages are familiar to anyone who has 
read Elizabe.th Kubler-Ross's On Death and Dying . Dr. Schneider points 
out that 
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Children often go through stages of denial and isolation, 
anger, bargaining, depression, and, finally, some acceptance. 
Unlike death, however, divorce lacks finality. Children 
usually maintain contact with both parents; however, homelife 
IS never what it once was.^ 

When someone dies. Dr. Schneider observed, they go away and stay 
away and the child is forced to adjust to that reality. But in divorce, 
parents go on living separate lives and making choices— choices that 
the children must learn to deal with. 

Often children must adapt to a decline in the standard of living. 
Maybe the family moves from a house to an apartment. Maybe Mother 
takes her first job. Money becomes an issue for the children as well 
as the parents, because everyone gets half of what they got before, 
she noted. 

Later, children may have to adjust to remarriage and the blended 
family. If both parents marry spouses who have children of their own, 
the child must blend in with not just one, but two new families. "Kids 
often get confused just trying to figure out what their relationship 
to all this new family is," she told me. And it's not always so easy 
to get along with those new relatives. "If you can remember how 
difficult sibling rivalry was, imagine the difficulties of step- sibling 
rivalry!" she said. 

Even after children adjust to their blended families, the problems 
of divorce persist. Dr. Schneider noted. It's especially rough when 
the parents dislike each other. Holidays and milestones can become 
like tug of wars,, with the child being pulled both ways. 

Who does he see at Christmas? How does he handle spring vacation? 
Or graduation? Or even his wedding? 
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These are the dilemmas the children of divorce must handle. As 
parents, as educators, as citizens, we must confront these problems 
and try to help. 

Notes 

^Aric Press, Peggy Clausen, William Burger, PamelT Abramson, 
John McCormick and Sandra Cavazos, "Divorce American Style," Newsweek, 
10 January 1983, p. 42. 

^Mary Sonnenshein-Schneider and Kay L. Baird, "Group Counseling 
Children of Divorce in the Elementary Schools: Understanding Process 
and Technique," The Personnel and Guidance Journal , 59 (October 1980): 
89. 

^Ibid. 

^Ibid., p. 88. 

Sibid. 

^Ibid. 

7lbid., p. 91. 
^Ibid. 
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Senator Denton. That hearing will focus on the broken family's 
effect on women and men. We are adjourned. 

[Whereupon at 1:05 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned to re- 
convene at 9:30 a.m.. Thursday. March 24. 1983.] 
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BROKEN FAMILIES 



THURSDAY, MARCH 24, 1983 
o „ U.S. Senate, 

bUBCOMMITTEE ON FaMILY AND HuMAN RESOURCES, 

Committee on Labor and Human Resources, 
. Washington, D.C. 

OT?^on"^?°,™™^'i®® pursuant to notice, at 9:45 a.ni., in" room 
SD-430, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senktor JeremTah Denton 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. "cii*-"" 
Present: Senator Denton. 

Senator Denton Good morning. Welcome. This hearing of the 
Subcommittee on Family and Human Services will come to order 
fll qT^® my opening statement, I would like to welcome 
from the State of New York, Congressman Biaggi. If you are 
pressed for time. Congressman, I can let you go ahead before I 
make my opening statement. 

Mr. Biaggi. I defer to you. Senator. 

Senator Denton. All right, sir. 

Opening Statement of Senator Denton 

We continue today with the second in a series of oversight hear- 
ings on a complex, sensitive, and what many consider devastating 
social crisis: the breakdown of the family unit in the United States 
Un. Tuesday our hearing focused on the effects of family breakdown 
on children. Today our hearing is entitled "Broken Family: Effects 
on Women and Men. In June we will continue on with two hear- 
ings investigating causes and possible solutions to this gene:-ation's 
epidemic of broken families. 

At no previous time in this Nation's history have the rates of 
family dissolution been as high. 

One out of every two marriages now ends in divorce. According 
to one witness we heard on Tuesday, single-parent families ari 
growing at 20 times the rate of 2-parent families. Such a major de- 
mographic change cannot leave our society unscarred. Indeed it 
cannot leave the men, women, and children involved unscarred 

Multiple studies show major overall differences in the psychologi- 
cal and physical well-being of those who are married compared to 
those who are divorced or separated. Divorced and separated per- 
sons are more frequently admitted to psychiatric facilities than 
those in any other category of individual. Divorced, widowed ' and 
separated persons have higher rates of illness and disability! For 
example, divorced white males under the age of 70 are twice as 
likely to die from heart disease, twice as likely to die from lung 
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cancer, and seven times as likely to die from cirrhosis of the liver 
Moreover, these divorced men are five times more likely to commit 
suicide, and they have six times as many fatal automobile acci- 

^Tmust clarify again for those here today how the subcommittee 
has chosen to define the term "broken family " By that term is 
meant more than the divorced family. It means parents who live 
apart, parents who never marry, and particularly mothers who 
must raise their children with little or no assistance from a hus- 

Broken family means trauma both during and after the break- 
down, trauma which may persist for each of the parents and the 
child or children extending beyond the immediate family to rela- 
tives, friends, and associates. _ 

The policies which our Federal Government establishes by law, 
by regulation, or by leadership play a major role in promoting 
either family cohesion or family disintegration. Some of these poli- 
cies are established by this particular subcommittee. For example, 
the Child Abuse Prevention and Adoption Reform Act on which we 
will soon begin a series of hearings prior to its reauthorization 
bears significantly on what might be in some cases an effect of 
family breakdown. The not unrelated problem of adolescent preg- 
nancy is addressed directly by two programs under the subcommit- 
tee's jurisdiction: Title X of the Public Health Services Act, other- 
wise known as Federal family planning; and the Adolescent Family 
Life Act, which Congress enacted less than 2 years ago as an alter- 
native approach to the problem of adolescent pregnancy. Both ot 
these programs can alter the attitudes, values, and lifestyles adopt- 
ed by our young people, thus affecting the probability of success of 
their subsequent marriages. . . ^i. rr 

The goals of these hearings are several: by examining the ettects 
of family breakdown, perhaps we will be able to identify causes in 
the hope that some of the causes can be eliminated or at least alle- 
viated so as to preserve intact families which might otherwise have 
broken up We hope to identify premarital activities and disposi- 
tions which might be adjusted so as to prevent the contracting ot 
marriages foredoomed to failure by virtue of those activities or dis- 
positions. .... J. 

Furthermore, we may be able to establish which activities or dis- 
positions within marriage tend either to keep marriages together 
or to break them needlessly apart. I also believe that we can deter- 
mine means of improving the well-being of the victims of fpmily 
breakdown, particularly of divorced women with inadequate finan- 
cial support and of troubled children. ^ . u u j i 
Although 35 million individuals now live in a household headed 
by a single man or woman, witnesses at our first hearing gave us 
ffood reason to believe that the traditional family is still the stand- 
ard, still the ba^ic social unit, and still the ultimate goal of most 
unmarried individuals. , . i. i.- 

The majority of marriages do not end in divorce or separation. 
Indeed, according to a recent Gallup survey discussed at our earlier 
hearing by Mr. Gallup, 79 percent of all Americans are highly sat- 
isfied with their family lives. A similar survey shows that two- 
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thirds of all families are very happy with their marriages, and only 
3 percent are not too happy. ^ ^ 

ranKSrTmifv rSf' ^^""^ ^ ^''^^ Americans 

rank their family hfe as more important than their personal satis- 

Cente; fo'r uS'^fff'' ''l'^" '''' -^^'^ by'tS Nat?onal 
center for Health Statistics are likewise reason for optimism They 
show that in 1982, for the first time in 20 years, the number of di 
ZTni", United States dropped. Although som^wouS say that 
the family unit has degenerated in the United States to a point of 
no return, I think not. I hope not. 

But in some measure, as I said at Tuesday's hearing. Govern- 
ment policy and the tone of our Nation's leadership will ntiuence 
either the revitalization or the further weakening of our socSy 
we in Congress must be truly committed to our constitutional 

ITn^n^fh lV:r°'^ S^^u^""^^ I think of no way o 

doing that better than to enhance the solidarity of our basic social 
wfncr f cannot stand passively by being silent witness to the suf- 
fering of our Nation s families. 

This subcommittee has already been presented with a large body 
of evidence on the serious effects of divorce, separation and sinele 
parenthood on chHdren. We will now turn to an exam°nafion of the 
evidence of the effects of divorce on adults. 

And our first witness, Mr. Bruce Chapman, Director of the U S 
;rf?ho^^"^®!"c.'l'" ^" overview of marital and divorce trends 
IV Ku ^^^^T' 'discussing in particular the economic implica- 
tions of those trends. ^ 

Our other panels will then discuss economic, psychological, and 
other effects of marital breakdown on women and men. 
th°bfackSi l?""' "^"""^^ McAdoo, will focus on the problems of 

Before we proceed with the witnesses, I would like to submit for 
the record a statement by Senator Grassley, who regrets that he is 
unable to join us today. "lai. uc la 

[Material referred to follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Senator Grassley 
Senator Grassley. Mr. Chairman, thank you for the time that 
you have expended in studying the effects of divorce on children 
former marriage partners, and society in general. The record that 
IS being formed as a result of these two hearings is a valua' ^e tool 
tnat will aid all of us in examining the causes of marital dissolu- 
tion; we must know the causes and effects of divorce before we can 
investigate means to bolster and revitalize the far:iily 

There can be no doubt that the institution of marriage is the 
foundation of the familial and social structure of our Nation and, 
as such, continues to be of vital interest to ail of us. We cannnt 
blind ourselves to the fact that the concept of the sanctity of a mar- 
riage as being practically indestructable has been greatly eroded in 
the last few decades. Given these factors it is appropriate to study 
the causes and effects of what amounts to a disturbing divorce rate 
It IS a pleasure to greet the di.'^.tinguished and capable Congress- 
man from New York Mario Biaggi. Congressman Biaggi's helring 
last Congress, Grandparents: The Other Victims of Marital Diss<> 
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lution " was called to examine the rights of grandparents to pre- 
serve their own relationship with grandchildren despite divorce; 
separation, and other breakdowns in the family. It is particularly 
appropriate that he be included at this hearing to explain the text 
of the resolution that he has offered in the House that calls tor a 
Uniform Grandparent Visitation Act that would recognize the vital 
role that grandparents potentially play in the lives of children. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I note your hard work in this area and 
offer my assistance to you in your efforts to bolster the family unit. 

Senator Denton. I will ask Congressman Biaggi from the btate 
of New York to make his statement, which, as I understand it, 
deals briefly with the issue of grandparents visitation. 

Welcome, Congressman Biaggi. 

STATEMENT OF HON. MARIO BIAGGI, A U.S. REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK, ACCOMPANIED 
BY CAROL M. STATUTO 

Mr. Biaggi. Thank you very much, Senator. . 

I am accompanied today by Dr. Carol Statuto, who is a. 
congressional science fellow of the Society for the Research ot Child 
Development. , , . u v 

I want to commend you fcr having these hearings on the broken 
family, and thank you for the opportunity to testify about the often 
forgotten "hidden dimension" other victims of divorce; namely, 
grandparents. We must take note of the fact that approximately 70 
percent of all older Americans are grandparents; that grandparents 
Dlay a vital role in millions of American families, and that an esti- 
mated 1 million children each year experience the divorce of their 

^^Sucff children may have little or no further contact with their 
erandparents, even though research shows that granaparents can 
help grandchildren in times of stress like divorce. Grandparents 
can provide continuity of care that divorce threatens to break up. 

Grandparents can offer the love that children;, might fear^is de- 
stroyed by the divorce situation. I am here today to^advocate that a 
Uniform Grandparent Visitation Act be adopted by all Spates to 
protect the love that exists between grandparents and grandchiK 

'^'^House Concurrent Resolution 45 is a direct outgrowth of a hear-; 
ine I conducted as chairman of the Subcommittee on Human oerv- 
ices of the House Select Aging Committee to examine whatngnts, 
if any, grandparents have to preserve an important relationship 
with their grandchildren following marital dissolution. , . , , 

We learned sadly enough that grandparents have no legal .rights 
to maintain contact with their grandchildren following a divorce. 
However, in 42 States grandparents, depending on their circum- 
stances, have a permissive right to petition the court for ^^itation 
privileges. Unfortunately, these 42 so-called grandprents rights 
visitation statutes place limitations on grandparents petitions that 
are so restrictive as to prohibit substantial numbers of grandpar- 
ents from invoking the privilege. of petition. , , • 

For example, some States view death of a parent as the only cir- 
cumstance that will allow grandparents the privilege of petitioning 
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the court for access to their grandchildren. One State specifies that 
the child must be placed in a foster home before grandparents can 
petition for continued access to their grandchildren. 

Only four States will hear petitions from grandparents whose 
grandchildren have been adopted by a stepparent. On the other 
hand, seven States place no limitations, but simply state that any 
person interested in the welfare of the child may petition for visita- 
tion privileges. 

This diversity of State statutes frustrates the interest of grand- 
parents and grandchildren alike in two important ways: one, not 
all grandparents in the same circumstances have the same right to 
petition the court; and, two, many grandparents who have been 
granted visitation privileges in one State find that these privileges 
are not recognized by a sister State. 

In response to these problems, I introduced House Concurrent 
Resolution 45, the Uniform Grandparent Visitation Act. This reso- 
lution has 55 cosponsors, and on March 9 unanimously passed the 
Subriommittee on Select Education. Today the full Committee on 
Education and Labor will mark up the resolution. 

I believe that this resolution calling upon the National Confer- 
ence of Commissioners and Uniform State Laws to develop a model 
State act providing grandparents with the uniform right to petition 
and to be heard with respect to maintaining access to their grand- 
children is a sensible and effective approach to assist States in pro- 
tecting the familial interest that State law seek to serve. 

By encouraging all States to adopt the Uniform Grandparent 
Visitation Act, interstate recognition of awarded visitation rights 
would be insured. The resolution also encourages the National 
Center on Child Abuse and Neglect to develop and disseminate 
model guidelines that would recognize that the children's best in- 
terest can often be served by allowing grandparents to maintain 
continued contact. 

In closing, let me say that I believe that this resolution is not an 
overly intrusive Federal measure, but a legitimate congressional 
remedy that calls upon States to adopt a uniform approach to a 
problem that 42 States already recognize, and one that has led to 
the establishment of four national grandparents-grandchildren 
groups. 

As a grandfather of six, it is important to recognize the vital role 
that grandparents can play in the lives of children and even more 
important to acknowledge children's rights to maintain contact 
with grandparents. 

Mr. Chairman, when a child is born, a grandparent is created. 
That relationship does not terminate simply because there is a dis- 
solution of marriage or death. And I believe fundamentally that 
the grandparent and the child both have rights to a continued rela- 
tionship unless it is found not to be in the best interests of the 



But that is a criteria and standard that should be established 
and in which I strongly concur. But the preservation of that rela- 
tionship is essential in the development and growth in the tradi- 
tional manner of American life. 

Senator Denton. Well, thank you. Congressman. I might say 
that I have read extensively, perhaps not as extensively as you be- 
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cause you are involved in that particular context of the divorce, 
postdivorce situation^ but for the legal profession, this area has 
become a jungle of ad hoc, bandaid type rulings for the judges to 
decide what kind of custody, what kind of sharing of that child will 
take place. 

And it seems that in too many cases these parents themselves 
yyho have had a rather light commitment to the way they entered 
the marriage care less about that child than the grandparents do. 
And there seems to develop contestual attitudes for the sake of con- 
tention over that privilege of being with that child. In other words, 
more than love is in some cases involved with that desire. 

The grandparent has nothing but love and responsibility toward 
that child, as" a rule. I am interested with trying to help you, if I 
can in any way, with your effort, because as was pointed out yes- 
terday by one of the witnesses, the parent, the mother, the father 
fight over the child. And sometimes, as you have read in some of 
these weird solutions, the child goes to school in Denver for a few 
weeks and then to school a few more weeks in Tampa, so the par- 
ents can have the child for the right amount of time. That sort of 
thing puts it in the context of everybody's interests but the poor 
little child's, in some cases, being considered. So I support where 
you are coming from. I have already observed and admired the per- 
formance of grandparents as Foster Grandparents in programs 
over which I have jurisdiction, and in the many volunteer pro- 
grams with whic'i you must be familiar, in which elderly persons 
perform altruistic and useful tasks for this Nation's society. 

So, thank you very much for your appearance here this morning, 
and best of luck to you. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Thank you very much. Mr. Chairman, I am delight- 
ed that I was in a position to listen to your testimony this morning 
because there is one very salient factor that stood out among the 
rest of your important statement. And that is that divorced are 
burdened with a number of factors: shorter life, greater incidence 
of lung cancer, and a whole host of liabilities that develop as a 
result of divorce. 

And it might well be to the advantage of our society that those 
facts be advertised. This is the first time I heard them — and you 
can be assured I will be using them. 

Senator Denton. It is hard to advertise when only a couple of 
members of the press, whom I salute, are interested in what many 
caring people and knowing people regard as a greater threat to the 
well-being and even survival of this Nation than, say, the Soviets. I 
happen to be among those. I am conservative, supposedly hawkish, 
and so forth; however, I regard this -problem as more poisonous 
than our security threat. 

And unless there is some press interest in this particular area, 
we will never advertise the identities of the problems, the causes, 
or any of the solutions or partial solutions. Indeed, it seems at 
times as if some of the media elite would not only be disinterested 
in this subject, but harmful in their effect, as shown by the mind- 
sets and lifestyles which they possess relative to the rest of the 
United States, as revealed by the Lichter-Rothman polls. 

That presents a separate problem, the solution to which I have 
no particular ideas; only sort of a wringing of the hands. 
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But thank you for your interest, and thank you for bringing 
along your very well qualified expert. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Denton. As mentioned, our first witness is a real au- 
thority on demographics and this subject area is in his overview, 
Mr. Bruce Chapman, the Director 'of the U.S. Census Bureau. 
Would you please step forward and take a seat, Mr. Chapman. 

STATEMENT OF BRUCE CHAPMAN, DIRECTOR, U.S. CENSUS 
BUREAU, ACCOMPANIED BY JAMES WEED, CI5IEF, MARRIAGE 
AND FAMILY STATISTICS BRANCH, U.S. CENSUS BUREAU; AND 
GORDON GREEN, ASSISTANT CHIEF, POPULATION DIVISION 

Mr. Chapman. Thank you. Good morning. Senator Denton, Mr. 
Chairman; 

Senator Denton. Good morning, Mr. Chapman. 

Mr. Chapman. It is a pleasure to be here, and I thank you for 
the opportunity to speak on behalf of the Census Bureau to your 
Senate Subcommittee on the Family and Human Services on the 
status of families in the United States. And I am submitting with 
your permission a formal copy of the i ep*. t that we are making to 
you for the record. It is certainly too long for us to read this morn- 
ing, but I think it will be of interest to you and to your committee. 

Senator Denton. Without objection, it shall be entered as part of 
this record. 

Mr. Chapman. I would also like to introduce Mr. Gordon Green, 
who is the Assistant Chief of our Population Division and one of 
our experts on the subject of poverty in America; and also on my 
right, Mr. James Weed who is the Chief of our Marriagb and 
Family Statistics Branch at the CensuS Bureau. 

Senator Denton. Good morning, gentlemen. Welcome. 

Mr. Chapman. What I would like to do now is to go through 
some graphs for the committee that will examine the consequences 
of the fast changing patterns of family composition in this country. 
In summary what they say is that the so-called social issues are 
meeting the economic issues at this time in our history. 

[The following material was submitted to the record:] 
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n^Jte 1. Rate ot* First Marrla^ fct Never-Married Wbtien 14 to 34 Years Old, 
by Age: Marriage Registration Area, 1967-79 

(Based on san^le data. Rates per 1,000 population in specified 
age group. Plotted on semL-logpr.lthntLc scale) 




1967 1969 1971 1973 1975 1977 1979 

Year 

SOOgCE: ^National 'Canter for Health Statistics. Advance Report of Final 

Itaiai^e Statistics. Monthly Vital Statistics Report , various years. 
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Figure 2. Cuaulatire percent of cohort marriagea ended hj divorce thrc^;? 

1977 (aolid bar) and percent of cohort narriagea projected*; 
in dirorce (croaa-hatched bar), hj year of marriage. 




20 30 ho 
Percent 



SOURCE: National Center for Health Statistics. National Estinates of 
Iteriage Dissolution and Survivorship, by James A. Weed. 
Vital and Itealth Statistics, Series 3, No. 19 (Nov. 1980). 
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Fi^ffe 3. ^J^^l^ Che Poverty Level, by Type of Family: 




1967 1971 ; 

Year 



1975 



2979 



^3«aed on xovlaad methodology. 

SOURCEi Bureau of the CenatiB. Money Inccaae and Poverty Status of 
Families and Persons in the United Stateai I98O, Current 
Population Retwrta. Sarlaa p-60, No, 127 (August mSiL 
Table 18, pp. 29-31. 
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Mr. Chapman. One indication is the rising rate of marital disso- 
lutions, as shown on this chart which combines divorced and sepa- 
rated women as a percent of ever married women aged 25 to 44. 
There is a very steep rise in divorced and separated persons. It is 
distinguished by a strong difference between the races, which is il- 
lustrated in this chart. 

The change from 1960 to 1980 in dissolutions — that is to say, 
women divorced or separated — among the whites rose from 5 per- 
cent to 14 percent in 20 years. Among blacks it rose from 19 per- 
cent to 37 percent. 

As you have commented in your own opening remarks, Mr. 
Chairman, we see that if present rates persist, roughly half of all 
marriages will end in divorce. 

Senator Denton. For your information, Mr. Chapman, to support 
your point, I think it was Mr. Gallup yesterday in extrapolating — it 
might have been Professor Etzioni — in extrapolating from the data 
based on the acceleration of family breakdowns beginning in about 
1965, found that in the year 2008 there will be no families left in 
the United States. 

Mr. Chapman, Well, I would be very careful as a statistician 
about that. But 

Senator Denton. You can do anything with numbers. But that 
was one amazing thing he did. 

Mr. Chapman, We also know that the remarriage rate, or the 
rate at which people who have been divorced remarry, w'?nt down 
in the past decade by 30 percent for divorced women aged 25 to 44 
years. 

And in the next chart we will look at another aspect of the situa- 
tion, which is the number of births out of wedlock. Here again the 
trend is contributing to the increase in fatherless families. The rate 
of increase among whites went from 2 percent of births out of wed- 
lock to 9 percent in 1979. And the rate among blacks rose from 22 
percent to 55 percent in 1979, which means that more than one out 
of two black children in this country is being born out of wedlock. 

I should emphasize that this chart shows the proportion of births 
out of wedlock. It is not a numerical trend, as such, because what it 
represents is an increase in the total percentage — rather than total 
numbers — of births out of wedlock. The total number of births has 
been declining in this country in terms of the fertility rate. 

Now, we also know about out of wedlock births, that 4 out of 10 
such births are to teenagers. Consequences of these are many. 
Some speculation, or I should say informed study, by Dr. Marvin 
Wolfgang of the University of Pennsylvania suggests that out of 
wedlock births will be an influence on the crime rate. 

In any event, the combination of all the factors I have men- 
tioned, the divorce and separation, and the out of wedlock births 
combine to create a growth in families maintained by women with 
no husband present. 

Senator Denton. If I may interject one more time: As cochair- 
man of the Alabama Commission on Children and the Family, I 
find that not only was there a relationship in that State between 
the crime rate and illegitimate births, but also a distinct relation- 
ship between that rate and child abuse. 
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Mr. Chapman. Going on, Mr. Chairman, if I may, to the question 
of families maintained by women with no husband present and the 
economic circumstances of those individuals, we see here first a 
sharp increase in those single parent families maintained by 
women up from 9 percent to 12 percent in the past decade for 
whites, and from 28 percent to 40 percent for blacks. 

Senator Denton. May I study that just a moment? 

Mr. Chapman. Sure. 

Senator Denton. From 1960 to 1970 there were no increases in 
the percentage of white familieji maintained by women with no 
husband present. Then in the next decade a 33.3-percent increase; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Chapman. That is correct. 

Senator Denton. And almost doubling over 20 years in the case 
of the black race. Thank you. 

Mr. Chapman. We know about raising children, that the cost of 
raising children for any family is very steep, and is steeply increas- 
ing. Just to mention one study that the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
conducted recently showed that 67 percent more income is needed 
by a family to raise two children than to raise none and maintain 
the same standard of living. 

Well, you can see with those kinds of odds, it is especially hard 
for a single female parent to maintain a standard of living with 
children that she is responsible for. But far from having that 
income, we see that only 35 percent of single parent families main- 
tained by women get child support from the father. 

In contrast and perhaps partly as a result some 50 percent of 
single parent families maintained by women get some form of 
public assistance. 

And in this next chart you see that the percent of families re- 
ceiving transfer payments by sex in 1980 illustrates the difference 
between those families that are maintained by women and those by 
men. Only 2 percent of the males receive aid to families with de- 
pendent children, which is a cash transfer, as compared to 25 per- 
cent of the females. Only 5 percent of the males get food stamps, 
which is an in kind transfer, or noncash transfer as compared to 30 
percent of the females. 

And so it goes among the different categories of public assist- 
ance. So the high rate of female family householder participation is 
leading to higher expenditures for poverty programs as the num- 
bers of families maintained by women increases. 

And I might mention that this phenomenon operates somewhat 
outside of other economic conditions generally, so that there is a 
social dynamic taking place here; and it does have economic conse- 
quences, both for the family and for the society, and the Govern- 
ment. 

Next I would like to look at the murky but very important sub- 
ject of the measurement of poverty in our country. The size of the 
official poverty population that you see down below in gold or in 
yellow has increased substantially since the seventies. It was up to 
29.3 million persons in 1980, and we know in 1981 it went up again 
to 31.8 million, a rise of about a little over 6 million in 10 years. 

Senator Denton. May I make a suggestion, Mr. Chapman. So 
that the audience can see these very illustrative charts, we could 
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still see them if you were to turn that about 20 degrees more, and 
then it you would get on ^he other side so that you would not block 
it. That is a little far for us to be able to see it, if you could turn it 
back a little bit. OK. Thank you. 

That did not help much out there. You all can see it over here, 
but they cannot, I am sure. 

Mr. Chapman. Get on the other side. 

Senator Denton. I tell you what, while he is talking about the 
charts, you might turn it so that they on my left can see it or at 
least some portion of it. 

Mr. Chapman. We will put tliese charts over on the side when 
we are through if people want to look at them later in the day, Mr. 
Chairman, if that is all right. 

As I mentioned, there has been an increase, then, in the persons 
officially listed below the poverty level, and yet this increase 
during the seventies occurred at the very time we were spending 
more and more money on poverty through transfer programs of the 
Federal Government. 

If you look up above you see that the amount of money spent in 
1965 was $15.7 billion. By 1980 it had grown to $61.3 billion. 

The second interesting fact about those figures, however, is the 
nature of the kinds of transfers that took place. In the 1960's and 
into the middle of the past decade, the heavy majority of those 
transfers came in the form of cash transfers such as aid to families 
with dependent children, shown in the green. 

In fact, in 1965, the proportion of those transfers compared to 
noncash transfers was two out of three. However, the Government 
decided in the seventies that it was wiser to give money in noncash 
transfers where one would know how the money was going to be 
spent than in cash transfers. 

And so not only the number of dollars spent, but the proportion 
rose steeply until in 1980 $2 out of $3 dollars spent was in noncash 
transfers such as food stamps, public housing, and so forth. And yet 
for purposes of official measurement of poverty, we do not count 
the noncash transfers. We continue to count only the cash trans- 
fers, and it is on that basis that the determination is made of how 
many people are in poverty officially in this country. Of course, 
that has great consequence as to how people see the problem. 

Senator Denton. This is an ignorant question, but in computing 
eligibility for various poverty program^^, is the noncash assistance, 
such as public housing, included in the eligibility criteria as cash? 

Mr. Chapman. Recently we did a report at the Census Bureau 
which showed what would be the result of including in kind, non- 
cash transfers on the measurement of poverty in the country. And 
what it showed was that measuring the value of those benefits at 
their cash value, market value would reduce the poverty level as of 
1979 from 11.1 percent to 6.4 percent. 

Theie are other evaluations which would have reduced it some- 
what less. But what it suggests is the concept of poverty measure- 
ment may need to be reconsidered since it does not count the chief 
source of income for many of the poor, namely, noncash benefits. 

By the same token, it seems to me that we need to take a look at 
the role of family stability if we want to understand the changing 
composition of the poverty population itself. We have seen a huge 
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growth in the female maintained families, and that has changed 
the composition of the poverty population itself. 

This next chart shows the percent of families in poverty which 
are maintained by women. And here again the increase has been 
steep, from 24 percent of all families in poverty in 1960 to 48 per- 
cent of all families in poverty in 1980. In fact, the number of full- 
time workers in poverty has become very low in this country, and 
many of those are there in the official sense largely as a conse- 
quence of large family size, since our poverty standard if higher for 
larger families. 

And so there are very few full-time workers in poverty. If it were 
not in fact for the large increase in the single parent families in 
recent years, poverty would be a much smaller problem than it is 
in this country. 

How much difference family composition makes in the poverty 
problem is shown in this next chart. Now, this again is based on 
official poverty figures. But you see at the top that if we were to 
keep the same profile of family composition in 1980 that existed in 
1970 — in other words, if we had been able to stop the increase in 
divorce and separation and leave everj^hing else constant, we 
would have had a reduction of the poverty rate. The poverty rate, 
would have gone from 8 percent to 5.9 percent among whites, and 
among blacks, it would have gone from 28.9 porcent in 1980 to 19.9 
percent in 1980, adjusting for family composition changes since 



As a matter of fact, if we were to look at intact families, we 
would see that median family income was not completely stagment 
during the 1970's. There was, in fact, real progress economically for 
intact families and for other kinds of families, but the increase in 
the number of single parent families tended to be a drag upon the 
total income, or median family income of the country as a whole. 

Senator Denton. I want to make sure I am understanding it, 
though. In 1980, 8 percent down to 5.9 percent. If you adjust for 
changes in family composition, that does not appear to be an ex- 
tremely big drop by virtue of adjustment. 

Mr. Chapman. It is a pretty big drop in the proportion of that 
population. 

Senator Denton. You have 25 percent, almost. 
Mr. Chapman. Yes. And it is a much sharper drop, of course, for 
blacks. 

Senator Denton. Well, let us see; what is it percentagewise, 
though? 

Mrv Chapman. 28.9 percent to 

Senator Denton. Yes, but I mean, what is 20 over 38? It is about 
a third again almost; fairly similar to the other one, I think, in per- 
centage of drop. OK. Thank you, sir. Go ahead. 

Mr. Chapman. That is our presentation, Mr. Chairman. In sum- 
mary, poverty is increasingly a function in this society of family 
composition. And the data that we have presented, I think, also 
raise the question of the future of families, and particularly the 
future of children in our society and how their interests are han- 
dled wisely. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Chapman follows:] 



1970. 
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Prepared Statement of Bkuce Chapman, Director, Bureau of the Census 



In the IdSt two decades It has become Increasingly common for both 
husbands and wives to be employed outside the home. Wives typically work 
before bearing children, and Increasing numbers also continue to work 
during and after their pregnancies. Their work may be prompted by their 
o^n emerging career Interests as a result of Increased education, or by 
rising wages and expanding job opportunities for women, as they seek to 
maintain or increase the family's standard of living In the face of Infla- 
tion or economic uncertainty. During the last 20 years more and more- 
couples have also been ending their marriages In divorce, with each person 
maintaining a separate household. Divorced women who maintain their mn 
households are very likely to work outside the home. Cven If they work, 
their household Income Is usually considerably reduced from the level that 
they experienced as married women, and consequently many divorced women 
may qualify for public benefits designed to assist the needy. 

These recent trends have given rise to frequent expressions of concern 
for the demise of the family as the fundamental Institution In American 
society. Almost as frequently, one may hear counterclaims expressing 
satisfaction with certain social changes that may be producing more 
equitable or more enlightened family relationships. It Is very difficult 
to weigh the pros and cons of all the changes taking place In society, but 
for a variety of policy and program reason:;, both public and private, the 
effort to qualitatively evaluate the impact of change continues to be 
made. An laportant element of this enterprise Is the gathering and 
analysis of relevant data regarding as nany facets of family life as 
possible. The topics selected for discussion are Intended to further 
this effort. 
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MARRIAGE ^DIVORCE. ANO FAMILY STRUCTURE 

In the last ten to twenty years, dramatic changes have taken place in 
the specific kinds of social behavior that demographically contribute to the 
process of family formation. Fertility has declined to historically lew 
levels. During the mid-l970's, the fertility of American women was at a 
rate that would result in about 1.8 children by the end of their childbearing 
years, a level approximately one-half that recorded during the peak of the 
baby boom in the 1950 's. In addition, marriage rates have fallen, while 
out-of-*<edlock births and divorce have risen.l/ These trends have produced 
significant changes in family structure. The following sunmarizes recent 
changes in marriage, divorce, and family structure, as a basis for the 
discussion of the changing status of families. 

Marriage Trends and Differentials 

In 1979 there were more marriages perforirrj in the United States (2,331 ,337) 
than in any previous year. In fact, the 1979 total exceeded for the first 
time the prior all-time record of 2,291,045 marriages performed in 1946 at 
the close of World War II. The national marriage totals for 1980, 1981, and 
1982 were even higher, provisionally estimated at 2,413,000, 2,438,000, and 
2,495,000, respectively. 

Although the United States is now experiencing record numbers of marriages, 
this does not necessarily mean that Americans are any more inclined to be the 
"marrying kind" today than they have been in the past, despite suggestions 
along these lines in the press. The marriage total may very well be at 
record levels, but increasing proportions of these marriages are remarriages 

1/ Although some recent statistics suggest that the divorce rate may have 
dipped, it remains to be seen whether this is the beginning of a new 
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Tl* tfftct 9f thtst rKtftv J dtclfnin? narrUge rates can be seen in 
iff ptfctut of tut m«1atfoft In various age groups that have never been 
aiorrlttf* Trtio 1 shows for wtmn the porctnt never married in 1960* 1970. 
•M 1I8U In tUt tvo ptrlods of 1960W0 and 1970-61, similar Increases 
KC^frtd In tht ^trcont novor narrled for wonen aged 18 and 19 years. Hom- 
tvff. for tN aft oroup 2S to 29 years* the percent never married did not 
cHan^t Mwttn 1M0 and 1970, and then more than doubled between 1970 and 
^m^• in 19M, 1 out of 10 wonen aged 2S to 29 years had never been married 
today ttiat flfort is 1 out of S. 

In fOfitfaU llockwOMn have significantly higher proportions never 
fltrrlod than do Mhlto womo. for oxawplOt in 1981 the proportion of Black 
mmm o««d 30 to 34 years who Had never iNrrled was iMjre than double the 
COfmpondlng proportion for White women. Indeed, the differential between 
lihitt and Hack uOmo sttM to bt Increasing In most age groups shown In 
Tabit I. 

Clotoly rolottd to this postponement or foregoing of marriage Is the 
phonomonwi of nonmarltal fertility. In general, the longer a woman remains 
slofU during her fecund years, the greater is the probability of her ever 
having an out*of«4«od1ock birth. Of the 3*S million children bom in 1979, 
17 ptrcont (approximately 600,000} were born to unmarried women, up from 
n Pfftent (or 400,000) In 1970. /Vnong White children the proportion 
Increased from 6 ptrcent born out-bf-wedloclt In ig70 to 9 percent in 1979, 
while mng Black children the proportion Increased from 38 percent In 1970 
to W percent In 1979. four out of every ten out-of-wedlock births in 1979 
were to taenagt women, a group which Is unlikely to have adequate incomes 
Of job prospects. The increase in out-of-wedlock births, from 400,000 in 
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1970 to 600,000 in 1979, is not the result of an increased rate of child- 
bearing among unma'^ried women, but rather, an increase in the number of 
unmarried women who could potentially have an out-of-wedlock birth. 

Divorce Trends and ^differentials 

The increase in the divorce rate over the last 15 years is probably more 
widely known than the decline in marriage. Between 1965 and 1979 the divorce 
rate increased by 115 percent, from 10.6 per 1 ,000 married womer. -.jed 15 and 
over to 22.8 per 1 ,000. A rate of 22.8 per 1 ,000 may appear to be not 
particularly large, but when the annual rate is "compounded" over time, the 
impact of today's period (annual) divorce rates can be most striking. 
Figure 2 demonstrates the rising tide of divorce from the perspective of 
annual marriage cohorts (that is, all marriages performed in a given year) 
from 1950 to 1977. For example, by the end of 1977, when the 1.5 million 
marriages in the cohort of 1952 would have celebrated their 25th wedding 
anniversary, fully 29 percent of the couples in the cohort had dissolved 
their marriages by divorce. 

Divorce data from vital statistics indicate that more recent marriage 
cohorts have fared no better, and most likely f'ill end up faring worse than 
earlier cohorts. Of the marriages performed in 1957, about 29 percent had 
ended in divorce by 1977, their would-be 20th anniversary. By 1977, divorce 
had disrupted about 30 percent of the 1962 cohort and 28 percent of the 
1967 cohort, before thair 15th and 10th anniversaries, respectively. Thus 
almost equal proportions— rou9hly 3 out Jf 10— had ended in divorce by 
1977 for each of these cohorts. That is, each succeeding cohort had 
reached the 3-out-of-lO proportion at a shorter duration of marriage. 
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The final story on the divorce experience of these cohorts will not be 
known for many years. But if the current pattern of divorce rates should 
continue into the future, another 3 percent of the 1952 cohort would 
experience divorce, for a total of 32 percent. The cohorts of 1957, 1962, 
and 1967 would have, respectively, another 6, 10, and 17 percent of their 
marriages ended by divorce. If the current pattern of duration-specific 
divorce rates continues in the future, it Is possible that half of more 
recent annual marriage cohorts could end In divorce. 

Another index of marital disruption is the divorce ratio, which 
relates the number of currently divorced persons to the number of cur- 
rently married persons (with spouse present). Table 2 shows differentials 
in the divorce ratio by sex, race, and Spanish origin for selected points 
cf time in the last two decades. For example, among Black women in 1981, 
there were 289 who were divorced for every 1 ,000 who were married with 
husband present. The divorce ratio for 81ack women was more than double 
the ratio for White women. Moreover, the race differential has widened 
for both sexes over the last 20 years,!/ 

A majority of couples that experience maritii? disruption go on to 
terminate their marriage In a legal divorce. In some cases, however, the 
couple may not seek an immediate divorce, but rhoose instead to remain 
separated for an indefinite period. Over the last decade there has been 
a dramatic increase in the percent of ever-married women aged 25 to 44 who 
are divorced or separated. Specifically, for White women the percent 
divorced or separated increased only from 5 to 7 percent between 1960 and 

3/ The divorce ratio is affected by changes in remarriage as well as in 
" divorce, because the population of divorced persons increases as couples 
divorce and declines as persons remarry. Hence, race differences in the 
divorce ratio will also reflect race differentials in remarriage. 
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1970, and then doubled to 15 percent 1n 1981 (4 percent were separated and 
11 percent were divorced). The level of divorce and separation is much 
higher for Black women, for whoiii the percentage increased from 19 percent 
in 1960 to 25 percent in 1970, and 39 percent in 1981 (21 percent were 
separated ani 18 percent were divorced). 

Changes in Family Structure " 

During the period from 1970 to 1981 the number of familiesl^ in the 
United States increased by 17 percent, rising from 51.6 million to 60.3 mil- 
lion (Table 3). Married-couple families accounted for a little more than 
half of the 8.7 million increase in families, although the number of married- 
couple families with own children under 18 years of age act lally declined by 
0.6 million. This change reflects the low levels of fertility occurring in 
the 1970's. Compared with married-couple families, proportionally larger 
gains occurred for families maintained by a man or woman with no spouse 
present, and even larger gains were experienced by single-parent families 
(generally reflecting high levels of separation and divorce).!/ 

As a result of such trends in family composition, married-couple families 
comprised 82 percent of all families In 1981 (compared to 87 percent in 1970), 
while married-couple families with own children comprised only 41 percent 
(vs. 50 percent in 1970). Meanwhile, single-parent families maintained by a 
woman comprised about 9 percent of families in 1981, compared to 6 percent 
in 1970. 

Of the three race/ethnic groups shown in Table 3, only the families with 
a householder of Spanish origin experienced an increase between 1970 and 1981 

4/ A family is a group of two or more persons (one of whom maintains the 
" household, i.e., is the householder) related by birth, marriage, or 

adoption and residing together. Single parent families have children 

present. 
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in the nunber of married-ccuple. famil ies with own children. In 1981 more than 
half of dll fanilies of Spanish origin were married couples with own children. 
Such families comprised about 31 percent of all Black families and 42 percent 
of all White families. In 1981, families maintained by a female householder 
with no husband present comprised 1 out of 10 White .families, 4 out of 10 
Black families, and Z out of 10 families of Spanish origin. 

Among White families there was considerable increase between 1970 and 
1981 in the percent of families with own children maintained by a man with 
no wife present. 

FAMILY INCOME AND POVERTY 

Trends and Differentials in Family Income 

The trend in median family income since 1947 is shown in Table 4, In 
current dollars, the median income of all families has increased every year 
in the last decade, including a 7 percent increase between 1979 and 1980. 
However, as a result of inflation, there has been very little change since 
1970 in median family income when expressed in constant (1980) dollars 
(Table 5). Indeed, there was less than 100 dollars difference between the 
real median family incomes of 1970 and 1980. Between 1§79 and 1980 the 
average American family experienced a significant decline of 5 percent in 
real incone as the result of a 14.2 percent increase in consumer prices. 
According to a recent Census Bureau report, "This represents the first 
statistically significant annual decline in real median family income since 
1974-75 and the largest decline recorded in the post-World War II period.** 
In 1980 the median income for White fanilies was S21,904, compared with 
512,674 for Black families and $14,716 for Spanish-origin fanilies. All 
three groups experienced significant declines in 1980, but the rates of 
change were not significantly different among the three groups. 
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Part of the difference between the median Incomes of Black and Vfhite 
families can be traced to income differentials by family type and to the 
race differential in family composition. Among all families, the 1980 median 
income of fam^Mes with a female householder (no husband present) was $10,408, 
about 45 percent of the median income for all married-couple families and 
39 percent of the median income for married-couple families with the wife 
In the paid labor force (Table 6). Among families with householders 
working year round full time, families wi;h a female householder (no 
husband present) had a median income that was 58 percent of the median 
income for "larned-couple families. In conjunction with these facts. 
Table 6 shows that in 1981, families maintairr.<d by a female householder 
with no husband present represented a much larger proportion of Black 
families (42 percent) than of White families (12 percent). Thus, one could 
expect considerable difference in overall median family income between the 
two race groups on the basis of differentials in family composition. 

Family composition differentials cannot account for the total income 
difference between races however. To illustrate, compare the median incomes 
for White and Bla;k married-couple families with wife in the paid labor force 
($27,238 and $22,755, respectively). In fact, there is more than $6,000 
ciifference between the median incomes of Black and White married-couple 
families with the wife not in the paid labor force, whether or not the 
householdar works year round full time. Other factors such as education, 
occupation, and residence may also contribute to differences in income 
between races. 

Trends and Differentials in Fanily Poverty 

One way to make income-type comparisons among various subgroups is co 
use the poverty (low-income) classification, according to which families 
(and unrelated individuals) are classified as being above or below the 
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poverty level using poverty thresholds, that Is, poverty cutoff levels. 
Based solely on money Income, the poverty classification In ef^'ect controls 
for family size and composition; also, the thresholds are adjusted for 
Inflation each year using the Consumer Price Index. Thus, In 1980 the average 
poverty threshold for a nonfam family of four was $8,414, about 13.5 percent 
higher than the 1979 vhreshold of $7,412. 

Figure 3 shows the time series for famlllei, below the poverty level since 
1959. Between 1959 and 1969 there was relatively little change In the annual 
number of families with female householder (no husband present) below the 
poverty level. But since 1969, there has been a distinctly upward trend In 
the number of poor families maintained by women. In contrast, the number of 
all other families below the poverty level declined rapidly until about 1969, 
and then fluctuated for a decade. Both married-couple families and families 
with a female householder (no husband present) experienced significant 
Increases in the number below the poverty iQvel between 1979 and 1980. In 
recent years, about one-half of all families below the poverty level were 
maintained by women with no husband present. This is in sharp contrast 
with the early 1960's when 1 out of 4 families below the poverty level were 
maintained by women witn no husband present. 

Table 7 provides further details on changes in the distribution of 
families below the poverty level by race and Spanish origin of the householder. 
In 1959, families with female householders (no husband presert) made up 20 per- 
cent of all White families below the poverty level and 30 p rcent of all Black 
families below the poverty level. By 1980 this difference ^'idened, as poor 
families maintained by women grew to comprise 38 percent of all poor White 
families and 71 percent of all poor Black families. Moreover, 44 percent of 
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a11 poor families maintained by a female with no husband present had a Black 
householder In both 1973 and 1980, d'; compared with 29 percent In 1959» 
Among all poor families with a householder of Spanish origin less than Ulf 
were maintained 'y a woman with no husband present 1r. •'he years 1973-80 
(the period for which data are available). 

Family poverty rates are shown In Table 8 by race and Spanish origin. 
The poverty rate Is the percentage of families (or persons) In a given 
group that Is classified as being below the poverty level. Thus, In 1959,* 
almost 43 percent of all families with female householders (no husband pr»»- 
sent) were below the poverty level established for that year. The poverty 
rate was 35 percent for such families with a White householder and 65 percent 
for those with a Black householder. In comparison, the 1959 poverty rate for 
all other families was 13 percent for families with a White householder and 
43 percent for those with a Black householder* 

It can be seen In Table C that by 1979 the poverty rate had dropped 
considerably for each race and family group mentioned above. Although the 
decline generally has been much slower In the last decade, the poverty rate 
of families maintained by women (no husband present) did reach Its lowest 
point over a 20-year period In 1979 for White and Black families, and the 
lojest point since 1973 for Spanish-origin families (the earliest year 
for which data are available). In 1980, however, there was a significant 
increase In the poverty rate for most groups shown In Table 8; this Increase 
accompanied the 1980 drop In real median Income discussed In the last section. 

Some rather striking poverty-rate differentials are shown in Table 9. 
Among all types of families, the poverty rate in 1980 was lowest for White 
families with no related children under 18 (4 percent) and highest for Black 
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families with five or more related children (70 percent). In each race or 
ethnic groups the poverty rate rose rapidly with each additional child present 
in the family. As expected, poverty rates were considerably higher in each 
subgroup for families maintained by a woman with no husband present; indeed, 
9 out of 10 such families maintained by a Black woman with five or more 
related children were below the poverty level. 

There is also a tendency for families Delow the poverty level to have 
a somB^hat larger average size than the total of all families combined. In 
1980, the larqest average size among the groups shown in Table 10 occurred 
for Spanish-origin families below the poverty level. 

The Effects of Changing Family Composition on Income and Poverty 

The increasing proportion of families maintained by women has undoubtedly 
affected overall income and poverty levels, since such families tend to be a 
relatively low-income group. The Bureau of the Census conducted a special 
study to measure the effect of changes in family composition on income and 
poverty level s.i^ This analysis did not make adjust-nents for other factors 
that are correlated with income, such as occupation, education, and residence. 
In this study, income and poverty statistics were re-calculated for 198D, 
assuming that family composition and age structure had remained the same 
as in 1970. These statistics were then compared to published statistics 
for 1980 to measure the effect of changes in family composition during the 
last decade on income and poverty levels. 

As would be expected, the analysis suggested a significant correlation 
between family composition changes and Income and poverty level s» Moreover > 

y U.S. Bureau of the Census, Special Demographic Analyses, CDS-80-7, 
Changing Family Composition and Income Oifferentials , U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 1982. 
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the effect was larger for Black families than for White families, since the 
former group experienced much larger changes in family composition during 
the last decade. As shown in Table 11, adjusting for changes in family 
composition raises the growth of real median income for White families 
from 1 to 3 percent during the last decade. For Black families, howeve:-, 
adjusting for family composition changes converts a 5 percent decline in 
real median family income during the uccade to an 11-percent gain. Thesa 
data suggest that, in the absence of changes In family composition, the 
average inccne of Black families would have increased more rapidly than the 
average income of White families. Changes in family composition have also 
had a significant effect on poverty rates during the last decade. As shown 
in Table 12, the adjusted poverty rate for Black families is 19.9 in 1980, 
or 9 percentage points lower than the published estimate. The adjusted 
poverty rate for White families is 5.9 in 1980, about 2 percentage points 
lower than the published estimate. Thus, the relatively more frequent 
splitting up of families through divorce and separation and the creation 
of more female householders in general have been closely associated with 
the maintenance of high official poverty rates for these groups. 

Child Support Payments 

With the rapid rise in separation and divorce, the increase in the 
number of families maintained by women with no husband present, and the 
relatively low income level of such families, there has been growing 
interest and concern regarding the adequacy or availability of alternative 
resources for families with a female householder. In this section and the 
next, consideration will be given to several types of resources, snrie of 
Which are of special importance to female family householders. Child- 
support payments, for example, constitute a potentially significant source 
of Income for separated or divorced women. 
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Of the 7,1 million ever-divorced, separated, or never-married Aneriran 
wonen who in 1979 had children under 21 years of age from an absent father, 
almost half (48 percent) were supposed to have received child support payments 
in 1978, while another 41 percent had neither been awarded nor had agreements 
for such payments (Table 13)« (See below for percent which actually received 
payments*) Among the subgroup of these women who had incomes belw the 
poverty level in 1978, less than one-third (30 percent) were supposed to 
receive child support payments in 1978, and 62 percent had not been awarded 
payments* 

There are important differences by race and ethnicity in the award of 
child support payments* Thus, in 1978, 59 percent of ever-divorced, separated, 
or never-married White women with children under 21 were supposed to receive 
payments, as compared with 22 percent of Black women* Among those women 
below the poverty level, the percent of White women who were supposed to 
receive payments dropped to 42 percent, as compared with a much smaller drop 
to 18 percent for Black women* The comparable figures for women of Spanish 
origin fell between those for White and Black women* 

Among those women who were supposed to receive child support payments 
in 1978, a somewhat larger proportion of White women (73 percent) than Black 
women (63 percent) actually received payments, but among women belw the 
poverty level, the proportion of White women who actually received payments 
(58 percent) was a little smaller than for Black women (61 percent)* Almost 
two-thirds of Spanish origin women who were supposed to receive payments 
actually did so* 

Of the 7»1 minion women who had children under 21 years of age from an 
absent father, 2*5 million {35 percent) actually received some payments in 
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1973, and only 1.7 million (24 percent) received full payments. Of course, 
child support payments were of considerable Importance to those who received 
them, ^s table 14 shows, Income from child support represented about one-fifth 
of the total mean money income for women who received payments In 1978, 
regardless of race or Spanish orfgln. In comparison with the $8,940 mean 
total money income of women who received payments, those women who were awarded 
but did not receive payments In 1975 had a mean total Income of $6,220; even 
Itxer was the mean income of women who were not awarded payments ($*,840). 
Among women with Incomes belcw the poverty level who received child support 
payments in 1978 such payments constituted about one-third of their total 
Income in 1978. 

In summary, of the 7.1 million women with children present from an 
absent father, about 4.6 million did not receive child support payments in 
19/8. That is, about 65 percent of these mothers had to rely entirely on 
sources other than the father for their children's support. About 35 per- 
cent of these 4.6 million women had Incomes below the poverty level, and 
.iMut one-third of them received some form of public assistance income. 

Noncash Benefits to Households 

Several government programs provide assistance to households in the 
form of noncash benefits. Three types of such benefits will be discussed 
here, including food stamps, medicaid coverage, and public or other subsi- 
dized housing. 

Food Stamp Recipiency . According to the Food Stamp Act of 1977, this 
Federally funded program was intended to permit low-income households to 
obtain a more nutritious diet. Food purchasing power is increased by pro- 
viding eligible households with coupons which can be used to purchase food. 
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Administered by the U.S. Department of Agriculture through state and local 
welfare offices, the Food Stamp Program constitutes a najor national income 
support system that provides benefits to all Icw-lncone and lew-resource^ 
households regerdless of household characteristics {e.g., sex, age, disability). 

Table 15 provides a brief profile of all American households as of March 
1981 {with incone for 1980) and households that were receiving food stamps 
in 1980. Overall, there were 6.8 million households receiving food stanps in 
1980, representing 8 percent of the total 82.4 million households. Among 
households receiving food stamps, 35 percent had a Black householder and 
63 percent a White householder whereas among all households, these proportions 
were 11 percent and 87 percent, respectively. In addition, it may be noted 
that households maintained by a woman with no husband present accounted for 
41 percent of all households receiving food stamps, but only 11 percent of 
all households regardless of recipiency status. The poverty rate for house- 
holds receiving food stamps was 65 percent, compared with 13 percent for all 
households, and the median income for recipient households {$5,540) was less 
than one-third as large as for all households {$17,710). 

Among all households below the poverty level, only 40 percent received 
food stamps; this figure was 34 percent for poor White households, 59 percent 
for poor Black households, and 52 percent for poor Spanish-origin households. 
About 7 out of 10 poor households maintained by a wcman with no husband pre- 
sent received food stamps, as did 6 out of 10 poor households with members 
untt\>r 19 years old. 

Medicaid Coverage . According to the 1965 Amendments to the Social Security 
Aci {P.L. 89-97), the Medicaid Program is intended "to furnish medical 
assistance on behalf of needy families witn dependent children, and of aged. 
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Pi^bHc or Othtr SubtldU^rf Homing R>clDl<incy> Under the U»S» Housing Act 
of 193? (I».L« 75-*12), housing assistance Is provided to families of low 
tncone through •Uher Iw-ront public housing projects or other subsidized 
housing programs. Under the Low Rent Public Housing Program, public housing 
projects «re owned, managed and administered by a local housing authority* 
and participation Is determined by program eligibility and availability of 
housing. Several other programs provide subsidized housing to low-Income 
families either by providing rent supplements (Ke*, the government pays 
the difference between "fair marKef rent and the rent paid by the tenant) 
or by an Interest reduction plan (I.e., Interest paid on mortgage by an 
owner is reduced so that subsequent savings may be passed on to tenants 
In form of lower rent charges). 

According to data for 1980 shown In Table 16, about 1 out of 10 
renter-occupied households were residing In publicly owned or other sub- 
sidized housing. Of the 2.8 million renter households In public or subsi- 
dized housing, 37 percent were family households maintained by a woman with 
no husband present. The poverty rate for all households In public or subsi- 
dized housing was 51 percent, more than twice the rate for all renter households. 
Among the 6.1 million renter households below the poverty level, only 1.4 million 
(24 percent) were in public or subsidized housing; this percentage was 19 percent 
for White households. 33 percent for Black households, and 18 percent for 
Spanish-origin households. Almost one-third of poor family renter-occupied 
households maintained by a woman with no husband present resided In public or 
subsidized housing. In general the participation rate of poor households was 
lower for public or subsidized housing than for the food stamp or medicaid 
programs. 
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Noncash Benefits and the Measurement of Poverty 

The market value of major means-tested noncash benefits distributed to 
the low-Income population has Increased dramatically over the past few decades. 
As shewn In Table 17, the market value of food stamps, free or reduced price 
school lunches, public housing, and medicaid amounted to $42.4 billion in 
1980. By 1980, these noncash benefits outweighed cash public assistance 
(such as Aid to Families with Dependent Children) by a margin of more than 
two-to-one. 

The official definition of poverty Is based on money Income alone, and 
does not take Into account the numerous In-kind benefits received by the 
lew-Income population. As a result, m^^.y analysts feel that the official 
poverty statistics overstate the true extent of poverty. Noncash benefits 
have not been Incorporated Into the official definition of poverty because 
there has been much disagreement as to hew they should be valued. In 
response to a request from the U.S. Senate, the Census Bureau prepared a 
research report that presents several alternative methodologies for valuing 
noncash benefits and measures the effects of these valuations on estimates 
of the size and composition of the poverty population*^/ 

The Census report examined three approaches for measuring noncash 
benefits: (1) market value, (2) recipient or cash equivalent value, and 
(3) poverty budget share value. 

1. The market val ue Is equal to the purchase price In the private 

market of the goods received by the recipient, e.g., the face value 
of food stamps. 

£/ U.S. Bureau of the Census, Technical Paper No. 50, Alternative Methods 
for Valuing Selected In-Kind Transfer Benefits and Measuring Their Effect 
on Poverty, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1982. 
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2. The recipient or cash equivalent value is the amount of cash that 
would make the recipient just as well off as the in-kind transfer; 
it, therefore, reflects the recipient's cwn valuation of the benefit. 
The recipient or cash equivalent value is usually less than and 
never more than the market value. Even though cash equivalent value 
is the theoretically preferred measure, it is quite difficult to 
estimate, especially for medical care. 

3. The poverty budget share value , which is tied to the current poverty 
concept, limits the value of food, housing, or medical transfers to 
the proportions spent on these items by persons at or near the 
poverty line in 1960-61, when in-kind transfers were mVn^mal. It 
assumes that in-kind transfers in excess of these amounts are not 
relevant for determining poverty status because an excess of one 
type of good (e.g., housing) does not compensate for a deficiency 

in another good (e.g., medical care). Because the value of in-kind 
transfers are limited in this way, the poverty budget share approach 
assigns the lowest average values to in-kind transfers of the three 
methods used. 

This research indicated that valuing noncash benefits has a significant 
effect on the estimated number of poor. Table 18 indicates that the market 
value approach for valuing food, housing, and medical benefits would Iwer 
the estimated number of poor by about 42 percent in 1979, or from 11.1 to 
6.4 percent of the total population. Valuing these benefits using cash 
equivalent value or poverty budget share value l(wers the estimated number 
of poor by a smaller amount. As noted earlier, families maintained by a 
woman with no husband present have much higher poverty rates than other 
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families and are also more likely to receive noncash benefits. Table 19 
Indicates that valuing these benefits at market value would halve the 
poverty rate for female householders— from 35 to IB percent for 1979. 

The official method used to measure the poverty population Is still 
based on money Income alone. The Census Bureau has not endorsed any 
particular valuation method, and moreover, Is not empowered to change 
the concept or measurement of poverty. The Census Bureau study has pre- 
sented the various methods for valuing means-tested noncash benefits and 
discussed thel" strengths and weaknesses. More work needs to be done In 
the area of nonmeans-tested noncash benefits, such as employer fringe 
benefits, the advantages of owner-occupied housing, and so forth. The 
value of these benefits Is actually larger than means-tested benefits, and 
must be taken Into account If we are to have a better understanding of the 
distribution of Income In our society. 

FAMILIES AND EMPLOYMENT 
Employment of Women 

One of the more Impressive changes In the American civilian labor force 
over the last half century has been the Increasing participation of women In 
the work force. As Table 20 shows, the labor force participation rate for 
all women of working age has more than doubled since 1930, rising from 
24 percent to 52 In 19B1. Thus, more than half of working-age women are 
not In the civilian labor force. ' As a result of this movement It Is not 
surprising that, as a proportion of the total labor force, women now comprise 
43 percent, almost double the percentage recorded In 1930. The labor force 
Partl^clpatlon of women has risen concurrently with an Increase In the number 
of young unmarried women and In the number of families maintained by women 
with no husband present. 
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There is another feature of the rising labor force participation of women 
that is of considerable importance in terms of changing social and economic 
behavior, even though its motivation may not be quite so apparent as that of 
the female family householder. The feature referred to is the rising number 
of multi-earner families, a trend whose major component has been the growing 
propensity for wives to participate in the labor force. According to data 
for 1981, 3 out of every 5 married-couple families reported having 2 or more 
wage earners in the year 1980, Indeed, both the husband and wife reported 
being wage earners in 1980 in more than half (that is, 52 percent) of all 
married-couple families surveyed in March 1981. This compares with 4b per- 
cent of married-couple families having both husband and wife as earners in 
1969. 

The impact of wives* earnings on family income is demonstrated in 
Table 21. In 1980, the median family income of married-couple families with 
both husband and wife as earners was $27,745, which was 36 percent higher 
than the $20,472 median income of married-couple families with only the 
husband as earner. Part of the motivation for increased participation of 
wives may derive from the slowdown in growth of real family income during 
the last decade as compared with prior decades (see the discussion of 
Tables 5 and 8 in prior sections .of this paper), and perhaps also from 
the declining real value of federal income tax deductions for dependents. 
To some extent, the American family has probably avoided an actual deterio- 
ration of its economic status by the increased participation of wives in 
the labor force, but their entry could also have affected wage rates. 
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The labor force particloation rates of women in 19B1 are shown in 
Table 22 according to narital status and presence of children. More than 
half of all married wonen, spouse present, were in the labor force in 19B1. 
The rate for Black wives was somewhat higher than this (59 percent), while 
the rates for White and Spanish-origin wives were close to the one-half 
mark (50 percent and 47 percent, respectively). 

Among White wives the labor force participation rate was about one- 
third larger for those with own children 6 to 17 years, none younger, than 
for those with 1 or more own children under 6 years (62 percent and 46 percent, 
respectively). For divorced White women the corresponding rates rose dramati- 
cally to B5 percent with children 6 to 17 years old only and 66 percent with 
children under 6. Even with no children ur*d«r IB years, divorced White women 
had a 73 percent participation rate. 

Black wives and divorced women had the same pattern of a greater 
participation rate for those with children 6 to 17 only than for those with 
children under 6 years. However, the rate for divorced Black women with pre- 
school children was slightly lower than the rate for married Black women, 
spouse present, with such children, contrary to the pattern for White women. 

In general. Table 22 indicates that participation rates were uniformily 
greater for Black women than for White women only in the category of married, 
spouse present. Rates for never-married and divorced Black women tended to 
be somewhat lower than for White women in these two categories. The rates 
for Spanish-origin wives were in almost all cases lower than for White wives, 
irrespective of the presence of children in the age categories shown in 
Table 22. 
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Employment and Childbearinn 

As described In the last section, a remarkable pattern of labor force 
activity has emerged for American MOmen, with participation rates ranging 
from almost half of all wives with preschool children to more than 4 out of 
5 divorced women with school-age children. These figures are essential In 
studying the national pattern of labor force participation, but they do 
not give a clear Indication of the* Interaction between labor force activity 
and chlldbearlng. In recent years there has been a tendency for employment 
and childbearing to become more Intermingled In the lives of women. Further 
Insight Into the concomitance of such activities comes from analyses of data 
(Tables 23 and 24) frcxn Cycle I of the National Survey of Family Growth. 
This su^'vey was conducted by the National Center for Health Statistics, and 
It yielded data based on IntervlcMS with a national sample of women aged 
15 to 44 years In 1973. 

For the three cohorts of women first married In 1955-59, ig60-64, and 
1965-69, the upper panel of Table 23 shows the percent who worked between 
marriage and first birth, while the lower panel shows the percent who worked 
between first and second births. As the figures for all women demonTtrate, 
each successive cohort has had a larger proportion who worked during these 
two periods of family formation. In the latest cohort (1965-69), 4 out of 
5 worked between marriage and first birth, and over half worked between first 
and second births. White women had a little greater tendency than Black 
women to work between marriage and first birth, but the opposite was the case 
for the percent who worked between first and second births. Some caution 
must be exercised In Interpreting these statistics, because differences 
between race groups could be related to other uncontrolled variables, such 
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as educatio'-i or enoloynent experience. In particular, the proportion of 
wonen wording between marriage and first birth incrtased considerably with 
educational attainment at marriage. However, there was no clear pattern 
across cohorts in the relation between education at marriage and the pro- 
portion who worked between first and second births. 

Table 24 provides a more detailed analysis of the relationship between 
employment and childbearing. 7he data in this analysis focus on American 
women 15 to 44 years old in 1973 who had their latest pregnancy (ending in 
a live birth) in the period 1970-73. The percentages in the first column 
of Table 24 indicate that a sizable proportion of women worked during their 
latest pregnancies, although the percent who did so declined with parity 
(number of children born). Moreover, a higher proportion (50 percent) of 
Black women worked during their pregnancies in ig70-73 than was the case for 
White (42 percent) or Hispanic (37 percent) women. 

The second column of Table 24 gives the results of a statistical analysis, 
in which tiie percent who worked during their latest pregnancy was adjusted by 
controlling for selected variables, including religious denomination, religious 
participation, education, husband's income, age at birth of latest child, 
occupation, region and place of residence, year of latest birth, and either 
race or parity. The results indicate that race differentials remained after 
adjusting for the effects of th^^se other variables, although the adjusted 
percents were somewhat greater than the unadjusted for Hispanic women and 
women of other races. By parity, the adjusted and unadjusted percents are 
essentially the same, indicating a significant effect associated with parity 
beyond the effects of the other variables. 

The third column of Table 24 shws the percent of women employed during 
their latest pregnancy in the period ig70-73, who returned to work by 1973 
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following the latest birth. BUck women had a greater tendency to return 
to work than did White and Hispanic women; after adjusting for other selected 
variables. White women retained a lower rate of return to work (60 percent), 
while the rates for Hispanic and Black women became not significantly 
different (69 percent and 68 percent, respectively). Data by parity indicate 
that the rate of return to work is lower after first births than after higher 
order births. In short, women in their second or higher c^der pregnancies 
are less likely than lower parity women to work during pregnancy, but if 
they do they are more likely to return to work after pregnancy. 

Child Care Arrangements 

The statistics presented in previous parts of this section indicate that 
large and increasing proportions of American women with children participate 
in the civilian labor force, regardless of whether they maintain their own 
household with no spouse present or are married with spouse present. For 
many of these women, especially those with preschool-age children, arrange- 
ments for child care are of special concern. Table 25 presents information 
on the trend in child care arrangements for children under 6 years according 
to the employment status of the mother. For those preschool children whose 
mother is employed full time, the proportion who received care in their own 
home has declined over time, from 57 percent in 1958 tn 29 percent in 1977. 
There has been a significant increase in the proportion cared for in group 
care centers, but by 1977 this arrangement accounted for just 15 percent of 
the children. A sizable portion of the difference has been taken up by 
growth in the proportion cared for in another home, especially by a non- 
relative. 
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Among those children whose mother worked part time, a fairly large 
proportion received care in their own home, especially by their father. 
A comparatively large proportion of children whose mother worked part time 
were cared for by the mother while she was working, although this percentage 
declined considerably between 1965 and 1977; meanwhile, the proportion cared 
for in another home increased* 



SUMMARY 

Information on recent changes in marriage, divorce, and family structure 
provided the background for a discussion of the economic conditi^in of the 
family and the employment status of women. Incorporated in the discussion 
were several special topics, including child support payments, noncash 
benefits to households (food stamps, medicaid, and public or other subsi- 
dized housing), childbearing during and after pregnancy, and child care 
arrangements. 

The following highlights summarize this discussion: 

0 During the mid-1970's, the fertility of American women was at a 
rate that would result in about 1.8 children by the end of their 
childbearing years, a level approximately one-half that recorded 
during the peak of the baby boom in the IQSO's. 

0 Marriage rates declined in the decade of the 1970's to the Iwest 
level since 1940, so that by 1981 about 1 out of 5 women aged 
25 to 29 years was still never married. 

0 Births out-of-wedlock rose from 400,000 in 1970 to 600,000 in 
1979. Among all White children born in 1979, 9 percent were 
born to unmarried mothers, compared with 55 percent of Black 
children born out-of-wedlock in the same year. 

0 Divorce is at record high levels, and if current rates persist 
almost half of all marriages would £nd in divorce. 

0 Single-parent families increased by more than three-fourths during 
the 1970's, while married-couple families with <wn children present 
actually declined. 
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0 Median family income incr.eased by 7 percent to 521,020 in 1980, but 
after adjustment for inflation at a rate of 14,2 percent, the 1980 
real median family income represented a net decline of 5 percent 
from 1979, the largest decline recorded since the Second World War. • 

0 The poverty rate for families rose significantly in 1980 to 
10.3 percent, the highest level since 1967, 

0 Changes in family c(3mposition are an important factor that is sig- 
nificantly correlated with measured changes in income and poverty 



0 Among all ever-divorced, currently separated, or never-married women 
with children under 21 from an absent father, less than half were 
supposed to have received child support payments in 1978, and less 
than half of these women actually did receive full payments. 

0 Among households that were below the poverty level in 1980 and were 
maintained by women with no husband present, 46-percent were receiving 
food stamps and 46 percent were covered by medicaid in 1980. Account- 
ing for these noncash benefits significantly lowers the estimated 
number of poor* 

0 In 1981, more than half of all women of working age were in the 
civilian labor force; 56 percent of all wives with children under 
18 were in the labor force compared with 78 percent of all 
divorced women with children. 

0 Among women who work full time, arrangements for child care are 
increasingly being made outside the home, especially in the heme 
of a nonrelative or in group care centers. 



In general, this country possesses several excellent statistical programs 
which continually monitor the status of the American family. There are well 
developed time series that facilitate comparisons with the past as well as 
provide the basis for making projections into the future. Of special note 
are time series from decennial censuses and vital statistics that extend back 
more than a hundred years and detailed annual survey data developed after 
the Second World War. As cianges have occurred, however, it has bacome 
apparent that there n(M exist areas that should be much more extensively 
investigated in order to enable the Nation's policy makers to better under- 
stand the condition of families. For example, very little data are now 
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available concerning adoption, and the reporting syston for abortion should 
be expanded* In addition, statistics relating to marriage and divorce should 
be enhanced. In order to determine changes In the likelihood of divorce and 
remarriage, with their Implications for the status of stepfamllles. This 
country must strive to maintain and Improve the full range of statistics 
that give a continual reading of the social and economic situation In which 
the Nation's families exist. 



Senator Denton. Thank you very much, Mr. Chapman. I hap- 
pened to read near midnight last night most of your prepared 
statement, and since you are one of the few individuals who has 
tried to conform to his time limit, you have necessarily condensed 
your statement much more than I expected. If you will, I would 
like to check some of the things that I had thought as rather im- 
portant and see if we cannot ask you questions about those. 

Would you care to give, us something about the development of 
fertility rates among women over the past few decades, back to 
about 1950? 

Mr. Chapman. I do not have the chart for fertility rates, but Mr. 
Weed perhaps does there. We know that the fertility rate has 
dropped and that it is now below the replacement level. We are at 
historic low levels of fertility or very close to it in our population. 

Go ahead and read that. 

Mr. Weed. The National Center for Health Statistics publishes a 
fertility rate which 

Senator Denton. Would you put that closer to your mouth, 
please, sir, and I am sure that you can relate the drop in fertility 
rates or at the same time mention the marriage rates. They are 
discussed in the same paragraph in the prepared statement. 

Mr. Weed. OK. Yes; the fertility rate that we put into the testi- 
mony showed that it had dropped to about 1.8 children per woman. 

Senator Denton. Which, as Mr. Chapman points out, means you 
do not replace the two parents. Has that development been 
cranked into the computations regarding social security in the year 
2020, for example? 

Mr. Chapman. They have been because the Social Security Ad- 
ministration gets all of our materials. 

Senator Denton. I just wonder if they are going on that kind of 
development continuing, which it appears to be doing in an acceler- 
ating way. 

Mr. Chapman. Well, that is right. Mr. Chairman, we have, as 
Mr. Weed said at one point, a fertility rate that is below the re- 
placement level, and as I said, that is the lowest 

Senator Denton. Of course, what I am referring to is the number 
of people in the work force at year x compared to those retired and 
not replacing themselves. 

Mr. Chapman. Absolutely. 

Mr. Weed. We have population projections up to the year 2050, 
and I think those have been used in calculating some of these. 
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Mr. Chapman. It is a major problem. We are not going to have 
the workers in the system to support the elderly. 

Senator Denton. Would you go through the marriage trends, in- 
cluding the ones referring — rates of remarriages, the rate of first 
marriages in particular over the past few decades. 

Mr. Chapman. Could you tell us which page you are looking at 
or which chart. 

Senator Denton. I am looking at no chart, but there is a chart 
which summarizes it. I am on page 3 of your prepared statement, 
and I think it is chart one or two that covers that. But they are 
extremely striking. 

Mr. Weed. Yes. The extent to which the first marriage rate has 
dropped for many of the age groups is probably not too widely 
known. We note that the first marriage rate for women aged 18 to 
19 years old declined 43 percent between 1969 and 1979. And we 
noted here also that in the same 10-year period, the first marriage 
rate for women 20 to 24 years old dropped 48 percent in a decade. 
There was a 29-percent drop for women 25 to 29. 

Senator Denton. What is interesting is one hears so often that 
marriages are being delayed until a later age. But your chart indi- 
cates rather strongly that while that trend is true, the overall pro- 
portion of first marriages contracted' At any age has dropped sub- 
stantially. 

Mr. Chapman. Yes. The same story applies to child birth. People 
are putting off having children on average to a later age, but it is 
also true that they are not having as many children, even as many 
as they predict they will have. 

Senator Denton. I believe those were for white persons. Would 
you go into the rates for black persons, please. 

Mr. Weed. Figure one shows the rate for all women of all races 
combined. The rates do not exist by race. The only place that you 
can get information by race on this would be looking at it a slightly 
different way as, in table 1 which follows the three figures in the 
handout. 

Senator Denton. Well, maybe I am mistaken, but I believe that 
on page 3 of your statement you have the first marriage rates for 
women, white women. Oh, I see. That is women of all races. 

Mr. Weed. Right. 

Senator Denton. Then you do break it out. On page 4 you say, 
"In general, black women have significantly higher proportions 
never married than do white women. For example, in 1981 the pro- 
portion of black women age 30 to 34 years who had never married 
was more than double the corresponding proportion for white 
women. Indeed, the differential between white and black women 
seems to be increasing in most age groups shown in table 1." 

At least you have that comparison; is that correct? 

Mr. Weed. That is correct. 

Senator Denton. Then you had the out-of-wedlock births, but I 
believe you showed that on the charts that you had here, Mr. 
Chapman. 

Well, with my subcommittee staff I am going to analyze the 
entire statement tr>at you gave us and all of the charts that you 
gave us very carefully. 
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now adult and have an historically low birth rate. One of the inter- 
esting studies that came out recently from the American Enter- 
prise Institute addressed what has happened to the Government's 
taxation policies toward dependents, most of whom are children? 

In 1947, the dependency deduction was $600. It is now $1,000. If 
it had kept pace with inflation, by 1980 it would have been $4,400. 
When you are looking at the ability of families to raise children 
and what calculations they have to make about whether the wife 
goes back into the work force, under what circumstances, and so 
forth, you can see that that makes a real difference right there, 
just that one individual item. 

Senator Denton. So you are saying that over the years the allow- 
ance for children has increased from $600 to what, $1,200? 

Mr. Chapman. $1,000. 

Senator Denton. $1,000. My children have since, all but one, I 
think, gotten out of the exemption category. I had seven, and I was 
always appalled because if it is in the interest of a nation at least 
for a generation to replace itself and to have people in the work 
force after they are so old that they need to tax those workers— if 
it is in the need of the Nation to have youth to serve in its armed 
services to protect the freedoms and pleasures and possessions 
which we have— and it certainly is— then it seems that we could 
alleviate the economic stress On the couple in the interest of the 
Nation as a whole by such an adjustment. Would you agree with 
that? 

Mr. Chapman. Personally, I would. 

Senator Denton. Has the Census Bureau been tracking individu- 
al families over a period of time to determine the number of years 
they spend below the poverty line or on welfare and the actual re- 
marriage rate? 

Mr. Chapman. Well, as a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, we have 
not, but we will be doing so soon. Over the past several years, a 
program called the Survey of Income and Program Participation, 
or SIPP for short, was being developed. It was cut out of the budget 
a year and a half ago, and then restored. . , , . 

So we went— we had to stop it for a year, but we have picked it 
back up again, and we will be doing what is called a longitudinal 
panel on this subject so that we will be able to track people over 
years for a number of different factors, including assets, their par- 
ticipation in Federal programs, and the sort of thing that you were 
talking about in your question. 

Senator Denton. Speaking of that poverty line, I am struck 
again with the relevance of the finding of Dr. Thomas Sowell, a 
black Ph. D. out at Stanford University who found that if we gave 
one-third directly to the poor of the money which the Government 
expends in poverty programs, we would have no poverty. All the 
people in poverty would be lifted above the poverty line. 

It strikes me that in the bureaucracy is where it appears that 
there is a real trickle down that is unfortunate. I cannot believe 
that the research and the truly required bureaucracy to handle 
that planning and administration would absorb more than two- 
thirds of the money which is taken in taxes and expended, appro- 
priated for the poor. 
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What have been the historical trends in the United States with 
respect to women working outside the home? Were the numbers of 
women staying at home in the forties and — in the forties and fifties 
an anomaly, or are today's trends the anomaly? 

And I will elaborate on that question because I recognize that it 
is not that simple because the kind of work outside the home, the 
number of hours outside the home, the lifestyle of the working 
women with respect to what she does in her offworking times also 
affects what is gotten at in this question. 

And it mostly refers to the last hearing in which we discussed 
effects of family breakdown on children and a witness testified that 
we have gone from the consideration of not needing to be with the 
child that much to having adopted of the term "quality time". He 
stated that quality time cannot be determined by the parent; it is 
determined by the child, the time when he or she feels a need to be 
attended by the parent. And then he said we have gone from that 
to the sociological advances involved in quality telephone time by 
which one is satisfied that parental obligations and the child's 
needs are being satisfied by telephone calls, quality times. 

But again, were the numbers of women staying at home in the 
forties and fifties an anomaly, and today are we returning back 
toward a norm that existed in, say, the 19th century? And if so, 
what observations would you make about that? 

Mr. Chapman. Mr. Chairman, there has been a steady increase 
in the percentage of women of working age in the labor force since 
the turn of the century. In fact, it went from 20 percent in 1900 to 
about 35.8 percent in 1945. And it is up to 52 percent as of 1981. 

It has been steadily increasing, and our projections are that it 
will continue to increase. One of the steepest increases has come in 
the percentage of women or wives with children under 6 years of 
age. The percentage of those women who are in the labor force now 
is, I believe, 48 percent. 

Senator Denton. What was the earliest year you gave, though, 
Mr. Chapman? 

Mr. Chapman. Well, the earliest year I gave for total number of 
women in the work force as a percent of all women of working age 
was 20 percent back in 1900. By 1940 it was 25.8 percent. But then 
it went up sharply during World War II to 35.8 percent in 1945, 
dropped slightly by 1950» then started back up again and is now 52 
percent. 

Senator Denton. I wonder when we did it in 1900 with respect to 
working outside the home, if we regarded working out in the fields 
on a farm as working within the home. 

Mr. Chapman. I imagine that was true. I imagine they did in- 
clude that as working in the home. 

Senator Denton. I guess it is impossible for you gentlemen to 
track, but I would think that there would be some— since we were 
largely an agricultural nation in the 1890 period, women would be 
out in the fields as they are now out in the Ph. D. and computer 
fields. But it seems that there was always a teamwork element in- 
volved with the husband and the wife connected with those chil- 
dren geographically and as a social entity. Whereas now there has 
become a separation of interests and purposes which dichotomizes 
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the relationship in a way that is not that simply analyzed by 
whether one works or does not work. 

Mr. Chapman. It is difficult to analyze. The definitions are also 
difficult. We have had a lot of discussion about how you can sepa- 
rate out the motivations for people being in the work force, par- 
ticularly wives with children and it is difficult to distinguish be- 
tween women who are in the work force strictly because they are 
interested in their careers and those that are in the work force 
strictly because of economic needs of the family or desire for the 
family and those that are a mixture. 

But it would appear that certainly the economics do play a big 
part in women getting into the work force, particularly women 
with small children. 

Senator Denton. I imagine there would be an interesting distinc- 
tion to be drawn in the perception of what constitutes economic 
need over those decades, too. 

Mr. Chapman. Absolutely correct. What is economic need? Is it 
maintaining the present standard of living? As I mentioned, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics had a study that showed that it would 
take, I believe, 15 percent more income for a family to have one 
child and still maintain their previous standard of living, and 67 
percent more to have two children. There is an exponential growth 
for the cost of having children. 

Senator Denton. Well, what I am sort of getting at is Mr. Gallup 
said that most Americans value their family life more than they do 
their income. And if that is the case, would we not be contradicting 
that set of values were we to sacrifice the former for an increment- 
al increase in the latter? 

Mr. Chapman. That is a good question. I think that some people 
are at least conceiving of what they are doing as maintaining a suf- 
ficient income to provide adequately for their family and that those 
two actually go together. 

Senator Denton. Well, for your information and that of whoever 
cares, I consider that an interesting question. I do not consider 
with anything but sympathy and empathy the problem of the 
single woman, the single parent who has to work. I think that 
woman needs perhaps more consideration than she is getting now. 
And I also believe that by the hierarchy of values which we have 
established by virtue of the way media, literature, and so forth, 
handles things— even academe— that we may have depreciated the 
nobility and utility associated with the somewhat unglamorous 
tasks of spousehood and motherhood as compared to that of com- 
puter work. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chapman. And thank you, gentle- 
men, for all the help. 

We will, as I say, analyze and use all of your findings with great 
care on the subcommittee and I hope use it beneficially. 

Mr. Chapman. Thank you. Senator. 

Senator Denton. For our next panel we have Dr. Greg Duncan, 
Associate Research Scientist with the Institute for Social Research 
at the University of Michigan; and Dr. Harriet McAdoo from the 
School of Social Work at Howard University. Dr. McAdoo— and I 
will ask them to come forward— is the author of a well-known book 
entitled, "The Black Family.*' Dr. Duncan, you are already there, 
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and I will ask you to proceed alphabetically. So, Dr. Duncan, would 
you care to go first. 

STATEMENTS OF GREG J. DUNCAN, ASSOCIATE RESEARCH SCIEN- 
TIST, INSTITUTE FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH, UNIVERSITY OF 
MICHIGAN, AND HARRIET McADOO, SCHOOL OF SOCIAL 
WORK, HOWARD UNIVERSITY 

Mr. Duncan. Thank you very much. 

With the exception of the new Survey of Income and Program 
Participation that Mr. Chapman mentioned, the Census Bureau 
surveys on the economic status of households provide us only with 
a series of annual snapshot pictures of the population at each point 
in time. 

Over the past two decades, they show a sharp increase in the 
fraction of households headed by a woman and a growing propor- 
tion of poor households headed by women. But because the Census 
Bureau does not follow the same families from one year to the 
next, their surveys fail to provide information on the dynamic proc- 
esses that underlie the point in time numbers. 

For example, conventional Census Bureau surveys cannot meas- 
ure the individual changes in economic status that accompany di- 
vorce or remarriage. Dynamic information of this kind is provided 
by the Panel Study of Income Dynamics conducted at the Universi- 
ty of Michigan and currently funded by the National Science Foun- 
dation. 

This project has been monitoring the economic fortunes of a na- 
tionally representative sample of American families each year 
since 1968. ^ 

I would like today to summarize the often surprising evidence on 
the links between changes in marital status and changes in eco- 
nomic status that have been discovered in past analyses of this rich 
set of data. 

Among the major findings of this study are, first, the economic 
fortunes of nearly all families fluctuate substantially over time, 
and the flow of families into and out of poverty and on and off wel- 
fare is quite large. 

Second, family composition changes, such as divorce, marriage 
and remarriage are more important than any other single factor in 
accounting for fluctuations in economic fortunes. 

Third, divorce is often economically disastrous for the women 
and children involved in it because children typically go with their 
mothers following a divorce, little of the loss of the ex-husband*s 
income is made up by alimony or child support payments, and the 
earnings potential of women generally and of recently divorced 
women in particular is quite low. 



The Panel Study of Income Dynamics has been directed by James N. Morgan and conducted 
by the Survey Research Center of The University of Michigan. It has been Funded by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, by the Department of Health and Human Services and its pred- 
ecessors and by several private foundations. It began in 1968 with a representative sample of 
families that oversampled poor and minority households. Since then, it has followed all family 
members, even if families themselves have been split apart by divorce or children leaving home, 
or have been combined through marriage or some less formal union. The annual interviews 
gather a wealth of information on the employment and income of all family members. These 
features make it a unique resource for monitoring changes in family composition and economic 
status. 
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Fourth, remarriage often ends the spell of misfortune for white 
but not black women and children. Remarriage produced dramatic 
improvements in the economic well being of both groups. 

Fifth, the greater incidence of one-parent black families explains 
less than one-third of the higher incidence of poverty among black 
children. 

And sixth, there is little consistent evidence that AFDC pay- 
ments are a factor in promoting divorce or in preventing remar- 
riage. 

Senator Denton. Dr. Duncan, excuse me. 
Mr. Duncan. Yes. 

Senator Denton. I definitely lost the trend of thought in the 
statement a couple of paragraphs back, a couple of sentences back. 
And I know I am just reading it wrong, and I may be wasting time: 
'^Remarriage often ends the spell of misfortune for white but not 
black women and children. Remarriage produces dramatic im- 
provements in the economic well being of both groups." 

Mr. Duncan. When it occurs. 

Senator Denton. First you say remarriage ends the spell of mis- 
fortune for white but not black. 
Mr. Duncan. Yes. 

Senator Denton. And then you say remarriage— oh, you mean 
that remarriage often ends the spell of misfortune for white be- 
cause it occurs more often with white women 

Mr. Duncan. That is right. 

Senator Denton, —but not as often with black women. I see. 

Mr. Duncan. But when it happens for either group, which is 
much more frequent for whites than blacks, it does produce dra- 
matic improvements. 

Senator Denton. I see. Thank you. 

Mr. Duncan. In order to provide some perspective on the effects 
of divorce on marriage and economic status, I would like to begin 
with some brief remarks on the dynamic nature of family economic 
well-being in our society. Evidence from the Panel Study of Income 
Dynamics shows a surprising amount of change in the economic po- 
sition of America's families, even among the poor.^ 

We find that only 60 percent of the individuals living in poverty 
in'l year are found to be poor in the next, and the group of persis- 
tently poor individuals is considerably smaller than indicated by 
the single-year Census Bureau figures. 

This does not deny that long term poverty exists and imposes 
great hardship; quite the contrary. Persistent poverty does exist 
and is more concentrated among families headed by black women 
than single year Census Bureau figures would indicate. 

What the evidence does suggest, however, is that many of those 
who come into contact with poverty, including those in households 
headed by women, do so for short periods of time. Parallel to these 
findings about poverty are those about the nature of contact with 
the welfare system. 



* Findings from the Panel Study of Income Dynamics on changes in family well-being are 
summarized in Duncan and Morgan (1981), in Duncan et al. (forthcoming), chapter 1 and in 
Bane (1976). chapters 1 and 2. Studies of the dynamics of poverty and welfare use are summa- 
rized in Duncan et al. (forthcoming), chapters 2 and 3. Findings on the extent of turnover in the 
welfare population have been confirmed in several longitudinal studies of AFDC records. 
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Senator Denton. Excuse me. I have to interrupt you again in 
order for me to clarify for myself what you are getting at. 
Mr. Duncan. Certainly. 

Senator Denton. When you state that people are going in and 
out of poverty, does that imply that they on their own are getting 
out of poverty, or that having gotten into the poverty zone, roughly 
one-third of them have been lifted out by public assistance? 

Mr. Duncan. The poverty fibres include public assistance, the 
cash transfers, as part of family income. What happens is that 
spells of poverty end for a variety of reasons: the earned income of 
the family may increase; occasionally it will be welfare income that 
will end the spell of poverty; what is quite often the case for female 
headed families is that marriage will end the spell of poverty. So it 
is often the husband's labor earnings that pull the family out of 
poverty in the event of marriage. 

Senator Denton. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Duncan. Long-term welfare recipients do exist, but as with 
poverty, many of those who come into contact with welfare do so 
for only short periods of time and even when receiving welfare are 
unlikely to depend on welfare income exclusively. 

Furthermore, most young adults leaving welfare dependent 
homes are not likely to begin receiving welfare themselves. This 
suggests that our thinking about antipoverty policy ought not to be 
dominated bv stereotypes of long-term poor or long-term intergen- 
erational welfare families. 

What accounts for the general volatility in family economic for- 
tunes? Our extensive search through a list of factors that includes 
changes in work hours, earnings, unemplojjment, family structure, 
and characteristics such as education, attitudes, and background 
show that changes in the composition of families, especially divorce 
and remarriage, are sufficiently frequent and dramatic in their ef- 
fects to rank first in importance. 

Family composition changes often have disastrous effects on the 
economic fortunes of women and children; in contrast, the econom- 
ic status of men was often higher after a divorce. There are several 
well known reasons for this. Children t3rpically reside with the 
mother after a divorce rather than the father. Women earn consid- 
erably less than men, and compensatory income transfers, such as 
payments for child support and alimony are insufficient to make 
up for much of the lost income. 

But just as divorce is economically disastrous for many of the 
women and children involved in it, marriage and remarriage is 
beneficial for them. Following a divorce, most white women remain 
unmarried for relatively short periods of time.^ When they are re- 
married, their spells of poverty often end. 

But some white women and most black women remain unmar- 
ried for substantial periods of time, and the persistence of their 
economic problems is considerably worse."* 



' More than one-half of the white women who separated or divorced in the late 1960'8 had 
remarried within five years. The comparable fraction for black women was 17 percent (Thornton 
and Rodders, 1983). Note that while five years may be short relative to the lifespan of the adult 
women, it represents more than one-fourth of total time individuals spend as children. 

* To illustrate the magnitude of the changes associated with changes in marital status, we can 
compare the economic status of a representative group of adult men and women at two points in 
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The overwhelming response of women who divorce is to begin or 
to continue to work rather than to receive welfare income.^ Be- 
cause of this, women with established careers and prior work expe- 
rience do considerably better as heads of their own families than 
women without that prior experience. 

For white women, changes in their own labor income made up 
more than twice as much of the ex-husband's lost income as ali- 
mony and child support and more than 10 times as much as the 
receipt of welfare income. 

But despite this, the absolute increase in labor income earned by 
the woman was quite low and not nearly enough to offset the loss 
in the ex-husband s earned income. For black women, labor income 
increased by a comparable amount, but alimony and child support 
payments were half the size of those of white women, while the 
amount of welfare income they received was considerably higher. 

It is clear that neither the private transfer system of alimony 
and child support nor public income transfers come close to pre- 
serving the economic status of the women and children involved in 
divorce. 

The economic consequences of divorce are particularly severe for 
black women and children chiefly because the chance that a di- 
vorced or separated black woman will remarry is considerably 
lower than for white women.^ But it would be a mistake to blame 
the racial differences and the incidence of poverty among children 
entirely on the higher rates of single parent black families. 

Evidence from the panel study indicates that only about one- 
third of the differential incidence of poverty between black and 
white children can be attributed to this source. Indeed, black chil- 
dren in intact, two-parent families experienced more poverty than 
did white children in one-parent families. 

Given the changes in marital status have such dramatic effects 
on the poverty status and general economic well-being of women 
and children, it becomes important to attempt to understand the 
causes of divorce and remarriage, particularly with an eye toward 
insuring the public support systems that have been designed to 
cushion the economic blow of divorce are not themselves contribut- 
ing to the rising number of divorces or retarding remarriages. 



(C'ontiiiULMl) 

time, 1907 and 1973. (Duncan (1976), Duncan nnd Morgan (1976), Hoffman and Holmes U976> 
and Hoffman (1977)). (More recent analyses have confirmed that these results are fairly repre- 
sentative of more recent periods (Bane and Weiss (1980), Duncan am Morgan (1981), Espenshade 
(1979), Hill (forthcoming)). For couples remaining married during u a time, per capita family 
income rose more than 20 percent. For men who divorced, per capita family income rose by 
almost as much— 17 percent. For women who divorced, family income fell nearly 3() percent and 
per capita family income fell by about 7 percent. We found that nearly one-third of the initially 
nonpoor women who underwent a divorce or separation fell below the poverty line. In contrast, 
women who married between these two points in time enjoyed a specter :lar increase in econom- 
ic well-being: family income more than doubled, per capita family .me nearly doubled and 
nearly 90 percent of those who were initially '»or and remarried V climbed out of poverty by 
the end of the period. ^ , , , . j- j * j 

* Nearly 80 percent of white women and 70 percent of Wnck i who divorced or separated 
between 1967 and 1973 were working in 1973. The com , . - ' u .. Jtion of them who received 
welfare income in 1973 was 5 and 16 percent respectively (hoifman and Holmes, 1976). 

• Over half of the black children born in 1970 spent at least 1 of their first 8 years in house- 
hold with only one parent and nearly one-third spent every 1 of the 8 years with only one 
parent. Both of these figures are many times higher than for white children. These lamily com- 
position differences contribute to dramatic differences in the economic resources of the families 
of these young children. More than two-thirds of young black children (versus 20 percent of 
white children) lived in poverty at least 1 year of the decade of the seventies, and for nearly 
one-third (versus 2 percent for white children) poverty was persistent (Hill (forthcoming)). 
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Social scientists have not been particularly successful at under- 
standing what goes into these decisions and the role that economic 
incentives might have on them. There have been numerous at- 
tempts to search for possible effects of welfare programs, especially 
AFDC on divorce and remarriage.*^ A comprehensive review of this 
evidence concluded that ''findings of this research have not shown 
convincingly that the availability of more rather than some AFDC 
makes much, if any, difference in rates of divorce, separation, or 
remarriage." ^ 

Thank you. Senator. 

[The following information was supplied for the record:] 



' Such research has been hindered by the fact that it is not possible to compare the behavior 
of individuals in tho current AFDC system with that of individuals living in a comparable world 
that offers no AFDC system, simply because the latter does not exist. Instead the strategy must 
be to compare individuals living in States with relatively large benefits to "otherwise similar" 
individuals living in States with smaller benefits. The "otherwise similar" condition is produced 
by an analysis that adjusts statistically for other factors that may effect divorce and remarriage. 

** Lone (1981) p. 'Al Similar conclusions are reached by Bishop (1980). It was not the case that 
every study conduct*fd failed to find effects. But either the effects that were found were not 
quantitatively large or similar studies fails to replicate the results. 
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Senator Denton. Thank you, Dr. Duncan. Dr. McAdoo, would 
you care to make your statement. 

Ms. McAdoo. Senator Denton, I would like to focus the discus- 
sion of the broken home to an examination of the effects of the 
stress of single parenting. 

Families, over the history of our country, have existed in many 
forms. The family structure has adapted itself to the historical and 
economic forces that were at play at any one point in time. Wars 
and death have caused broken families in the past. At the present 
time we are seeing cn increase in single parents because of four 
main forces: one, the increase in divorces; two, the increased earli- 
er sexual activity of adolescents; three, the increase in unmarried 
pregnancies where the child is not given up for adoption; and four, 
the high unemployment of young black men that prevents them 
from marrying when a pregnancy does occur. 

The major difference between the single parent of 200 years ago 
and today is that single parenting due to death is socially accept- 
able and supported, while single parenting due to divorce is only 
beginning to be accepted. But when it is due to out of wedlock preg- 
nancy, it is often considered to be morally offensive. 

Regardless of the causes of the single status, it is increasing. 
Single parent families are now found across all racial, religious, 
and economic groups. There are five conclusions that I have drawn 
from my research over the past decade on black single and married 
mothers. 

One, women who are raising children alone are under higher 
levels of stress than those who are married. I have found single 
mothers to have significantly more intense stress and to face these 
traumas more frequently than married mothers, even when the 
single mothers were in professional jobs. 

Two, single mothers are under financial stresses because of the 
feminization of poverty. Families of single women have six times 
the poverty rate of married couples. 54 percent of all white, but 70 
percent of all black single mothers are in poverty. 

Three, single black women face severe financial stresses because 
the interaction of their gender and their race compounds the diffi- 
culty of their single marital status. Not all women receive awards, 
and award levels are notoriously low: $2,800 for whites, but only 
$1,300 for blacks. Yet only 25 percent of those who are eligible ac- 
tually receive support. 

Four, women who are more resourceful in coping with these 
stresses will be able to more effectively meet the developmental 
needs of their children. When the mother's basic needs are met, 
mothers are more effective in communicating with their children 
and their child's environment. 

Five, one important coping mechanism traditionally used by 
blacks and other women of color has been the extensive use of sup- 
port networks. This support has been provided by the extended 
family, other close friends, and the religious and social institutions 
within their community. 

It is important to note that not all black families are amenable 
to the birth of out-of-wedlock children. One faulty stereotype has 
been that the black community casually accepts these teen preg- 
nancies. This is far from the truth. The influence of the traditional 
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church may be stronger in ethnic communities than in nonethnic 
families. 

The main traditional difference between black and nonblack 
families is that once a child is born, the child will not be rejected 
and placed up for adoption, nor will it be punished for the mistakes 
made by the parents. This child is accepted as part of the wider 
family, and often family members ioin to provide help. 

Therefore, the use of the term illegitimate" is rarely used. It is 
also important that we note that not all black single mothers are 
intimately involved in dense and supportive extended family net- 
works. We must not let the positive characteristic of black ex- 
tended families become a stereotype that all black families will be 
supportive of single mothers. Not all single mothers even have fam- 
ilies, nor do all live in close proximity to them, nor are all families 
in a financial or emotional position to provide help to young moth- 
ers. 

Very little well-designed empirical research has been conducted 
on black families. Therefore, one must be careful in accepting 
many of the conclusions that may be expressed about our families. 
It is sometimes difficult to separate the biases and personal experi- 
ences of the family experts from the hard data that will support 
their conclusions. My recent study of over 300 single black fully 
employed mothers of young children who reside in Baltimore, Md., 
is one of the few available studies on this subject. 

I wanted to find out the characteristics of women in this status 
who were attempting to be self-supporting while caring for their 
own children. These were the survivors. I felt that if we could un- 
derstand how these women coped, we could make better recommen- 
dations for other women. Over half of the women were divorced, 
and almost half had never been married; 37 percent were receiving 
some level of support from the father of the children; 46 percent 
were teens when they first gave birth, and 73 percent were not 
married at that time. As a group, I found the women to be working 
extremelv hard to maintain themselves and their children. They 
were under tremendously intense stress. 

Clinical studies have shown that such stress can be found to be 
related to later emotional or physical illness. 

The highest ranked sources of stress were from, one, finances; 
t\(;Oy housing; and three, work related concerns, all related to their 
financial stress. r • r 

They were very concerned with the lack of child care for mfants 
and young children and for the lack of adult supervision for chil- 
dren who were too old for child care. They were worried about the 
school achievement of their children, and they worried that they 
did not have the time to work with the schools. 

The women suffered from what we call role overload. They were 
trying to be all things to too many people: their children, their em- 
ployers, and their friends and relatives. They were allowing their 
own personal needs to go unmet. They were simply exhausted. 
Women who were under the greatest stress received more support 
from their support networks in the form of emotional support, 
child care, and financial help. They talked almost daily to their 
family confidant, and they felt that they had more relatives upon 
whom they could call for help. 
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Highly stressed mothers were significantly higher in religiousity 
than those that were lower in stress. The church and the family 
were continuing to provide their traditional supports. 

Mothers v;ho were under low stress were those who were most 
satisfied with their family situation and who felt positive about the 
amount of contact they had with close relatives. They tended to 
have higher self-esteem and to feel that they had a greater mastery 
over their environment. Women felt that they were better parents 
when they had a variety of networks to depend upon. 
. Based upon these findings, there are recommendations that can 
be made. 

One, any policy recommendations must be based as closely as 
possible on empirical data and not upon faulty images or stereo- 
types that may be held about black single parent families. 

Two, economic security is more important for effective parenting 
than the actual presence or absence or absence of any one parent. 
To help, child support payments will need to be made legally avail- 
able to more women at greater than present levels. Enforcement of 
the collection of these payments m'ist be increased. Funds can now 
be obtained from the father's taxes and wages to repay States for 
welfare payments. Similar procedures need to be started to provide 
basic support directly to their families. Escalation clauses for sup- 
port should be tied into father's future earnings. 

Three, the income of single mothers would be enhanced if they 
were paid wages equal to that paid men for the same positions. 

Four, the productivity of these women would be increased and 
thus their value to their employers would be enhanced if flexible 
work schedules were made available in order to allow them to meet 
their parenting responsibilities; if adequate quality child care was 
made available from infancy through the older ages. Job training 
programs should be made available to prepare women and their 
older children for the more technological jobs of the future. Young 
black men must be given training so they may obtain jobs and be 
able to assume their roles as fathers and husbands. 

Family life education should be offered at all levels. Adolescents 
should be presented with a realistic view of the single parenting 
stress. 

And six, policies that are made should reinforce and not disrupt 
the existing supportive networks of the family and other communi- 
ty institutions that have been found to be helpful for the mothers. 

These programs can be made compatible with the diversity of re- 
ligious and ethnic values that exist in our communities. 

Senator Denton. Thank you. Dr. McAdoo. 

Dr. Duncan, you state that more than one-half of the white 
women who separated or divorced in the late sixties had remarried 
within 5 years. And the comparable fraction for black women was 
17 percent. As I remember a related thing, I think it was an aver- 
age of just a few years between \vhite women's divorce and remar- 
riage and something like 17-percent average for blacks. 

To what do you attribute this startling difference in remarriage 
rates between white and black women? And I ask Dr. McAdoo to 
make any comments she might have. And I would say at the outset 
that I have seen — and I said this yesterday, Dr. McAdoo — the most 
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inspiring examples of the extended family at work with compassion 
and effectiveness and sacrifice in the black community. _ 

And I admire and respect that very much, raiso recognize that 
the country came through several hundred years in which black 
people were slaves, and I think that we have not succeeded A^et in 
eliminating prejudice from ocean to ocean and border to border, in 
that respect. That has something to do with the economic problem 
that black people face still, the increased economic problems rela- 
tive to white people. ^ j , i. 

There are other answers than cradle to grave federal support, 
and maybe they lie in some of those fields. Those are my observa- 
tions. But would you, either of yru care to comment on the ques- 
tion, why more than one-half of the whites had remarried within 5 
years, and only 17 percent of black women had. 
I would invite either of you to comment on that. 
Ms. McAdoo. I think the census data would indicate that tor 
white women who are single parents, whether they are ^single be- 
cause they are divorced or the birth of a baby out of wedlock, their 
single status is a transitional stage. For 2 or 3 years you can antici- 
pate that they will get married or remarried. 

Now what happens for the black woman, this tends to be a per- 
manenl situation, and the reason is— well, there are two. One is 
the economic level of the income of the black male who is unable 
to assume the responsibility of the family. And the other one that 
is often overlooked is the imbalance of the sex ratio within the 
black community within the age that most people become married. 

In other words, there are more women— simply there are more 
women than there are men. Even if every man remarried, there 
still would be many single women who would be unable to marry 
for that reason alone. 

Senator Denton. Is that something that has been pervasive over 
time, or is it just a generational phenomenon? mu. • i 

Ms. McAdoo. I think this has been for some time. This is also 
made more difficult by the high incarceration rate for young black 
males between the ages of 18 and 25. 
Senator Denton. Which in turn could be related. 
Ms. McAdoo. Related to single parenting, yes. 
Senator Denton. How about you. Dr. Duncan, do you have any 
remarks on that? , , j t i 

Mr. Duncan. I am an economist by training, and 1 thmk many 
of these differences lie beyond the economic realm. I think ip is im- 
portant to note what do not seem to be ™pojtant. And in that 
regard, the evidence that we have on the lack of effect ot the trans- 
fer income programs is important to note. . . ^ .j 

It does not seem to be that there is much consistent evidence 
that delay in remarriage can be attributed to the level of welfare 

^^Senator Denton. How about of economic status in general, which 

is what Dr. McAdoo maintains? 
Mr. Duncan. I beg your pardon? , \ j . 4.' „^ 

Senator Denton. She said that the slowness was re ated to two 

things: the economic level of the male and the imbalance of the 

genders in that marriage age group. 
Mr. Duncan. Yes. It is certainly true that— — 
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Ms. McAdoo. Providing experiences with financial planning, fi- 
nancial managing; the idea that having a baby is more than a doll, 
but it is a major^ longtime, 20-year commitment; that— also I think 
I would make young married couples who may be having marital 
discord realistically face the consequences of what will happen in 
their divorce. 

Senator Denton. I do not disagree with any of that. All federally 
funded adolescent pregnancy programs up until 1981 were simply 
issuing contraceptives, and providing sex counseling and from what 
I have seen of the information supplied, not that full of advice of 
the type you are talking about. 

Would you want to see that type of advice emphasized in the 
counseling, rather than just issuing contraceptives and providing 
recourse to abortion as the way to avoid the consequences of preg- 
nancy? 

Ms. McAdoo, I think you need both types, both effective family 
planning and financial management. 
Senator IDenton. Financial management. 
Ms. McAuoo. Yes. 
Senator Denton. Yes. 

Let me see. Dr, Duncan, you say that in 1973. 5 percent of all 
divorced or separated white women and 16 percent of all divorced 
or separated black women were receiving welfare. How do those 
figures compare to the percentage of nondivorced, nonseparated 
women who receive welfare? 

Mr. Duncan. Well, they are considerably higher. It is 1 percent 
for married white women and 6 percent for married black women. 

Senator Denton. Thank you, sir. You say on page 3 and you 
have stated and reiterated in your oral statements that there is 
little consistent evidence that AFDC payments are a factor in pro- 
moting divorce or in preventing remarriage. Do the data uniformly 
show that there is no link between AFDC and the failure of single 
parents to marry or to stay married, or would you say there is 
room for debate on that point? ^ 

Could you provide for the record a list of citations of what you 
consider to be the major studies on both sides of that argument? 

Mn Duncan. The findings in this regard are by no means cer- 
tain, and indeed in the article that I list in the bibliography by 
Bishop, there is a review of much of this evidence, as there is in 
the reference by Lane. It is very difficult to test for the effect of 
welfare payments. The problem is that one would like to compare a 
world in which there were welfare payments to a world in which 
there were no welfare payments, but the latter world simply does 

not exist. . ^ , i. ^ ^.u 

All States have welfare to a certain extent. And so what the 
social scientist must do is to simply compare States with relatively 
low benefit levels to States with relatively high benefit levels. And 
as I say, there have been numerous attempts to test for that. Some 
find some effects; other studies that use the same data but a slight- 
ly different version of the test find no effects. 

So this conclusion is very tentative. But it is the current state of 
thought about the nature of that evidence. 
Senator Denton. Thank you, sir. 



Dr. McAdoo, you may have answered this partially, but why doe? 
a single parent have so much more of problem in the black commu- 
nity than the white? 

Ms. McAdoo. Well, some of the research that has been done at 
Johns Hopkins does give us some indication of the reasons. One of 
the faulty assumptions was that the young mothers, as you men- 
tioned earlier, were having the babies to receive AFDC payments, 
and they found this was not 

Senator Denton. Excuse me. I could not hear that. 

Ms. McAdoo. That one of the stereotypes about the high level of 
out of wedlock births, specially for adolescents, was that the young 
girls or the mothers were having them to receive transfer pay- 
ments. Studies by Frank Furstenberg at Johns Hopkins found that 
the real reason was that the mothers were simply ignorant of the 
reproductive process. They were not receiving adequate preventa- 
tive health care, and if they had been able to receive the health 
care, they would have been able to know more about their bodies 
and family planning information. 

So the mothers were not having babies to receive welfare. They 
were having babies because of ignorance. 

Senator Denton. So, in your opinion, they just need more birth 
control information? 

Ms. McAdoo. No. My opinion would be that they need more eco- 
nomic security because if you look at the income levels of different 
groups, both blacks and white, and as the families move up in 
income level, there is very little difference by the time you get to 
middle class status on the out-of-wedlock ratio or level of black and 
white girls. In other words, it is directly related to economics. 

Family planning information in and of itself is not the whole pic- 
ture. If the family had adequate financial resources, then they 
would be able to see a doctor; then the girl would be able to receive 
information. 

Senator Denton. Do you think that the average black adolescent 
who becomes pregnant or the average black woman who divorces is 
aware of the grim likelihood of poverty that you presented? You 
have indicated that you do not think so and that we need more 

Ms. McAdoo. I think they are aware of the poverty, but they 
may not realize how pervasive it is and how long term it will be. 
The black woman does not have the anticipation that a man will 
come along and rescue her. 

Senator Denton. Yesterday, for your information, I offered the 
example of a priest out in Chicago, black, who has a program 
called "One Church, One Child" to try to dig into the problem of 
the black community having so many abandoned children or ne- 
glected children or single-parent children who could be adopted; 
and the remarkable beginning of that program in which, I believe, 
on the first Sunday that he outlined the program to his own parish 
church, resulted in 17 children being adopted. , 

I have been trying to help him get that around the country. But 
there is the reniaining fact that adoption, while apparently much 
more is needed, is practiced much more rarely in the black commu- 
nity. 

Why would you say that is the case? 
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Ms McAdoo. Well, those statistics would be accurate only for 
formal adoptions. We have had a pattern of informal adoptions 
within the extended family, within the church community, for gen- 
erations. What has happened is that many of the agencies have not 
been setting up programs that have been supportive of the families. 

So the point that we have more abandoned children may not be 
totally accurate. We have more informally adopted children. If you 
look at the HHS data on adoption level, there is no differentiation 
according to race. , , , , , 

Senator Denton. You do not think we have more black children 
who are not properly attended, whether they are informally or for- 
mally adopted? ^ , ^ i i 

Ms. McAdoo. You will have more because of the poverty level, 
but if you control for poverty and look across class, you will find 
identical records as far as the actual formal adoption rate. 

Senator Denton. Why do black adolescents so rarely put their 
children up for adoption? Of unwed teenagers. 97 percent have re- 
tained their children rather than, as in previous decades, put them 
up for adoption. 

Why do black adolescents so rarely do it? , , u- 

Ms McAdoo. Well, there tends to be a very strong cultural bias 
or a belief that the child is a part of the family; therefore, you 
would not put a family member up. It would be seen as abandoning 
a family member. The other reason is because the agencies have 
not been tuned in up to now to develop placements, adoptive home 
placement. Parents and young mothers have known that if they 
put a child up, the chances are the child will remain in foster care 
for probably their whole childhood. 

And the preference then would be to try to adopt the child 
within the family, within the church, or within even the neighbor- 
hood, rather than putting a child in foster care. 

Senator Denton. This is perhaps beyond the purview of your 
own observations or research, but you do say that the black com- 
munity does not casually accept teen pregnancies and that the in- 
fluence of the traditional church is still strong. There seenis to be a 
contradiction there. Do you find a great deal of attention being 
given to the issue by black churches in preaching against premari- 
tal sexual activity, for example? ■ n i.u 

Ms McAdoo. Yes. Many of the churches and especially the more 
traditional churches are very fundamental in their beliefs about 
premarital sex and out-of-wedlock birth. However, there is a very 
strong sense of frustration because of the lack of economic re- 
sources to be able to work with that problem. , . , , , ^ ^ 
There is a great deal of concern about the very high level ot out- 
of-wedlock birth. It is one out of two in Washington. In Baltimore 
last year, 7 out of every 10 black children were born out of wed- 
lock This is of great concern, but there is, as I said, the frustration 
of what to do. Many churches have set up programs for mothers. 
They have set up teenage support type groups 

But the churches and many of the small social organizations 
themselves are under stress, economic stress. So they have only 
limited resources in order to address this issue. ^ 

Senator Denton. But there has been a rather marked increase, 
as I recall the figures from the Census Bureau, in the illegitimate 
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birth rates among blacks, while there has been a drop in poverty 
among them. That would see to contradict your rationale. 

Ms. McAdoo. Well, there has been an increase of out-of-wedlock 
births, but we think that is directly related to economics. 

Senator Denton. But, as I say, there are less in poverty. The 
number in poverty has gone down while the illegitimate pregnancy 
rate has gone startlingly up. 

Ms. McAdoo. Well, the Census Bureau people may know the sta- 
tistics better. I do not think the poverty level has decreased in the 
black community. 

Senator Denton. Well, even allowing for great error, it has not 
been along the curve that the illegitimacy rate has gone. 

Ms. McAdoo. You are right at that. 

Senator Denton. How does the influence of the church carry 
oyer into attitudes in the black community toward abortion, espe- 
cially since you emphasized the fundamentalist churches which are 
100 percent opposed to abortion. 

Ms. McAdoo. You will find a great deal of diversity of attitudes 
toward abortion. Some are very much against abortion. Some are 
very much in favor. So you have to be very careful not 

Senator Denton. This is the churches which you are referring 
to? 

Ms. McAdoo. The churches themselves. Many of the fundamen- 
tal—as I say, the fundamental churches have very traditional an- 
tiabortion attitudes. Others are very proabortion. 

Senator Denton. Thank you. Dr. McAdoo. And thank you. Dr. 
Duncan. We appreciate very much your time and the valuable tes- 
timony you have given us this morning. 

Ms. McAdoo. Thank you. 

Senator Denton. On our next panel we have Rev. George Hall 
from the counseling center at Truro Episcopal Church in Fairfax, 
Va.; Ms. Connie Mallett, president of Parents Without Partners; 
and Dr. Harold M. Voth, chief of staff. Veterans' Administration 
Medical Center, Topeka, Kans. 

We will proceed from my left to right, so Reverend Hall, will you 
proceed. I understand you will discuss the stresses you find in cou- 
ples considering divorce are experiencing, focusing on whether re- 
solving conflict tends to have a preferable effect on a person's well- 
being as compared to the effect of divorce. 

STATEMENTS OF GEORGE W. HALL, JR., COUNSELING CENTER, 
TRURO EPISCOPAL CHURCH, FAIRFAX, VA.; CONNIE MALLETT, 
PRESIDENT, PARENTS WITHOUT PARTNERS, INC.; AND 
HAROLD M. VOTH, CHIEF OF STAFF, VETERANS^ ADMINIS- 
TRATION MEDICAL CENTER, TOPEKA, KANS. 

Mr. Hall. Thank you for the opportunity of speaking to you and 
for your concern about a fact of life that affects a major portion of 
this country. 

We know from psychological and spiritual studies that divorce 
produces stress impact on the human system that is exceeded only 
in the ferocity of the stress itself by the death of a loved one. We 
know that the occurrence of such a traumatic event will produce in 
many instances a major physical or emotional disorder within the 
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person experiencing this amount of stress within 12 to 18 months 
from the date of the event. ■ 

Divorce is a problem of epidemic proportions in this country 
today with the startling fact that in the general population one out 
of every two marriages ends in divorce within 6 years. Now, this b- 
year period is an average with some shorter and some longer, ihe 
statistic amongst the Christian community is 1 out of 2.3 mar- 
riages, not silnificantly different from the general population. 
However, amongst the population which is centered is a Scripture 
reading, praying family, the divorce rate is only 1 divorce out of 
every 1,105 marriages. ,-^1^4. 

Senator Denton. Would you mention the words in that category 
again. I couldn't hear. Among whom now? . c 

Mr Hall. Among those families which are into a posture ot 
daily Scripture reading, praying together as a family, couples shar- 
ing together as husband and wife, the divorce rate is only 1 in 
every 1,105 marriages. ^ ^, ^ . 

Senator Denton. Those who pray together stay together. 
Mr. Hall. That is right. i;f„f„io 
America has become a country with a highly mobile lifestyle 
over the past 100 years. This has contributed to the scattering ot 
the extended family and a loss of an emotional support base by a 
newly married couple. Another factor is the prevalent thought 
among many young people that someone will put their finger on a 
button in a moment of panic and the world will disintegrate. So let 
us live for today without commitment to the future. These are all 
factors for a couple's lack of commitment to themselves and to 

^^I^now'^from my own counseling experience extending over the 
past 25 years and thousands of hours of therapeutic activity with 
couples and individuals that the leading cause of marital discord 
and breakup is the lack of good communication between the 
spouses. It has been pointed out in studies that couples wi l come 
together in the Masters and Johnson program and easily talk 
about sexual activity; but it is almost impossible to get anybody to 
answer the question, what about your prayer life? Do you pray to- 
gether? The? simply revolt and say that is too personal a question 

^^t^takerh'Jurs of therapy to reintegrate the individuals involved. 
This involves the removal and healing of the pain associated with 
the shattering of a lifestyle and its attendant hopes, desires, and 

'^TTlsoTnvSlveT what I would like to refer to as phantom pain. 
Senator Denton. As what, sir? ■ ^ j -iu 

Mr Hall. Phantom pain. This is the pain that is associated with 
the anatomical loss of a part of the human body. In divorce a part 
of our image of ourselves is lost and we have to admst to it I can 
speak to tlis both professionally and personally, t)ecause I have 
been through it. I do know that those marriages are the strongest 
whi?h have been through this baptism of fire and have established 
open, effective channels of communication between themselves and 

°"conflfct°res^lJtion is not easy. And learning to share oneself per- 
sonally with God, and with each other is not, either, but it is in the 
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knowing of the other that our own understanding of ourselves is 
fully found. 

It is in open communication that a couple, and each of them sep- 
arately can look at divorce as a viable option and in saying no to it, 
that a true marriage may be found; because each of them are in it 
because they want to be and not because they have to be. 

Thank you. 

Senator Denton. Thank you. Reverend Hall. And we will retain 
your statements for future use. It is not often that the existence or 
importance of God and our relations with Him are brought up. I 
only hope that we will not all be sued under the establishment of 
religion clause by not shushing you. 

Ms. Mallett, would you proceed. 

Ms. Mallett. Yes, sir. Good morning. 

I would like to take the opportunity first to express my apprecia- 
tion for being allowed to testify about single parents before the 
Senate Subcommittee on Family and Human Services. I am from 
Novi, Michigan. I am the president of Parents Without -Partners, 
Inc., which is a nonprofit organization, 214,000 single parents of all 
types, the separated, the divorced, the widowed, the never married, 
custodial and noncustodial. And I want to emphasize that our 
members must be parents. ' 

In the past 26 years we have grown from one chapter in New 
York City to more than 1,100 chapters in all 50 States and Canada. 

We also have affiliates in England, Australia, and Germany. 
When our organization began in 1957, single parents were outsid- 
ers in our society. Our founders felt the need for a mutual support 
organization that would accomplish two things: First, it would give 
single parents a haven where they could take their children and 
nieet with other parents in the same situation; second, it would 
educate others about what single parenting is really like. 

These goals tie in with two of the major problems that single 
parents face: Stress and the negative attitudes of society. Parents 
Without Partners cannot provide help with the third major prob- 
lem that single parents face, and that is poverty. We cannot pro- 
vide child support enforcement, job training, child care, and jobs 
that would ease the financial strain on single parents, a problem 
we believe has reached crisis proportions. 

Only the wealthy are untouched economically when a death or 
an unplanned pregnancy or a divorce creates a single-parent 
family. But most financial problems become almost solely the prov- 
ince of single mothers who care for 90 percent of the children. 

A single mother's median income is $9,068 a year. Single custodi- 
al fathers have 10 percent of the children and a median income of 
$19,437 a year, an income more than double the income of the 
mothers. 

So when we talk about single parents and poverty, we are talk- 
ing about the women, widowed, divorced, never married, who have 
custody of most of the children. Of the three types of single par- 
ents, the widowed are most likely to have a financial cushion be- 
cause assets stay within the family. They are likely to have life in- 
surance and social security assistance for minor children is availa- 
ble. 
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But among our widowed members we find that a particularly dif- 
ficult crunch comes when it is time for the children to go to col- 
lege. This is aggravated by the recent loss of college social security 
benefits. Widows make up about 8 percent of all female single par- 
ents* 

Never married mothers have the most difficult financial prob- 
lem. They are more likely to be young; 41 percent of births outside 
marriage in 1980 were to teenagers, as opposed to 59 percent who 
were adults. Their children are younger, making it more difficult 
for them to work. They are less likely to receive child support from 
the father 

The problems faced by all single parents are distilled when it 
comes to this group, which makes up about 24.5 percent of all 
female single parents when you include subfamilies in the popula- 
tion. It is worth noting that they face a catastrophic unemployment 
rate of 28.1 percent. . • i u 

The divorced and separated comprise 67.2 percent of single moth- 
ers. You would suppose that with the amount of change in divorce 
laws recently that these mothers would be somewhat more protect- 
ed when they become single parents, but the reality is that di- 
vorced and separated mothers usually experience a drastic drop in 



income. 



A recent study by Dr. Lenore J. Weitzman in California shows 
that the typical divorcing couple is young and not very well off. 
They have been married fewer than 10 years. They have a net 
worth of only $11,000, and an income between $10,000 and $20,000 
a year. . 

But 1 year after divorce, the fathers experience a 4^-percent im- 
provement in income, while the mothers experience a 73-percent 
loss of income. Dr. Weitzman explains this as a result of four fac- 
tors: the needs of the father decline after divorce because he is no 
longer sharing costs incurred by his wife and children; child sup- 
port and alimony payments do not usually increase with inflation, 
but the salaries of divorced fathers do; the burden of providing for 
the children usually falls on the mother, increasing the goods and 
services she needs to buy; and her child support usually does not 
amount to half the cost of raising the children. 

The amount and the enforcement of chiM support payments are 
part of the financial problem. For example, we know of one di- 
vorced mother of two children who spends 58 percent of her income 
on housing and utilities alone. After her car payment and other 
debts, she has $239 a month to spend on telephone, gas, insurance, 
medical care, food, and clothing for her children. Her court-ordered 
child support of $230 a month would help her avoid the frantic jug- 
gling and scrimping, but her husband has not paid it for 2 years. 
He earns $60 a month more than she does and sees no reason why 
he should pay since their salaries are nearly equal. Obviously, he 
thinks children live on air. 

Ironically the woman, this particular woman I am talking about, 
works for the Office of Child Support Enforcement in the Washing- 
ton area. , , ^ i j u i.u 

In the most recent study of child support completed by the 
Bureau of the Census, only 48 percent of women caring for minor 
children were awarded and entitled to child support. On about 
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three-fourths of these women receive any payment, and only about 
one-half receive full payment. That is about 24 women out of every 
100 women raismg children alone. 

The average child support payment is $1,800 a year, but the 
average payment to women in poverty is $1,090 a year. Women 
who are white, educated, and divorced, are more likely to receive 
the support. Those who do receive support are also more likely to 
work because the support makes up for the low wages. 

The second major financial problem faced by female single par- 
ents IS that they are less likely to have an education or job-related 
skills that will help them make a good living when they find them- 
selves the primary breadwinner. The single parent I mentioned 
before already receives probably the highest salary a woman with- 
out a college degree can get in the area. 

Again, according to the Bureau of the Census, only about 9 per- 
cent of single mothers have college degrees, as opposed to 24 per- 
cent of primary breadwinners in the two parent families. One ex- 
planation for this IS that women are more likely than men to have 
interrupted their educations for marriage and raising children 

Sometimes they even sacrifice for years to put their husbands 
through school. Even when this is not the case, I find it sad but 
true that any woman who follows the old rules, staving home with 
their children, is punished for doing so if she later becomes a single 
parent. When she tries to enter the work force, she is less able to 
compete She is less educated. She is inexperienced. She is un- 
skilled. Only 17 percent of single mothers are in professional, tech- 
nical, administrative, or managerial fields, compared to 36 percent 
of all men who have families with children. 

It is not easy for a single parent to go to night school or get spe- 
cialized job training. Tuition, no matter how low, is beyond the 
means of most single parents who are trying to figure out how to 
buy sneakers for their children. Most Government job training pro- 
grams take place during the day, and therefore are out of reach for 
many single parents who want to work rather than go on welfare. 

The desperate mother with children to feed whose husband has 
walked out and is paying little or no child support must grab a job, 
any kind of a job just to keep going. So single mothers must often 
sell themselves short in the job market, and since only 14 percent 
of all divorceo women are awarded any alimony, and only two- 
thirds of this group receive it, a period of rehabilitation after di- 
vorce IS a myth for most women. 

Many employers do not want to hire women who have children 
at home because they fear a mother might take off too much time 
to be with her children when they are ill or when they have prob- 
lems at school. 

Discrimination against women is illegal. Discrimination against 
parents is not. In truth, single parents make excellent employees 
because they need their jobs desperately and they will work hard 
to keep them. But all too often the single parent cannot assure em- 
ployers that her children are well cared for while she is working. 
Only about 7.7 million daycare slots exist in this country for the 
approximately 13 million children under age 13 whose parents 
work. 
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The children of single parents count for about 42 percent of these 
children. And daycare is enormously expensive. Single parents 
have to compete for daycare slots against the two income couples 
who have more money for daycare. One in five unemployed women 
is out of work because she cannot find adequate care for her chil- 

'^'^Paving for child care, if she can find it, is often the straw that 
breaks the camel's back for the single parent. We call it the day- 
care hump. It is a cost of working the single parent must pay or 
else sacrifice her children's safety. In fact, daycare assistance cut- 
backs have been the single most painful cut our working single 

^^6n"e^nlShe?1n Delaware was forced to leave school where she 
was studying accounting and computers because of daycare cute 
Now she works for the minimum wage in a shirt factory. Another 
mother in Kansas leaves her children in her car in the parking lot 

Mr ^slnator^helping with job training and daycare is giving a 
hand up so the single parent will not have to take a handout. Most 
single parente want to work and be se f-sufficient. The labor force 
participation rate for single mothers is .67.7 percent. While it is 
true that 90 percent of families receiving public assistance are 
headed bv single parente, it is also true that the average length of 
stay on aid for families with dependent children is only 2 years^ 
That suggeste to us that the majority of the welfare populat on 
needs thii program to deal with the crisis and then go on to the 

Onlv^ryeirs ago one of the officers in our organization was a 
welfare mother. After 17 years of marriage, two children, a success- 
Tul business, and an income of $40,000 a year, her husband left and 
never paid any child support, alimony, or turned over anv proper- 
fy Because she had never worked during her "carriage W skills 
were obsolete. Finally, to feed the children, she went to her welfare 
office She was placed in the WIN program and sent to business 
sJhooi. Her grant was $367 a month, not enough for her to live on 
so she worked part time as a Kelly girl, keeping $110 under the 

'^^He? chilK wire placed in a before and after school center and 
she clothed them bv participating in a Parente Wi hout Partners 
clothing exchange. WLn she graduated she was lu^ky enough to 
land a union clerical job with the railroad and now earns $23,000 a 

^^She says she felt ashamed while she was on welfare, and she also 

'ThiSfllkJlfthan most single mothers. The unemployment rate 
for single mothers is higher than for any other family head at iz y 
percent Frsingle mothers of children under 6, it is a heartbreak- 
Fng 18.9 percent^ When they find work, most of them will not be 
verv well off, because the median income for working single moth- 
ers is only $11,800 a year. That is not much to raise children on 
The stresses stem from more than financial reasons alone. Most 
singll parent nTvTr expected to land in this situation No one ever 
SmSried thinking the marriage will not work out. Death is of 
fo^rsTnot the fault of the parent left behind. Divorce, as well, is 
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often a surprise. We have many members who believed they were 
doing well in their marriages, who tried to be good spouses and 
parents, and who were left through no fault of their own. 

Senator Denton. Ms. Mallett, excuse me. Your testimony is ex- 
tremely interesting and relevant, but every other witness has 
abided by the time. I will ask you to try to summarize the rest of 
your testimony in just a couple of minutes. We will have all the 
written part in the record and ask you questions about it in writ- 
ing, if not orally. 

Ms. Mallett. Yes, sir. 

Let me go on then to stereotyping, the stereotyping of single par- 
ents. As if these problems are not bad enough, as I have talked 
about the stress and economics, you suddenly find that your place 
in society and how people perceive you have changed. When you 
were married and your children had problems in school, they 
simply had problems in school. Now that you are a single parent 
and your children have problems in school, it is because they are 
from a broken home. 

Now that you are single, you are suddenly considered fair game 
by the opposite sex. You may have been out of the social scene for 
years; you may not be interested in dating yet, but our members 
tell us they are approached by the opposite sex as though somehow 
they have become less respectable and open to solicitation. 

If you stayed in your old neighborhood, you may be ostracized by 
your neighbors. Not only are they often uncomfortable with what 
has happened, sometimes they will not even let their children play 
with yours. 

We are told by the media every day that our homes are broken 
ones, and this is the final point I want to make to you, Mr. Sena- 
tor: The broken home image is such a negative one that it only 
harms, not helps, the single parent family. Even when two parents 
are not living together, the children still have a mother. They still 
ha^e a father, and they still have a home. 

Sometimes they even have two loving homes. Since our organiza- 
tion was founded, it has objected to the term broken home. We be- 
lieve that families are forever, no matter how they are rearranged, 
and that the number of parents in the home does not determine 
the quality of the family. Despite the many, many problems single 
parents have, they can be overcome, and a single parent family can 
become a strong and a healthy family. 

Ask our members who live with an abusive or alcoholic spouse 
for years which is the better way to live. Ask the children of our 
members who watch their parents fight which way they want to 
live. Ask the children still living in two-parent homes where there 
is unhappiness, hostility, alcoholism, and abuse if the two-parent 
home is always whole. We have never said and we will never say 
that there is anything wrong with marriage or that a harmonious 
two-parent home is not a preferable style of life. 

But someone has got to speak out for the many single parent 
families who do finally overcome poverty, stress, and stereotyping, 
and someone has got to speak out for those who are still struggling. 

We find that it takes about 2 to 3 years for widows, divorcees, 
and never married mothers to stop feeling like second class citi- 
zens. And when they stop feeling this way, they start feeling good. 
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They can adjust to a new style of life. Good jobs are important. 
Support systems are important. Positive self image is important. 

Single parents can find new strengths and capabilities, and their 
children can find a capacity for greater understanding and respon- 
sibility. We have many parents among our members who maintain 
happy, strong homes with happy, strong children who do well in 
school and will do well in life. 

So we are indeed happy to be here before you today. There are 
hundreds of experts in this country, doctors, lawyers, therapists, 
economists, social workers, who talk about single parent families. 

But we are the single parents, and we are the only ones who can 
tell you what it is like. Thank you for asking us. 

[The questions along with responses of Ms. Mallett follow:] 
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Parents Without Partners, Inc. 



An inlernattonal non-protil. non>seclarian educational organization 
devotee to the welfare and interests of single parents and their children 



April 22, 1983 



The Honorable Jeremiah Denton 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources 
United States Senate 
Vashlngton, D.C. 20510 

Dear Senator Denton: 

We are glad to have the opportunity to answer the additional questions you 
have asked about causes, effects, and possible remedies to the family 
breakdown crisis. 

The first question you asked was whether our members vho chose to be divorced 
feel regret, or that they perhaps did not realize before divorce the gravity 
of the consequences. The answer to this Is no. Most members of Parents 
Without Partners are people who are anguished by the pain of divorce. Many of . 
our members were divorced through no fault of their own. Others who did 
choose to divorce usually did so because they suffered one or several 
oppressions In their marrlfises. There may have been spouse or child abuse, 
alchohol/and or drug abuse. Infidelity, or mental abuse. Sometimes there Is a 
questioning of whether they should have tried harder or done something 
different In the marriage. But the vast majority, as they think back over 
their married lives, conclude that they are better off without the strains we 
mention above. Again, people who lightly choose to divorce without serious 
reasons do not tend to Join our organization, because they do not need the 
mutual support we offer. 

The second question concerned Improving the collection of child support 
payments. There are many things In this area that could be done. The 
greatest problem In child support enforcement Is the laws differ from state to 
state, so that It Is easy for deadbeat parents to escape one state's laws. 
Even with the Interstate child support enforcement procedures that we have 
(URESA), It Is necessary that new cases are opened In each state with new 
Judges and new support orders. 

We would suggest that It be a federal right for each child to be supported by 
both parents. If the right to child support were a federal one, each state 
could be required to have certain enforcement procedures In place: (1) Each 
state should honor child support orders fror.. other states; (2) Arrearages, 
which are accumulations of owed child support, should be made permanent for 
all but the most exceptional circumstances. A: present. It Is common for 
arrearages to be eliminated or cut down by Judges, who do not see child 
support as an Important debt; (3) Each state snould permit wage attachments 
and wage liens for both ongoing child support and arrearages. At present such 
laws are a hodge-podge, entirely absent In son.e states and only partially 
present under certain circumstances In others; (4) Attorney's fees ought to be 
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charged to the losing party; that Is, the non-paying parent should bear the 
costs of the plaintiff's attorneys fees and^^court costs (after all, the 
plaintiff Is the one who needs money) and If the case Is frivolous and the 
absent parent Is not at fault, the plaintiff would pay; (5) Each state ought 
to use the new, accurate blood test that can establish paternity almost 100 
percent correctly. 

Also, the federal tax refund Intercept program on behalf of child support 
arrearages o-ught to be broadened to help non-welfare parents, so that they 
don't have to go on welfare. 

Your third question asked us to Identify the leading cause of the divorce rate 
today, and what has happened In the past to make this problem so serious for 
women. We would Identify two leading causes of divorce today. 

The first Is that our society In recent decades has encouraged young people to 
romanticize marriage without educating them as to Its realities. Whpn 
financial problems and the toughness of the parenting job crop up, marriage 
may seem to lose Its "romance." Sometimes wives leave, but more often It 
seems that men leave or commit adultery In their search for romance, and the 
wives are left behind with the financial problems and the raising of the 
children. We would advise marriage education programs. 

The second cause Is that women are no longer willing to be treated as though 
they had little worth as persons by their husbands. At one time, when we were 
building our country, wives were by necessity equal partners In building 
lives. But when wives cease to be seen as equal, there Is a tendancy for them 
to be belittled, not only by society at large, but by their husbands. This 
kind of Inequality makes lU more likely that wives can be abused both mentally 
and physically. Again, since most women keep the children after divorce, and 
since as women they earn only 59 cents to every dollar earned by men, they 
have a hard time supporting the children. And It Is Ironic that some husbands 
seem to believe after divorce that their ex-wlves "have become more than equal, 
and that the wives should bear all the costs of raising the children. 

Thank you for this opportunity. 



Sincerely, 




Connie Mallett 
International President 
Parents Without Partners, Inc. 
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unmistakable, illness producing effect of so-called object loss; that 
is, a breaking of attachments and their subsequent loss. 

A wide range of physical and psychological illnesses, and even in- 
cluding cancer, have been observed to be the consequences of at- 
tachment and subsequent loss. Associated with such losses is a pro- 
found sense of defeat and a winding down of the individual's vital- 
ity. These observations have been made clinically for well over 100 
years, arid through more formal research, during the past 35 or 40 

or so. , , 1- J 

Some physicians rank the stress of loss through divorce second 
only to the loss through death of loved ones. Predictably, a wide 
spectrum of physical and psychological illnesses develop following 
such losses. The loss in vitality to the society and the personal suf- 
fering of men and women who undergo the awful wrench of divorce 
and its sequelae defies estimation. 

It would be impossible to quantify the consequences ot the 
broken dreams, the happy family times that cease to be, the ab- 
sence of that marvelous sense of warmth and security, which an in 
tact family provides, the loss in national productivity, and the 
health care costs, as well as the economic consequences we have 
been hearing about caused by the psychophysiologic reaction to 
stress of broken object attachments and the subsequent develop- 
mental consequences. . . r * j * u 
To love and to be loved are powerful, vitalizing forces. And to be 
once burned makes many people twice shy. Our society is com- 
prised of millions of people who live emotionally impoverished lives 
because they do not again wish to experience the trauma of a 

major loss. , i_ j r j 

Many who have divorced marry again, and they do torm good 
marriages, but many marry in name only. They put a good out- 
ward face on their marriage, but they never reestablish the intensi- 
tjr of what can be achieved and may once have been achieved for 

It is alarming to speculate on how much more these millions of 
people could contribute to life if they began each day full of the 
zest which derives from happy family life. . 

A not so obvious consequence of divorce is the slowed or stalled 
psychological growth that results from the detachment among 
family members. Excluding those marriages which should never 
have occurred in the first place, most of the strife between married 
couples and the discontent, anxiety, or other symptoms which 
occur in the family are expressions of the maturational struggles 
within the various family members, the parents in particular. 

It is easier to run away from situations distress rather than 
endure, master those situations, and mature in the process. Psycho- 
logical growth tends to slow or even cease as couples disengage. 
Maturation may continue , for some from biological imperatives 
from within and from environmental demands, to be true, but 
when the family breaks up, some of life's most powerful inatura- 
tional stimulii are denied the former married couple and their chil- 

^^Even worse than slowed or stalled psychological growth are the 
various expressions of the psychological retrogressions which inay 
result following divorce. Some of these conditions derive from bit- 
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terness, loneliness, idle time, but most result from the stress of loss 
referred to earlier. Individuals turn to drugs, alcohol, aberrant and 
self-destructive lifestyles, including sometimes a succession of tran- 
sient, largely meaningless relationships. 

Overt psychiatric illnesses develop in some. Some die sooner 
through, quote, ''natural" causes, and some commit suicide. 

One-half the marriages in the United States are projected to end 
in divorce. Some of these are second and third marriages. This pro- 
jected divorce rate is a barometer of a profound disturbance in the 
human condition. It is not a passing phase, in my judgment. The 
biologic imperatives to mate are powerful. People will continue to 
marry. But the psychologic health and maturity which is necessary 
to make the heterosexual bond durable and lasting is \yorsening. 
The perils to the individual and to our society are staggering. 

Thank you. 



[The prepared statement along with questions and responses of 
Mr. Voth follow:] 
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THE BROKEN FAMILY: EFFECTS ON WOMEN AND MEN 
Harold M. Voth, M.D.* 

The disincegracion of family life in the United States is a crisis of the 
greatest possible magnitude. This phenomenon with all of the consequences 
poses a greater threat to our society than any other. Our economic, energy 
and social problems are related to the family crisis, but these matters can 
be solved by strong, wise and intelligent leaders. If the disintegratig^i of 
the family does not cease, the very quality of our people will change .y^^hese 
changed people and the values they will live by will alter our way of life 
beyond recognition. If present trends continue for another generation or two 
or three, the United States will fold in upon itself. All our external (and 
internal) adversaries need to do is wait patiently. 

Divorce has profound effects on developing children and on the couple itself. 
These effects are both immediate and long term. The immediate effects are 
associated with the stress and consequences of attachment and loss. The long 
term effects have to do with developmental consequences and the longer term 
effects of stress due to loss. On the surface, there appear to be more serious 
consequences, for children who are still developing rapidly, but there are de- 
velopmental and maturational consequences for adults as well. 



*Chief of Staff, Veterans Administration Medical Center, Topeka, Kansas 
Clinical Professor of Psychiatry, University of Kansas School of Medic 

Kansas City, Kansas 
Faculty, Menninger School of Psychiatry, Topeka, Kansas 
RADM, MC, US Naval Reserve (Ret.) 
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The attachments within a family are generally quite strong, more so in some 
families than in others, of course. Not only is there a strong bonding among 
the family members but also to* the larger whole, e.g., to the family unit 
itself and to the members of the extended family. These family bonds are 
probably the strongest known to man 

Of the many consequences of these attachments - the complex bondness within 
the family - none is more important than the psychological developmental 
effects each member has on the other. It has long been recognized that a good 
man brings out the best in a woman, that a good woman brings out the best in 
a man, that children bring out the best in both. No other class of stimuli 
is more important to the psychological development of children than two parents 
who love each other, are bonded to each other and who are committed to their 
children. The greater whole, the family itself, brings out the best in all of 
its members. 

One of the great discoveries in medicine has been the unmistakable illness-' 
producing effect of so-called object loss, that is a breaking of attachments 
and their subsequent loss. A wide range of physical and psychological ill- 
nesses, including cancer, have been observed to be the consequences of attach- 
ment and subsequent loss. Associated with such losses is a profound sense of 
defeat and a winding down of the individual's vitality. These observations have 
been made clinically for well over a hundred years and through more formal 
research during the past 35 or AO years. Some physicians rank the stress of 
loss through divorce second only to loss through death of loved ones. Pre- 
dictably, a wide spectrum of physical and psychological illnesses develop 
following such losses. 
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The loss in vitality to the society and the personal suffering of the men 
and women who undergo the awful wrench of divorce and its sequelae defies 
estimation. It would be impossible to quantify the consequences of the 
broken dreams, the happy family times that cease to be, the absence of that 
marvelous sense of warmth and security which an Intact family provides, the 
loss in national productivity and the health care costs caused by the psycho- 
physiological reaction to the stress of broken object attachments. Visitation 
rights are a far cry from the continuous relationships within the home. 

To love and to be loved are powerful vitalizing forces, and to be once burned 
makes many people tvice shy. Our society is comprised of millions of people 
who live emotionally impoverished lives because they do not again wish to 
experience the trauma of a major loss. Many who have divorced marry again 
and they form good marriages, but many marry in name onlj;; they put a good 
outward face on their marriage but they never re-establish the intensity of what 
can be achieved and may once have been for them. It is alarming to speculate 
on how much more these millions of people could contribute to life if they be- 
gan each day full of the zest which derives from happy family life. 

A not so obvious consequence of divorce is the slowed or stalled psychological 
growth that results from the detachment among family members. Excluding those 
marriages which should never have occured in the first place, most of the strife 
between married couples and the dl&content, anxiety or other symptoms which 
occur in the family are expressions of maturational struggles within the various 
family members, the parents in particular. 
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It is easier to run away from situations which create distress rather than 
endure, master those situations and mature in the process. Psychological 
growth tends to slow or even c^ase as couples disengage from each other. 
Maturation may continue some from biological imperatives from within and from 
environmental demands; but when the family breaks up, some of life's most 
powerful maturational stimuli are denied the former married couple and their 
children. ^ 

Even worse than slowed or stalled psychological growth are the various 
expressions of the psychological retrogressions which may result following 
divorce. Some of these conditions derive from bitterness, loneliness, idle 
time, but most result from the stress of loss referred to earlier. Individuals 
turn to drugs, alcohol, aberrant and self-destructive life styles, including 
a succession of transient, largely meaningless relationships. Overt 
psychiatric illnesses develop in some, people die sooner through "natural" 
causes and some by suicide. 

One-half of the marriages in the United States end in divorce. Some of these 
are second and third, etc., marriages. The 50% divorce rate is a barometer 
of a profound disturbance in the human condition - it is not a passing phase. 
The biological imperative to mate is powerful, people will continue to marry, 
but the psychological health and maturity which is necessary to make the 
heterosexual bond durable is worsening. The perils to the individual and to 
our society arc staggering. 
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Remedial steps to be taken are not easily implemented. I have a few observa- 
tions and suggestions. 

1, Many women would prefer to remain in the home were it not for 
economic pressures. An improving economy will make it possible for some 
women to return to the home. 
; 2. All proposed legislation and existing laws and guidelines should be 
examined with regard to their impact on the family. 

a. Federal funds for subsidies for child care instead of funding 
Day Care Centers. 

b. Work quotas for women in heavy industry should be re-examined. 
Placing women among men for long periods of time in intimate situa- 
tions inevitably leads to new heterosexual relationships and to 
divorce. Sailors' wives strenuously object to women going to sea 
with their men for this very obvious reason. 

c. It is my understanding that the Armed Forces are paying more 
attention to transfer policy of its members with regard to the 
impact on the family. Separation of man and wife for long periods 
is a good way to break up a marriage. 

3. I believe the Federal Government should endorse the concept of 
preferential hiring of men with families and single individuals with children 
to support, all other considerations being equal. Men with families to 
support are losing jobs to unmarried men and women. 

A. Retaining pregnant, unwed service women on active duty is unwise, in 
my opinion. 

5. The entire nation nrtist carefully examine the effects of the feminist 
movement on the family. I believe that movement has substantially harmed 
family life. 
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In Reply Refer To; 677/11 



Honorable Jeremiah Denton 
United States Senate 

Conunittee on Labor and Human Resources 
Washington, D. C. 20510 

Dear Senator Denton: 

Here are answers to the three questions you asked. 

1. What advice do you give to patients who come to you considering a 
divorce? 

My first advice is to suggest to the couple that psychological factors 
within themselves are in all probability preventing the marriage from 
being happy and that the provocative hurts, etc., are merely a means 
to an end. That end is emotional distance. Above all, I advise the 
couple to table their plans for divorce and try very hard to stop 
doing those things which provoke the other party. Then the couple 
must talk to each other and attempt to discover the true basis for 
their provocations. Inevitably, their searches will lead to the dis- 
covery that true closeness, cooperation and harmony are difficult to 
tolerate. This fact points to neurotic conflicts in both. Some may 
need professional help to resolyc these conflicts. 

2. Could you identify what you believe are the major stresses and 
influences driving marriages apart these days? 

Factors driving marriages apart fall into two categories, (a) psycho- 
logical forces and personality traits, within the minds of the couples, 
and (b) environmental factors. These include: the changing sexual 
mores of the times, the ideology of the feminist movement, women work- 
ing outside the home. Many women have gotten caught up by the "do 
your own thing'* ethic of feminism and before long become lured awxy 
from their family commitments, by other men or the appeal of following 
a vocation or profession outside the home. These temptations over- 
whelm many women, especially when they listen to feminists who believe 
the homemaker is being exploited by men and society generally. When 
men cannot return to their families at the end of the day because of 
work assignments and on weekends, they too fall under sway of outside 
temptations* 

Til Is a very glaring absence of effort by all aspects of society 
to I .ind everyone of how priceless the family is and what a great 
service men and women who make families are providing mankind. Some 
churches are paying attention to this issue. 
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Inflation Is forcing many men to work at two Jobs and is forcing 
many women into the work place who would remain at home if they could 
make ends meet. 

Unemployment is devastating to the human spirit. Wlien a man is. denied 
the opportunity to provide for his family, he evuntually becomes 
psychologically impaired and some are destroyed. Family llfo changes 
enormously under these conditions. 

Thtt Armed Serviciis should strive to separate families as little as 
possible and transfer service men (and their families) from duty 
station to duty station as little as possible. 

3. How does government policy fit into all this? Wiat can Congress 
do to help? 

Vn>cn the federal govL-rnment denies the effects of gender differences 
in all aspects of our way of life, It does great harm to society. To 
eliminate the reference to gender in government regulations, etc., is 
a mistake. 

An alternate to day care centers should be found for the government to 
subsidize the care of children.- 

It is a mistake to keep an unmarried pregnant service woman on active 
duty. 

I hulliive It should be policy to favor employment of men with families 
or single parents with children. 

The government should take a harder stand against pornographic materials. 
Such material furthers the loosening of the necessary constraints 
against Indiscriminate sexual behavior. 

An all out effort should be made to stamp out the use of illegal drugs. 
Drugs damage and at times destroy family life. 

All government policies, laws and regulations should be examined for 
their effects on the stability of family life. The principle to be 
followed is to maximize the possibilities for the father to provide 
for the family, for the mother to care for children up to the first 
year of school. 

Bussing children away from their neighborhood schools Is destructive. 
The child's sense of belonging and security is undermined. Parental 
participation in school events becomes nil. Placing poverty level 
children In affluent neighborhoods Increases their sense of inferiority. 
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Transporting children many miius dally is a stress which drains then 
of energy and time which could be spent at home or with peers at play. 

Sln<icrely yours. 



/ 



HAROLD M. VOTH. M.D. 
Chief of Staff 



Senator Denton. Thank you, Dr. Voth. I note that you have an- 
other page to your testimony on remedial steps. If I fail to ask you, 
I hope you will prompt me to ask you what remedial steps you see 
can be taken. 

Dr. Voth. I did not know whether you wanted me to go into that 
or not. 

Senator Denton. No, that is quite all right. I will ask you that 
question. 
Dr. Voth. All right. 

Senator Denton. I want to make clear to the panel of three here 
that I would like to have you define today that which all three of 
you may agree on in terms of remedial measures; if you will, of the 
type I mentioned in my opening statement. That is, would all three 
of you agree that it would be good for our society were we to have 
an increased propensity as a result of cultural and other influences 
toward a greater likelihood of forming good marriages and holding 
them together in love and cooperation? I believe a phrase that the 
military uses a lot would apply here: a "synergistic effect" on each 
of the individuals. It's not just an additive effect from the mother, 
the father, the brother, the sister, but something greater than the 
sum of those. 

Would we agree with that? 

Dr. Voth. Absolutely. 

Senator Denton. OK. Do we believe that there are influences 
which are phenomenally new in American society, but which have 
cropped up in other civilizations in other ages that are tending 
today to make it more difficuJ ^ than necessary to form those kinds 
of marriages, and if so, what are these influences and what could 
we do to lessen them or eliminate them? 

Mr. Hall. Do you want me to lead off? 

Senator Denton. One very strong point that Reverend Hall has 
already made addresses that. He believes in the power of mutuality 
of prayer. I must say that the only differential thing in the Senato- 
rial body about my life has led me to acknowledge the power of 
prayer. There is a group of doctors now in the world or in the 
United States — I think it is international — many of whom were 
former atheists, who haved banded together to write books about 
how they became extreme believers in the power of prayer to pro- 
duce miraculous recoveries in their patients. So I acknowledge 
that. 

I already believe that. I think it is unfortunate that some of us 
have to learn that the hard way, and many of us never will: I also 
want Dr. McAdoo to know — or rather Ms. Mallett to know that my 
parents were divorced when I was in the seventh grade. I do not 
mean to use the term broken family in an insulting way. If you can 
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think of another term — only you say single-parent family, but some- 
times that does not characterize the situation. Neither parent takes 
care of the child sometimes, so it would not be edl-inclusive to say 
single parent family because there are too many kids running' 
around the streets in New York — witness Covenant House and 
what goes on up there — where these kids are so far gone, being 
used as sexual toys by the rich homosexuals who rent them for $40 
to $90 an hour depending on what it is they have in mind. Those 
kids are near suicide. 

While I agree with you, Ms. Mallett, that one should not tag an 
unfortunate single parent with any kind of denigration, I do be- 
lieve that we can categorize divorce as an unfortunate incident for 
both the parties involved. Would you go so far as to agree with 
that, except in the cases where the marriage is better broken apart 
than not? 

Nevertheless, I would say that in those case s, it would ha ve been 
better that it not have been formed. 
Would you agree with that? 

Ms. Mallett. To say the home is broken, no, I would not agree 
with you; to say that the marriage, marital relationship broke 
down, yes. To say that it is an unfortunate experience, yes. To say 
that it has to stay that way, no. 

Senator Denton. To stay that way, no, you mean— oh, you mean 
that the effects need not stay as constant. All the teutimony has 
indicated the correctness of that. 

Ms. Mallett. Yes. I am a single parent. I was divorced, and I 
have raised five children. 

Senator Denton. Yes. 

Ms. Mallett. My children do. not like the reflection of having 
come from a broken home because, sir, my home has never had 
that effect on my children. 

Senator Denton. And I am sure that Dr. Voth meant to establish 
tendencies rather than eternally accurate descriptions of what hap- 
pens to a broken family. 

Go ahead. 

Dr. Voth. Well, what happens, of course, depends on when the 
divorce occurs, what the ages are, what they do after the divorce, 
and so on. You asked whether there is anything in history that 
parallels what is happening today. Well, in ancient Greece, for in- 
stance, they did not let mothers take care of children. The role of 
the mother was downgraded, and this has been pointed to as one of 
the factors that led to the rise of homosexuality. 

Children have to have mothers, and there is just no way around 
that. Ai\d of course materialism, the wars of Rome, eventually the 
families broke up because there was no one around to take care of 
the children. 

I think the great need facing America is to upgrade our realiza- 
tion of how terribly important children are. They are going to re- 
place lis all. And what kind of adults they become and what kind 
of values they live by, will they be able to sustain what America 
has become and advance her to new heights. The future depends on 
what land of men and women they become. That is a direct func- 
tion of the kind of parenting they got as children. 




Now, granted, after a family breaks up, parents create various 
kinds of substitute situations. There may be an extended family. 
We heard quite a bit about the black family. And I think that is 
marvelous, but still there is no equal substitute for a good mature 
man and woman who love each other who keep the family intact. 

That is not to say that people of strength cannot emerge from 
broken homes. Indeed, they do. But overall you are ahead if your 
family has not collapsed. 

Senator Denton. And if your family has gone to the dogs, to a 
certain degree, which would be proportionately indefinable, but if 
the family does go to the dogs, to a certain degree, there are many 
examples in history to indicate that the nation loses its power, 
indeed its entity. 

Dr. VOTH. That is right. In ancient Rome, for instance, a lot of 
what is happening today is a replay. Family life was terribly disin- 
-tegrated^ Incidentally, there was a very militant feminist move- 
nient back then. One of the unhappy aspects of the current femi- 
nist movement is that one rarely if ever hears the more militant 
feminists speak out in favor of taking care of children. They tend 
to put that function, that very vital function far down on their 
scale of values. 

That is very unfortunate. You can point to some good that that 
movement has done, too. But on thi^* issue I think they have done 
great harm. 

Senator Denton. One issue on which I would like to unite with 
the feminists is one that may be roughly defined as pornography. I 
could not define that term with precision, but I am talking about 
regarding woman or femaleness as nothing more than a sexual toy, 
a recreational device for a male, which seems to me to be very per- 
vasive on television and in the so-called literature of the age. I just 
wonder if feminists and those who are so-called profamily could not 
get together on that one issue. There are laws on this subject which 
have been on our books since the Constitution was written, and the 
Supreme Court has ruled consistently and repeatedly that pornog- 
raphy and obscenity are not protected by the first amendment, par- 
ticularly through the mails. 

Yet those laws today are being totally winked at. I am no prude, 
but I wonder if we are not hurting our society a great deal and fail-, 
ing to promote the general welfare by not facing up to enforcement 
of the laws which has been traditionally essential to self-discipline 
in that feld. 

If a woman is to be protected from the result of that mindset, I 
do not know why they are not unanimously opposed to that sort of 
thing. 

Dr. VOTH. It is remarkable — first, lei lae say, I cannot think of 
any facet of society that debases, exploits women more than the 
whole pornography industry and allied activities. I find it as a curi- 
osity that the feminist movement has not gotten up in arms over 
that. 

But they do not seem to, and I think they should. 

Senator Denton. Well, they do. I have testified before some 
House committees in which leading feminists would indicate to me 
that they were entirely with me on that subject. They had no less 
an opponent the other day on television than the executive vice 
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president for public affairs of Planned Parenthood, who remarked 
to me during a break in which we were debating the HHS regula- 
tion on parental notification for prescription contraceptives on how 
terrible the situation is becoming. She said she had her 14-year-old 
daughter watching the Wizard of Oz. And she thought that this 
was going to be relatively wholesome entertainment for her. And 
to show you the sign of our times which is so significant, she said 
right in the middle of the program on comes an ad about Atlantic 
City aiid this bargain rate to go down there, gamble, drink, and to 
live with a friend. And there was no question about who the friend 
was. It was either a homosexual or heterosexual partner, with the 
heterosexual one not one with whom you have enjoyed the state of 
establishing wedlock. 

She said the daughter smiled at that. She had a little problem 
with that sort of thing going on. I know you cannot censor that sort 
of thing, at least not in this day and age and mindset. 

But why are we sliowing up to 99 percent of the sex shown on 
television and in the movies as enjoyable only outside of marriage? 
I do not see that as promoting the general welfare. It's always that 
the grass is always greener. I recall Rain, the little short story in 
which the man of God commits suicide after having gone to the 
prostitute. I would not want to bless that kind of despair, nor the 
kind which caused the girl to commit suicide the other day down 
there in the train when she felt the guilt feelings about pregnancy. 

But on the other hand, I cannot see the opposite extreme. What 
can we in government do or what should we do about that sort of 
thing? 

Mr. Hall. Senator, I think we can begin to look back to the Pre- 
amble of the Declaration of Independence, which .says that we need 
to provide for the common welfare. 

Senator IDenton. Promote the general welfare. 

Mr. Hall. Promote it. 

Senator Denton. And that is exactly what I said in my opening 
statement. 
Mr. Hall. Yes. 
Senator Denton. Go ahead. 

Mr. Hall. And I think within that, that that nieans that we 
come down hard with laws and statutes that will control this until 
such time as we can reestablish the integrity of the American 
family. ^ 

Senator Denton. I could not get the attention of 14 benators on 
the floor with that, I am sure. But I do not intend to stop trying; 14 
can become 15, and more. I do believe it is vital. 

Go ahead. o 

Mr. Hall. It is, sir, because it is the integrity of the family that 
is involved, and some of this is the pervasive influence by the com- 
mercial establishment into American livingrooms, v/hich violates 
the control of the father in the family over what is being viewed by 
the children. And it may mean that there has to be some harsher, 
sterner, an ability of the parents to be able to accept the hatred of 
their children in curtaling some of their activities. 

It also means that there can be a strength between a husband 
and wife, a father and a mother, which is not there in either one of 
them alone. 
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But wore thoro iiistilulions of the fariiily before Judea— Chris- 
tianity and Mohammedanism, and if so, what was the driving force 
that caused the male w*ho was stronger physically to constrain him- 
self sexually within the couple? 

Dr. VoTii. 1 am not really an expert in that, although I will say 
that from what I know families did exist. To what extent they re- 
mained intact, I do not know. However the bondedness between 
male and fetvjle is very strong, verv powerful, and it is very pos- 
sessive. I think from what little studying I have done about primi- 
tive man that they learned just from practicalities that you better 
leave somebody else's woman alone because to not do so broke up 
the cohesiveness of the tribe or the larger organization. That pat- 
tern of behavior was powerfully reinforced with the advent of reli- 
gion No question about that. 

S^jr.r'or Dknton. That is how I got labeled with being in favor of 
caj);'iai punishment for adultery before I came to Washington. I 
onc'i* jiivntioned in a speech that in primitive societies even today 
and historically in the primitive societies, adultery was the same as 
murder with respect to capital punishment because in that small 
community the disruption of adultery was at least as serious as 
that of murder. 

It caused more murder, and so forth. But in this complex society 
I never suggested that we try that. 

H. Ci. Wells in his **Outline of History" said— and I mentioned 
this in the last hearing— in tracing civilization and after emphasiz- 
ing the point that he was an historian and not a believer and that 
he was not trying to draw lessons: 

Wi» havi' lanu'd I hi* boasts and schooled I ho lighten in^'. but wo have only begun to 
briHKi oursoKos. Make men or women onlv sufficiently jealous or angry or fearful, 
and the hot red eyes of the caveman will gfnre out at us again today. 

To me the striking thing about his comment is he used the word 
"iealous" before he used angry or fearful. And I do believe, person- 
ally» from my years in the Navy and from my 58 years of life 
that there is no more reliable source of discontent, anger, and 
social discord than jealousy. I am talking especially about jealousy 
between men and women, especially in marriage. 

Do any of the three of you disagree with that? 

Mr. Haul. That is right. 

Si»nator Dknton. Ms. Mallett? 

Ms. Mallett. I do not disagree with it, but if you are asking me 
as an expert on the subject, I went through that in the divorce situ- 
ation. There seems to be a rather two sided opinion. In other 
words, it is a little bit more OK for the guy than it is for the gal. 

Sc»nator Denton. A little bit more what? 

Ms. Mallett. A little bit more OK. 

Senator Denton. I definitely agree, if you want my personal stab 
at where we are going and why, that the double standard exists. I 
think there is some kind of physiological propensity for a male in 
terms of other species to have more of a tendency than the female 
toward multiple partnership. 

But with respect to man, with us believing that we are created in 
the imajf^ and the likeness of God and different from animals, it 
seems that maybe we ought to try to act like that. Once indulging 
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the double standard to the point of flaunting it, such as we did 
with the publication of such magazines as Playboy, I think it is a 
normal response after a period of time to produce rlaygirl. 
Ms. Mallett? 

Ms. Mallett. If I may respond to that and share with you the 
fact that that is exactly what caused my divorce. In my testimony I 
said that many of us end up being single parents not by choice. 
Jealousy is a powerful motivator, yes. My husband was having an 
adulterous affair. As a family, a wife, and a mother, I. did not care 
for it. But I am trying to share with you the fact that I have 
chosen not to remarry and I am doing very fine as a family. 

Many good things were instilled in me by my parents who had 53 
years of marriage. And I am passing this and my own strengths on 
to my children because I want them to be strong, powerful citizens, 
and have good families of their own, whether they be two or one, 
just good strong families. 

Senator Denton. First, let me express my undaunted admiration 
for you and that attitude. To follow up on a question of yesterday, 
when I mentioned this subject in about this context, I was told by 
one of the experts in statistics that sexual jealousy was not that 
much a factor in marriage. I think it was a judge on the one hand 
and a sociologist on the other. 

And I said yes, but from my own counseling of couples and from 
trying to keep them together—and again not being a prude or a 
perfect man by any means— but thinking that there is an infinite 
difference between trying and not trying to be good— I found that 
out of those marriages which I was not able to help keep together, 
although adultery was never mentioned in the divorce proceedings, 
it was almost always the first critically nonacceptable event that 
took place between the two spouses. 

Ms. Mallett. I do not think that the average person who is 
going through it realizes that it is the straw that breaks the 
camel's back. In other words, it is the symptom, not the cause. 
Communication has broken down, and that leads you off on differ- 
ent paths, but that one incident 

Senator Denton. Well, I am glad to hear you. I am definitely 
going to have you all say something. Go ahead, Reverend Hall. 

Mr. Hall. Yes. Senator, what I would say in regard to this and 
what I found out out of years of counseling and working with cou- 
ples whose marriages are in difficulty and where there have been 
divorces and adultery is the stated legal cause for the divorce 
action before the State tribunal, usually this is not the cause of the 
divorce. It is simply a symptom of the failure of the bonding of the 
couple and lack of proper communication between them, because as 
we look at it— and what we discover is that in the adulterous act, it 
is an act of anger, an act of jealousy that takes place on the part of 
either spouses because they feel that they a.'-e not understood. They 
are not wanted. They are not needed. 

And that has been a breakdown in the sexuality of the two 
people involved because they are not communicating. 

Senator Denton. I do not think you mean that in every case the 
adulterous person has to be the one that has been hurt and is 
really the injured party and the innocent party. 

Mr. Hall. No. 
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Senator Denton. What were you saying? It sounded as if that is 
what you were saying. 

Mr. Hall. What I am saying is that in that we cannot look at 
adultery as the cause of the failure of the marriage. It is a symp- 

Senator Denton. I did not say that it was. I said it was sort of 
the first unacceptable landmark, as Ms. Mallett characterized it. 
Mr. Hall. That is right. 
Senator Denton. Yes, Dr. Voth? 

Dr. Voth. Well, the act of infidelity can be caused by many 
things. It can be an act of anger and revenge, but usually it reflecte 
the inability of the couple to have really completely bonded togeth- 
er. And usually some immaturities creep up, and the grass looks 
greener, but then the feedback, harmful iitipact is quite substan- 
tial. There was a book out some years ago called 'The Open Mar- 
riage** in which the guiding concept was, w.v-ll. you have your mar- 
riage, but you can do anything else you want. 

That is just foolish. w i i 

Senator Denton. There is more than one book, Dr. Voth; there is 
a whole philosophy that we have come to an enlightened new age 
and we are dealing with a sexual revolution in which marital con- 
tracts need not involve fidelity. That is why I am asking these 
questions. . , 

Dr. Voth. May I be very crude? That is just hogwash in my opin- 
ion, i mean, that is nonsense. You cannot do that to your spouse 
and expect your marriage to endure. It is just going to fail; that is 
all there is to it. o 

Senator Denton. How do you feel about that, Ms. Mallett.'' 

Ms. Mallett. About marital fidelity? 

Senator Denton. Yes. 

Ms. Mallett. I believe very strongly in it. 

Mr. Hall. So do I. We agree. „ . , 

Senator Denton. All three of you. OK. Well, on that note, thank 

you very much. t>- u j wr i 

For our last panel we will have two witnesses: Dr. Kichard Wil- 

marth. who is the president-elect of the American Mental Health 

Counselors Association and the director of Counseling and Human 

Services Consultants from Opelika. Ala.; and Dr. Arthur Korn- 

haber from the Foundation for Grandparenting. 
Dr. Kornhabers Foundation for Grandparenting is in Mount. 

Kisko, N.Y. Welcome, gentlemen. And I will ask Dr. Wilmarth to 

proceed first. 

STATEMENTS OF RICHARD R. WILMARTH, PRESIDENT-ELECT, 
AMERICAN MENTAL HEALTH COUNSELORS ASSOCIATION AND 
DIRECTOR, COUNSELING AND HUMAN SERVICES CONSULT- 
ANTS OPELIKA. ALA.; AND ARTHUR KORNHABER, FOUNDATION 
FOR GRANDPARENTING. MOUNT KISKO, N.Y. 
Dr. Wilmarth. Thank you. Senator Denton. Thank you for invit- 
ing me to ♦estify at this hearing, and I would like to bring you 
greetings from your friends and constituents in Alabama. 

Senator Denton. Well, to say the least, although you are a very 
fine mental health counselor and director in your own right, it is 
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not entirely coincidental that we had an Alabama man here. And 
welcome to you, sir. 

Dr. WiLMARTH. Thank you, Senator. I too wish to commend you 
for your personal interest and commitment to resolving the prob- 
lems that are currently plaguing our American families. 

By way of introduction, I would like to share with you that I am 
a licensed professional counselor and director of a counseling 
center in Opelika, Ala. I have been providing mental health coun- 
seling services for over 10 years. I have worked with couples, indi- 
viduals, men, and women, as well as children of divorced families, 
both in a pre- and post-divorce situation. 

I received my doctorate degree from Auburn University in coun- 
seling, and I have been certified by the National Academy of Certi- 
fied Clinically Mental Health Counselors. I, as you have mentioned, 
am president-elect of the American Mental Health Counselors As- 
sociation, which is the third largest division of the American Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Association, a 41,000-member consortium of 
professional counselors. 

My comments today will address three separate areas related ic 
the problems of broken families in America: first, the psychological 
and emotional effects of divorce on men; second, a brief overview of 
current intervention strategies and assistance that is available to 
divorcees; and third, a brief discussion of possible prevention strate- 
gies. 

While my comments may be generalized to both men and 
women, for the most part I will concentrate on the male divorcee, 
since I have had many years of experience working with this pQpu- 
lation. 

Senator Denton. That will be especially helpful because we have 
had a preponderance of testimony on the effects on women. 

Dr WiLMARTH. The information I will share with you today 
comes not from volumes and volumes of research, although that is 
very important information; it comes from my personal experience 
with couples, families, and divorcees who have come to my practice 
for counseling services. 

With the rising divorce rate, one might conclude that the effects 
of a divorce are less traumatic and less disturbing than in the past. 
This, I have found, is not true. Divorce is far from painless. Divorce 
is stressful. Many factors must he considered when exploring 
sources and causes of the high stress levels that are found in di- 
vorced males. 

Again, no divorce is painless. The major effect of divorce is 
stress. This has been alluded to today in the testimony that has 
preceded nie. I would first like to dispell a myth. Over the years of 
working with divorced males, we as a society have a tendency to 
deal with what I call— or I have labeled it, anyway— the ''happy go 
lucky bachelor syndrome." 

This is a mjrth. Senator. The men I work with are neither happy 
or carefree. They are full of frustration, anxiety, and I would like, 
hopefully, today in my testimony to express some of the causes of 
this frustration and anxiety and stress. 

In the males that I deal with, I have observed what we would 
consider a natural grief process that is associated with the personal 
loss experienced due to tneir divorce. 
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Elizabeth Kubler Ross has been nationally acclaimed for her 
studies on grief, and the phases that she delineated in this research 
are very evident in dealing with males in a divorce situation. 

There is first the phase of shock or denial or disorganization. 
And from that thev proceed through a rather severe period of de- 
pression in which case there is often suicide attempts and certainly 
suicidal ideation. Once they have proceeded through that phase, 
they then may go through a period of anger and resentment. It is 
only after a long period of time, in some cases, especially when 
there has been no intervention by way oC counseling, that they 
begin to accept their new role and lifestyle. 

It is at this time that" they attempt to reintegrate and develop a 
more positive self-concept. And only if they are successful at reinte- 
gration do they start attempting to reestablish intimate relation- 
shios 

A third area of stress is the alienation from children that males 
experience. We do live with a double standard, Senator, and unlor- 
tunately it causes the male to end up suffering by being alienated 
irom his children, the extended family, and a general loss of sup- 
port from his friends, the church, family, and the community. 

There are no more family functions going on for the divorced 
male, no more church and family picnics. There is a general void ot 
social interaction which leads to a real sense of inadequacy and 
frustration as divorced men attempt to interact with their children 
and other members of the family. „ , , u u j 

This problem is complicated by the fact that most men have had 
little experience in coping with the day-to-day demands and respon- 
sibilities of parenting. j j 

Another stress area that is oftentimes not mentioned, and espe- 
cially in our economic times where we do find more women moving 
into the work force, is that, for a male who gets a divorce, there is 
a reduction in lifestyle. In essence, many divorces cause a male to 
live on half the income that he was used to living on. 

In a lot of cases the child support and alimony is an additional 
burden And in a number of cases that I have dealt with personal- 
ly there is a rather large relocation expense because most males 
are forced to seek other habitat other than the one they had while 
they were married. , • u u „ 

These stressors lead to many dysfunctional coping behaviors on 
the part of the male divorcee. I mention these as dysfunctional 
coping behaviors because these are what people do to try to cope 
and they have negative consequences. 

One is depression, and depression is very, very frequently seve 
among male divorcees. Another is alcohol and drug abuse ihe 
third I have alluded to already, the social isolation A fourth erne 
which has not been discussed but deals with'^y "happy go lucky 
bachelor syndrome" is sexual permissiveness. Divorced males, otten 
because of the perceived freedom that they have, tend to try to live 
UP to an image of sexual permissiveness. I have found with many 
of the males I deal with, their first experience with sexual impoten- 
cv occurs right after the divorce. These conditions exacerbate feel- 
ings of inadequacy and deepen the depression and lay a rather 
severe foundation for inadequate personal adjustment, which can 
possibly lead to a fear or avoidance of future intimate relation- 
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ships, again causing increased withdrawal from productive social 
interaction. 

Many males also experience a decrease in work productivity as a 
result of this stress, again leading to more stress because of intense 
feelings of frustration and a deeper sense of inadequacy. 

Senator Denton, divorce is not painless for males. Now to my 
second area: Briefly, I would like to share some thoughts I have in 
regards to the current assistance that is available, and certainly 
this assistance is available to both males and females. 

We have had mentioned today the notion of support groups, 
churches providing self-help groups, singles, Sunday school classes, 
and the like. In the church I attend in Opelika, Ala., one of our 
largest classes is a singles class. And that is very supporting. And 
there are a number of mental health agencies and individuals in 
private practice that also attempt to provide intervention and sup- 
port to divorced males and females. 

There are organized workshops that occur in the community that 
deal with communications skills training, assertiveness training, 
parental training, new lifestyle management training, and personal 
growth workshops. And of course the most important, I think, is 
the availability of individual and group counseling services for the 
divorced male. 

Prevention strategies is my third area I wish to comment on 
today. 

Senator Denton. Would you summarize these, please, because we 
are overtime, and we want to be fair to the others. 

Dr. WiLMARTH. OK. Basically they are in the area of— why do we 
not just save those, and they will be in the written testimony. 

Senator Denton. All right. Dr. Wilmarth. 

Dr. Wilmarth. I would like to make one comment about paren- 
tal education, though, as being one of the strategies. I feel like we 
need to spend a little more time in fostering parental education in 
all segments of our society. And one thing in particular is 

Senator Denton. Excuse me. What do you mean by parental edu- 
cation? Do you mean education of parents that are already parents 
or education of people who are about to become parents or educa- 
tion of the young by their parents on how to become parents? 

Dr. Wilmarth. I think the latter is what I am really speaking 
about. We need to include it in our socialization process. Role 
models are needed. Children need to see effective interpersonal re- 
lationships between their parents. Many divorcees today come from 
divorced families. 

They may never have observed a productive and satisfying mari- 
tal relationship. As you can see, there are many services implied 
bv my testimony. Many of these services are being provided by 
q dlified mental health counselors in a variety of clinical settings. 

And with your permission. Senator Denton, as president-elect of 
the American Mental Health Counselors Association, I would be 
remiss if I did not express our concern regarding the affordability 
and availability of counseling services to the general public. Cur- 
rently neither Federal nor State agencies recognize the profession- 
al counselor as an independent practitioner in the health care de- 
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livery system. Thifc; condition continues to exist even in light of 
recent NIMH data that shows mental health counselors and relat- 
ed master's level practitioners providing one-third of direct client 
services in federally funded community mental health centers. 

Other sources indicate that up to 50 percent of all direct services 
in both private and public settings are being provided by master's 
and doctoral level counselors. Even though these facts have been 
available for some time, professional counselors have yet to be rec- 
ognized as one of the core providers of the mental health team. 

The American Mental Health Counselors Association stands 
ready to assist the Congress by providing any information that you 
may need to develop legislation addressing the concerns presented 
at this hearing. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Wilmarth and questions with re- 
sponses follow:] 
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Thank you for inviting me to testify at this hearing and I 
bring you greetings from your friends and constituents in Alabama. 
I too wish to commend you for your personal interest in and commitment 
to resolving the problems that are currently plaguing our American 
families. By way of introduction, I am Doctor Richai.: R. Wilmarth, 
a licensed professional counselor and Director of a Counseling 
Center in Opelika, Alabama. I have been providing mental health 
eounseling services for over ten years and have worked with both 
eouples and individual men and women. I have also worked directly 
with a number of children from divorced families both in a pre- 
divorce and post-divorce situation. I received my doctorate in 
counseling from Auburn University and have been certified by the 
National Academy of Certified Clinical Mental Health Counselors. 

I am currently the president-elect of the American Mental Health 
Counselors Association, which is the third largest division of 

the American Personnel and Guidance Association, a 41,000 membership 

organization of professional counselors. 

My comments today will address three separate areas related 

to the problems of broken and dysfunctional families in America. 

Specifically I will address: 1) The Psychological and Emotional 

effects of divorce on men. 2) Current intervention assistance 

available to men. And 3) A brief discussion of possible prevention 

WVIWONO* TMt ^M^I^K>N PIWONNtl ANO CU©^NCI WJOCIAriON. TWO$*.ll»Nk PlACI.»»MII$«»OP«l.»All$CtMICH. V»Cth4A JXMr 
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Strategies* 

The information I will share with you today comes from my 
personal experience with couples, families and divorcees who have 
come to my center for counseling services. 

With the rising divorce rate such that almost one out of every 
two marriages ends in divorce, one might conclude that the effects 
of divorce are less traumatic and less disturbing than they have 
been in the past. Senator Denton, this, I have found, is not true. 
Divorce is far from being painless! Divorce is a stressful event 
for both men, women, children and others of the extended family. 
Many factors must be considered when exploring the sources and 
causes of the high stress levels that I have found existing with 
the divorced males. First, let me express again, that there is 
no such thing as a painless divorce. There are major consequences 
that each person must experience when they go through a divorce. 
One of the most obvious consequences of a divorce is that of stress. 
There are several factors that account for this stress in men. 
One of the areas that I have found in my work with divorced men 
that appears to present a great deal of stress is what I have called 
the happy-go-lucky bachelor image. As you are aware, many people 
believe that men experience a great deal of freedom and a great 
sense of excitement upon receiving a divorce, and our society has 
promoted the idea that a divorced man is foot-loose and fancy free. 
I present to you today that this is a myth. However, it does project 
an image that many divorced men attempt to live up to. As am a 
result many of the men X have worked with experience what I have 
labeled the happy-go-lucky bachelor syndrome. The root of this 
syndrome is found in the inability of the divorced male to live 
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up to the perceived expectations and image of the happy-go-lucky 
bachelor. This produces a great deal of frustration and anxiety 
as the divorced male attempts to. live up to this myth. A second 
source of stress that I have observed in the divorced male consists 
of the natural grief process that is associated with a personal 
loss. As Elizabeth Kubler-Ross has adequately demonstrated, there 
appear to be stages that one goes through in the grieving process. 
My experience with divorced males confirms that many man go through 
these predictable stages of the process. The first stage is that 
of shock, denial and disorientation, which is often followed by 
the second stage of depression and resentment, leading to the third 
stage of anger, followed by the fourth stage of acceptance and 
then the fifth stage which is a ro-establishment of thc; divorced 
male's self-concept leading to a re-establishment of intimate relation- 
ships. 

The third major source of stress that I have found with divorced 
males deals with the stress that is associated with the alienation 
men experience from children and extended family. The divorced 
male loses .1 great majority of his support system upon being qranted 
a divorce. This support system may include friends, members of 
the church, members of the extended family and members of the community. 
The divorced male no longer participates in family functions. As 
a result of this, a void of social interaction, a loss of social 
support occurs leading to a sense of inadequacy and frustration 
as divorced men attempt to interact with their children and other 
members of their family. This situation is complicated by the 
fact that most men have had little experience in coping with the 
day to day demands and responsibilities of parenting. 
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The fourth stressful condition that I havu observed in dxvorcud 
males is that of reduction in lifestyle. It is a well known fact 
that more women .ire in thu work force than have ever been there 
before. Such that both mtm and wo:nen have income. So when the 
divorced male begins to realign himself in his new situation, in 
many cases, his income has been cut in half. In addition to the 
loss of his wife's portion of the income, the divorced male oftentimes 
will have to pay additional funds in child support. A third little 
known expense is that of relocation. The divorced male oftentimes 
will have to relocate, and in doing so, incurs additional financial 
burdens. 

These stresses lead to many dysfunctional coping behaviors 
o'l the part of the male divorcee. Although, I am sure there are 
other dysfunctional coping behaviors, I present to you a partial 
list, including the following: depression, alcohol and drug abuse, 
social isolation and sexual permissiveness. I might note that 



this'^area is one in which many men experience additional stress 
due to the fact that for many divorcees, they experience their 
first episode of sexual impotency following a divorce. All these 
conditions exacerbate feelings of inadequacy and may deepen the 
depression laying a foundation for inadequate personal adjustment. 
This foundation can possibly lead to a fear of, or avoidance of 
future intiniate r. iationships. The natural consequences, again, 
resulting in an increased need for withdrawal from productive social 
interaction. 

Many males also experience a decrease in work productivity 
resulting from a divorce. Again, this condition may lead to more 
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Stress, incruaQcd feelings oC frustration and a deepening . Sense . 
of inadequacy. For thfj divorced male, divorce is not painless. ' • !: ( 

Currently, assistance to the divorced male is limited. Inter- 
vention for the divorced male, or assistance for the divorced male 
falls in three categories. The. first category being that of self- 
help support groups, provided by churches, etc. The second category 
consists of organized workshops that focus on communication skills 
training, asserti veness training, parental training; new. 1 if.estylos 
management and personal growth workshops. The third category 
involves group counseling. 

Now, let us turn to possible prevention strategies. I belieVe 
that if We place more emphasis on premarital education and counseling.. 
th.it KK'usea on the real demands of interpersonal relationships, 
rnther than the fairy tale world of Prince Charming, we will see 
more stisfyinq relationships resulting in a reduction of the divorce 
rate. Next, we need to increase the availability and utilization 
of professional counseling services, focusing on the improvement 
of cotvjnunication between adults. Finally, we must increase the 
availability of parental education. It is clear that an appropriate 
role model is needed for interpersonal relationships. Children 
net-d Lo see effective, interpersonal interaction betwuen Lheir 
parents. Many divorcees today come from divorced families. They 
may n>;Ver have observed a productive and satisfying marital relation- 
ship. 

As you can see, there are many services implied in my testimony. 
Many of these services are being provided by qualified montal health 
cDunselcjrs in a variety of clinical settings. As president-elect 
of the American Mental Health Counselors Association, 1 will be 
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rumioa if I did not oxprusa our eoncorn rogardino the af fordnbility 
availability of counsollng survicus to tho guncrvil public. 

Currently, neithur federal or statu agcncioa rccognizo thu 
profuBBional counselor as an indupondunt practitioner in thu mental 
hualth dolivury systum. This condition continuua to exist oven 
in light of ruocnt NIMH data that shows that mental health counselors 
and related master's level muntal health practitioners provide 
one-third of the direct client services in federally funded community 
mental health centers. Other sourc»s indicate that up to fifty 
percent of all direct services in both private and public settings 
are being provided by master's and doctoral level counselors. Even 
tht» uih theau fvicts have been available for some time, professional 
counselors have yot to be recognised as one of the core providers 
on ihe mental health team. 

The American Mental Health Counselorki Association stands ready ' 
to assist the Congress by providing any information that you may 
need to develop legislation addressing the conCi»rn presented at 
this hearing. Thank you Senator Denton for allowing me the opportunity 
to provide testimony at these* hearings. 
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ATTAOMENr "A" 

TO: Senator Jeremiah Denton 

Subcommittee on Family and Human Services 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources 
United States Senate 

Do you see any widespread willingness among the men you counsel 
to seek counseling about how to become better husbands and 
fathers? 

There has been an increase in the number of males who 
have come in for counseling. It is difficult to separate if they 
are there to be better husbands and fathers or just better 
persons. It might be helpful to separate the different 
counseling modalities and look at the mens' participation. 

The first modality is individual counseling. An 
increase in men coming to individual counseling to help 
themselves gain a better sense of personal identity has occurred. 
They are also coming in to get more in touch with the affective 
sides of themselves and to learn to be better communicators. 
There also seems to be an increase in the number of men coming in 
for counseling whose wives are in counseling concurrently. Each 
of these reasons for entering counseling can have a very positive 
effect on men developing more effective relationship and 
parenting skills. 

There has also been a substantial increase in the 
number of couples and families coming in for counseling to work 
on a variety of issues. Men in these situations seem much less 
reluctant to participate than seven to nine years ago. The 
issues that they are typically working on in these situations 
include: decision around divorce; developing better 
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cominunication between the spouses and children; sex and 
sexuality; marital contracting; parenting skills; alcoholism; and 
past traumatic stress syndrome (especially with Vietnam 
Veterans) • 

There is also a growing number of men who are joining 
men's groups. These groups come in the form of support groups — 
much like the early women's groups — and more speciality groups. 
These specialty groups would include: single parent groups (with 
only male participants); groups for Vietnam War Veterans; gay 
support groups; and divorced men's groups. 

Ther e has al so been a substantial increase in the 
number of men involved in couples group counseling. The groups 
can be therapeutically oriented or more psycho-educational in 
nature. This second type of gr< includes: couple 
communications groups; premarital exploration groups; marital 
and/or sexual enrichment groups; Lamaze or child birth classes; 
parenting skill training; and specialist groups (i.e.r dual 
career couples^ Vietnam Veterans). 

A large part of this increase in men participating in 
counseling has been men who are less than 40 years of age. 
Counseling seems to be a more acceptable way to address problems 
and concerns for this population of men than the older group. 
Although this older group is starting to be seen at an increasing 
rate. 

Steven W. Peltier, Ph.D. 

Assistant Professor 

Counselor Education Department 

University of Virginia 

Licensed Professional Counselor 

Chairman, Task Force on Mens' Issues 

American Mental Health Counselor's Association 
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TOi Senator Jeremiah Denton 

Sab commit tee on Family and Human Services 
Committee on Labor ana Human Resources 
United States Senate 

What would you identify ae the primary causes of the 
extraordinary divorce rate that our society is experiencing 
today? What has happened in our society in the past decades ;.o 
make this problem so serious? 

There are a number of causes that contribute to the 
doubling of the divorce rate in this country in the past twenty 
years. If these causes are not addressed it has been estimated 
that 40% (Of all the marriages of persons born in the 1970'a will 
end in divorce. Several factors have led to this increase, 
including (1) increased education and employment of women, (2) 
smaller families, (3) the Vietnam War, (4) greater social and 
religious acceptance of divorce, (5) reform in divorce laws, (6) 
the lack of premarital programs, and (7) access to cheaper legal 
assistance. 

TTiereaeed education and employment of vomen ^- As more 
and more women and men combine a relationship and two careers, 
the stresses on these couples increase tremendously. These 
stresses come from a lack of time to focus on all the aspects of 
child care, housekeeping, careers, and the marital relationship 
needed to mak« the dual worker-dual career lifestyle work. 
Typically, the marital relationship suffers as the couple is 
forced to choose between where their time and energies are spent. 

On a more positive side, with the increase in education 
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and employment of women they are having more of a choir 
staying in or getting out of a marriage. This feelim: 
being "trapped" in a marriage has been shown to be posit 
related to higher marital satisfaction and adjustment. 

£lDAll£X lAmlXl&&* With the size of the fami. 
shrinking, fewer couples are having to stay together for tlw 
"children's sake" because many couples do not have children at 
the time they are considering divorce. 

The Vietnam Hax* The plight of the Vietnam War veteran 
has been well documented in the last few years* The post- 
traumatic stress syndrome associated with Vietnam Veterans have 
had a tremendous impact on their marital relationships. The 
stress of adapting back into society and the loss of friends has 
caused a major problem in their ability to establish and maintain 
Intimate relationships* 

Greater aocial and religlouR acceptance of divorce . 
Because of the large numbers of divorced persons in our society 
the stigma that traditionally was associated with divorce has 
decreased* churches are also developing support programs for 
members of their' congregations as more and more of them have been 
divorced and/or separated* 

Reform Id divorce l^lf^* with the advent of "No Fault 
Divorce" laws in many states the need to "prove" one of the 
partners in the marriage was a "bad" spouse before a divorce was 
granted was eliminated* This has led to an increase in the 
divorce rate because in the past, many partners were unwilling to 
find fault in a spouse because there was a level of caring for 
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that partner and they did not want to involve their children in 
the dispute. 

Lack ilf premarital fij^flaxflins- Mnay couples enter their 
marriages with little idea of what marriage is about and how to 
be good spouses and parents. They have not addressed such 
critical issues as moneyr sex* familiesr expectations, wants and 
needs which can easily i)e explored prior to marriage. All one has 
to do is look at the tremendous number of divorces initiated 
during the first year of marriage to realize that a little 
exploration prior to the marriage could spare a lot of hurtr 
guilt, and expenses on the part of these newly-wed but unprepared 
couples. 

Access JlQ cheaper ISflAl assistance. The costs for 
initiating and following through on divorce proceedings has 
decreased dramatically over the past ten years. This Is allowing 
members of lower socio-economic groups better access to the 
courts dnd increasing the divorce rate. In the past members of 
these groups would just leave their spouses and thus not be 
counted as a divorced member of our -society. 

I think that the above factors have caused an increase 
in the divorce rate in this country. It is now becoming critical 
to develop preventive programs to address these concerns. I 
think that programs to release some of the streses or dual 
worker-dual career couples are essential considering over one- 
half of the couples in this country now fall into that lifestyle. 
I think that programs aimed at helping Vietnam Veterans jxod lhair 
iamlLi££ adapt and adjust to their war-time and post-war 
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experience would be beneficial. It would also be beneficial to 

focus on programs for premarital couplesr to help them explore 

their own relationship as well as the institution of marriage. 

Steven W. Peltier, Ph.D. 
Assistant Professor 
Counselor Education Department 
University of Virginia 
Licensed Professional Counselor 
Board Designated Marriage and Family 
Counseling specialist 
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Senator Denton. Thank you very much, Dr. Wilmarth. Dr. Korn- 
haber? 

Dr. KoRNHABER. I thank you, sir, for inviting me to the hearing. 
I read your opening statement, and I listened to one this morning 
and found it very sensitive and compassionate and certainly tuned 
in to what is happening. And I am very happy to speak before a 
fellow agnonizer over the state of the American family. 

I am wearing two hats today. I am a pediatric psychiatrist and 
medical director of a pediatric neuropsychiatric group that treats 
between 300 and 400 families a week, and I have been doing this 
for 20 years. So I can speak from the point of view of a person who 
is indeed, like so many of my colleagues, in the trenches and is 
trying to fight the emotional plague in our country. 

Second, I am also the founder and president of the Foundation 
for Grandparenting, which I started after I did 8 years of research 
into the grandparent-grandchild relationship. 

This is the book "Grandparents/Grandchildren — The Vital Con- 
nection" that we published 2 years ago with Ken Woodward of 
Newsweek concerning the grandparent-grandchild relationship. 
What I am going to say is very, very important because after 8 
years of ongoing research, I believe that present and future grand- 
parents and elders are the people who can remedy the familial and 
social devastation that has been discussed here. I want to talk from 
a point of view of emotional incentives, not economic incentives, al- 
though economic incentives are very important. I am going to talk 
about attitudes and caring and altruism and love. 

Because our society ages and does not honor old age — indeed, old 
age people do not honor themselves — and we do not honor child- 
hood, it is very difficult for people to het^f this message, just as you 
say. I have been on many shows. I was on a Donahue show with 
the grandparent issue, and I called him and I said, look, I want to 
come back on the show. I said I have some great stuff to teach 
people. I have a grandpa who is angry that his daughter got an 
abortion because she aborted his grandchild. 

I have a mother who wants to legally adopt grandparents for her 
children because her parents are sitting on their duffs in Florida 
and abandoned the grandchildren. And, no, it is not really very 
sexy to the media. 

So it is really an uphill fight and very frustrating. I know just 
what you are talking about. 

Senator Denton. I share your frustations. I did tv/o back-to-back 
Phil Donahue shows yesterday morning, and I did it against the 
advice of one of my best friends. And I think he was right. I man- 
aged to lose my cool, and I think I was less effective than if I had 
had a less hostile audience. 

Dr. KoRNHABER. I am going to talk about the three generational 
family, which I feel holds the answers to the problems at hand and 
is a natural and biological welfare system that our society no 
longer honors or supports. 

The little picture I supplied the committee depicts a three-gen- 
eration family, and if we look at it in the context of divorce, when 
we remove the parents from the middle slot, the child will natural- 
ly fall into the lap of the grandparents. 
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I would like to talk to you about some of the results of the grand- 
parent research because I think it is important. We found that the 
*^ grandparent-grandchild bond is second only in emotional power to 
the importance to the bond between parents and children. The 
problems passed on from grandparent to parent are not directly 
passed on from grandparent to grandchild, although kids are pro- 
foundly affected by their parente' attitudes toward the grandpar- 
ents. 

And grandparents and grandchildren affect one another simply 
because they exist. The study showed that kids with close relation- 
ships to at least one grandparent were different from other kids 
with infrequent grandparent contact. Not only did these youngsters 
have a deep sense of belonging to a family and community, they 
cared for the people who cared for them. 

They were not agists because of the older people who love them. 
One of the great dangers we have now is that 80 percent of the 
kids in our country do not have an intimate relationship with older 
people. Thus, when it comes time for those children to support the 
older people, they are not going to value those who they have to 
support, and they are going to be very angry about it. 

Kids with close grandparents do not fear old age because their 
grandparents are a positive role model. Grandparents offer their 
children an emotional sanctuary from the everyday world and an 
emotional atmosphere of acceptance for just being alive. John Paul 
Sartre said his grandmother used to go into raptures of joy when 
was hungry. 

Thus, these youngsters felt deeply connected to their families 
and were highly socialized. They knew that their behavior reflected 
upon their families. They were very social. And they lived in a 
loving and emotionally secure world. 

We also found out that grandparenting is a natural instinct. It is 
biological and manifested by certain thoughts, feelings and action, 
and it is certainly affected by the culture. 

The roles of the grandparent grow and change with their deepen- 
ing emotional attachment to the grandchild, the beneficiary of the 
grandparents roles. 

At first the grandparents role is titular, a title conferred by the 
birth of a grandchild. Immediately, the grandparent becomes a 
living ancestor and a role model for this child no matter what the 
grandparent does. When an intimate relationship is established, 
the grandparent becomes a living historian and family archivist. 
As a teacher, a mentor, they teach children things they learn no- 
where else in an atmosphere of acceptance. Taste, touch, smell, 
craft, perfection, integrity, all these things are taught by grandpar- 
ents — who do not give out report cards. 

As nurturers — this is where their role in divorce comes in. In my 
clinic, we have a grandparent clinical project. We call grandpar- 
ents back from retirement when there is death or divorce. We try 
to get grandpa and grandma involved in single-parent families. 

The nurturing role of grandparents is twofold: Indirect by sup- 
porting the child's parents, and direct by caring for the child. 
When grandparents and grandchildren spend a great deal of time 
together, grandparents become wizards in the eyes of the young 
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child. Taking out teeth, false is a wizardry thing to a young child. 
And they are cronies to the older child. 

These roles give meaning to the elders' lives and is generativity 
in its most powerful form — the application of a lifetime of wisdom 
and experience to a relationship with their progeny. For grandfa- 
thers it is the only time that men again have the time to nurture 
young people. 

I think unwilling grandparent-grandchild divorce could be easily 
summed up in this picture that this youngster drew for me. I asked 
her to draw a picture of a grandma, and she drew a picture of a 
lady with her back turned to her. And I said, what is this? And she 
said, well, my parents got divorced., I live with my mom, and my 
father's grandmother, who I love very dearly, never talked to me 
for 2 years. 

And I said, what happened? And she said, "she hates my mom's 
guts." And she threw me out with my mother. So I called her and 
they got together and there was a happy ending, but the point of 
the thing was that grandparents do not realize how important they 
are. 

When divorce occurs in our society, where generations are isolat- 
ed from one other and the three generational family is weak, di- 
vorce is often not limited to the willing divorce of partners. It is too 
often extended into the unwilling divorce of the couple's children 
from their grandparents. The sad part of this is that both grand- 
parents and grandchildren are only silent witnesses to their own 
divorce. No one speaks for them. 

This tragic state of affairs is a biological, social, and psychologi- 
cal aberration, all the more disturbing because it is becoming more 
and more frequent. The true frequency is unknown. I have 3,000 
letters at home — 3,000 letters of grandparents who are in this kind 
of situation. 

Only recently has the issue emerged because more and more 
grandparents deprived of their grandchildren are resorting to liti- 
gation. A have cooperated with Congressman Biaggi in doing this. 
Single-parent families and blended families are a breeding ground 
for these situations. 

Child abuse is a frequent occurrence. And a great deal of Ameri- 
can children live in this type of family setting. I feel that the three 
generation — I am not taking away from single-parent families — but 
the three generational family is the natural support system for 
children, parents, and grandparents. As a child psychiatrist I feel 
that the three generational family is the way to go. We talk too 
much about two generational families. In these times it is often im- 
possible for a single parent to raise kids by themselves. 

I do not think nature made us to do that. Elders have compliant- 
ly allowed themselves to be edged out of the social mainstream and 
devalued. Most grandparents vievMIheir roles as frivolous. Our soci- 
ety has laid the burden of rearing children onto the rapidly dissolv- 
ing nuclear family, mom, dad, and the kids, living in splendid isola- 
tion. More and more mothers are leaving the nuclear family to join 
the work force out of need or desire, leaving their children to be 
raised by paid strangers. 
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Many grandparents have willingly, even eagerly left their fami- 
lies singing the oft heard refrain: I raised my kids; now it is my 
turn to enjoy myself. We are raising a nation of grandorphans. 

Thus, the three generational divorce easily occurs in families 
that are not close because when the grandparent-grandchild bond 
is not celebrated nor acted upon, parental divorce becomes the 
death knell for whatever vestige of the relationship thai exists. 

In close families, divorce puts a great strain upon the grandpar- 
ent-grandchild bond. These important factors strain the relation- 
ship. The first is there is a longstanding interpersonal problem be- 
tween grandparent and parent. A stormy parent-child relationship 
has been extended into a difficult grandparent-parent relationship. 
The grandchildren have been unhappily included. 

The second is that there is a longstanding interpersonal problem 
between the grandparents and the spouse of their child. The spouse 
then becomes the sole custodian of the child through death or di- 
vorce, then they can easily remove the child from the distressed 
and despised grandparent. 

The third is when a stressful event occurs. When parents divorce, 
grandparents suffer deeply, not only because they suffer for their 
own child's but they know that their access jto the grandchild will 
be diminished. Especially if their child is not the custodial parent. 
At the extreme, many grandparents have actually been legislated 
out of existence because the custodial parent has denied them 
access to their grandchild. 

Even in the best of families, the bond between the alternate gen- 
eration is stressed in divorce. Remarriage may even add new 
grandparents or decrease contact with the old grandparents. Some 
fathers and mothers who have custody say that well, my child has 
too many grandparents. '*I do not want to be bothered with the 
original biological ones." 

Grandparents and grandchildren are not included in divorce set- 
tlements, nor even considered in the heat of the settlement process. 
Thus, their alienation from one another is a slow and subtle proc- 
ess. To minimize the effects of divorce on this relationship we sug- 
gest that grandparents and grandchildren visitation should be in- 
cluded in the settlement process to protect their relationship, and 
that 

Senator Denton. Now, wait a minute. Visitation rights, but what 
about participating in the settlement? How is that? 

Dr. KoRNHABER. Well, that the grandparent-grandchild relation- 
ship should be considered in the parental divorce settlement so 
that that the integrity of that relationship be kept intact by fre- 
quent visitation and close contact. 

During the divorce settlement, grandparents can cement the 
bonds with their grandchildren. We tell the grandparents to have a 
direct relationship with grandchildren — by supporting the parents 
during this time and spending a great deal of time with the chil- 
dren, rescuing them from the divorce process, without pressuring 
the kids to take sides or stressing their loyalties and not replacing 
the parents, but being true grandparents. 

Grandparents should set a positive and supportive tone for their 
children s marriage. They should till an emotional soil in which a 
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direct relationship to the grandchild will endure no matter what 
happens to the parents. 

In many ways, we are a nation of irresponsible parents and 
grandparents, not only individually, but collectively. We are rais- 
ing kids in familial anarchy and giving them a minimally protected 
childhood. I have only to cite the hordes of lonely, abused, televi- 
sion watching, latchkey kids in our land and retirement villages 
full of healthy elders who do nothing but relax — and I do not know 
what historians are going to say about this state of affairs in a 
hundred years. 

Senator Denton. Could you summarize the remainder. Dr. Korn- 
haber, because we are well over time at this point. I appreciate the 
testimony. 

Dr. KoRNHABER. Yes, sir. 

We need a department of intergenerational projects and studies 
at the governmental level to teach and do research to use the 
wisdom and emotional power of our aged, in the future there will 
be more and more aged with less and less to do. 

Contrary to popular opinion, emotional bonds need not be emo- 
tional bondage. Many of the personal and social problems that 
plague us will end when we become a nation of families, three gen- 
erational and four generational families, including people who are 
not biologically related, in an intergenerational society. 

I feel very strongly that we need an umbrella concept in a de- 
partment of intergenerational studies— foster grandparents would 
be part of it — and a philosophy to use the emotional expertise and 
give — emotional work to our elders. These are the people when at- 
tached to the young in the schools and the daycare centers, who 
can really buffer the problems of the parents that affect the young. 

We need older people to be heard, and to design a society where 
kids are not exploited, where there is not pornography, where 
there is some kind of stability in parenting and some reward. We 
need a right of passage for people into grandparenthood and a cele- 
bration of that state because indeed it is a stage of life. In our 
country we do not have that. 

Thank you. 

Senator Denton. Thank you very much. Dr. Kornhaber. Since 
you testified last, I will ask you a question while it is still fresh in 
my mind. To be a master of the obvious, we have high mobility 
among young couples, whether it is just one of them employed or 
both. They generally have to move around a good deal. And of 
course, this separates them from the grandparents, and the rela- 
tionship is not as well established then during the early childhood 
as it would have been in the past. Is that not true? 

Dr. Kornhaber. Yes. It is more than that, sir. 

Senator Denton. Yes. 

Dr. Kornhaber. It is an attitude. You see, there is an attitude on 
the part of elders: "I have raised my children and that is it." And I 
think grandparents do not know how important they are. 

Senator Denton. Well, speaking as one and having — and I will 
ask — I hope no news person copies this because it is personal. I 
have a son who is divorced and he had two children. And we ad- 
justed ourselves to the situation. And our principal concern was for 
the grandchildren. The parents were very tied up with the law 
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IM • And I gum that is an idea which could be adver- 

Or. KmnmAMft. I think wh«t we have to do i» change the con- 
CMI of worlu «r Ml CMitinuintc the same gnnd. but to shift it. And 
iM«»fV|NteiM|ieof4etodothate*piHM 

SMWior DonON. In looking at other grandparents. I can sure 
Me for Uiwmhirt. by ««y. if they »«ve rai«d \0 of the«r own 
Md MNie af thtm are old enough to bjbysU with the children of 
tlw eUtr of the two that were bom in the 3 years before their chil- 
4nm col divoretd. and this wandparent is driving a school bus and 
•on taUng care of ihew other kids, it is a little unfair that there 
Cottld be MKh a copout for their chiklren by giving the grandpar- 
Ml* the teltover idb of taking care of the grandparents progeny s 
children In pHnciplj. it hist does not seem 

Dr, KtMNNAMOt BnU Senator, there is a quality that we do not 
hoMir in the apecirum of— 

SeiMlar vStrw. I see a lot of that in the black community, as 
Dr McAdoe commented on. 

Or KiWNHAtMM. Well, they are called emotional genius^ There 
«fv ptvpt* who KTf emotionally intelligent, you know, we honor in- 
tMm^ intellifMioe. physical intelligence, personalitv. but not 
i«Mll«Mil inteUicraMt. I lived in the south, in Florida for 8 yrars. 
And siwAly admired black grandmothers who would just sit there 
imdotUsct children and care for them. . . , 

9tmmm tkamm. I totally agree, and they are probably the most 
«nrccqmi«Mlheri>in«s in this country. 

^limMHiMm. Thty are omotloMi geniuses. They are incredi- 
ble, When I worked in a hospital.,! would always go out mto the 
community and try to And a couple to work because they are just 
won^rful. 

Semitor DntioN. Ycik .. . „ 

Or, KommMNCii. But it goes through all races. 

fienflt«f DwrtOK. Well, that is what galls me. that thw Nation 
dose not honor that matriarchy which is so loving as to be self-sac- 

^^^^TfiMWHAMEit. That is right. We do not honor 

Stnator OfCMTON, WHh no limit. , ^ . i, 

oTkmmnawii. Emotion. We do not honor motherhood. You see. 
motherlMod It «n emottonal activity. We do not honor that. We 
iMve no room bwaiiise we worship other gods in this country. 
SwMrtor thMWH. You cannot, unfortunately, legislate that. I 

*^ {Sw^a'!^ But we can teach it. You we are not teach^ 
im it oflCNigh. and the peop e who are controlling the teaching 
£SiS^ IwiS-SSy nZtuned into thU ethic. They are tunea 
uZt£Sm0ihic!And this Is why it is dlfllcult to get more public- 

^^^SeMtor Dwnow. Well. I intond to use these '^^^^W^.^!; 
liues— «nd thev are not Just going to be four on the family oreak- 
2SS«~but lUitmd also to use the adoption hearings, the hearings 
^^^puS^. iSd the hwirlngs oWchlld abuse-and then try 
to MMMI the rwmlta to the full committee. The committee was 
^iffZSiiSliwM for enample, when it adopted unanlmouslv 
Stb TESnSum and Kennedy, who are not exactly Oenghfe 
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Kahn rightwingers, the Adolescent Family Life bill. And they took 
with me the flack of it. And only now Is it slowly beginning to be 
placed in any kind of perspective in the press. Up until then it was 
a chastity belt, and I am riveting chastity belts to the 13 year olds, 
and so forth. 

It is nothing like that. And they all knew it. And they all passed 
it. So maybe we can make this a committee issue. If we can, we 
might be able to make it a senatorial issue. But if you have any 
clout with your organizations, and so forth, you have to have that 
clout felt up here just as the special interest groups or the Govern- 
ment employees or anybody else, the bankers. 

We have a national vested interest in survival here, I believe. 
And I worked for 7 or 8 years trying to get different groups to co- 
ordinate, but they will not. They want to do their own thing and it 
is fortunate that they do. They are independent and therefore inno- 
vative. 

But on the other hand, they are also jealous of their financial 
sources and do not want to get together for that reason; they do 
not want to meld. 

Dr. KoRNHABER. I would like to give you an example of the lack 
of honoring emotional bonds. A friend of mine is a general in the 
Air Force, and I told him, yon know, it would be really great if you 
can get stipends to fly grandparents over once a year to the troups. 
You know, what is wrong with that? 

And he indeed inquired about it. but he came back laughing, you 
know, forget it. And I think it is things like this that we have to 
start thinking about. 

Senator Denton. Well, I encourage you and Dr. Wilmarth to 
submit any further written ideas. Within the bounds of our physio- 
logical capabilities will try to do something with them. 

Dr. Wilmarth, in your estimation, what are the most common 
reasons that men feel or £,ive for neglecting to pay adequate and 
timely child support payments? 

Dr. Wilmarth. Well, I think 

Senator Denton. Then aside from those reasons, what do you 
think the — the reasons that they give, what do you think the real 
reasons might be? 

Dr. Wilmarth. Well, I think we might as well go to the real rea- 
sons because I think there is a lot of resentment anger. They may 
use this situation as a means to displace that anger. I can recall 
one of my clients right now who I am dealing with, he, in trying to 
settle his divorce, the wife asked if she could have some of the 
meat out of the freezer. And he proceeded to take it up to her and 
then in their interaction they got into an argument. He then took 
the meat back out of her car and took it back home. 

So it is the idea of what is mine, I will keep, and now that we are 
divorcing, just see if you can get it. 

Senator Denton, well, in all fairness-;-and again, hoping that 
the press will not pick this up — in all fairness to my son, in the 
divorce settlement, he said, I do not need the judge to say anything 
about alimony; I am going to give half of my future wages to my 
wife and children. He has done that now for over 3 years and has 
remained in the vicinity so that he can be with those children as 
much as he can. And he is as fine a parent as I havo ever seen. 
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And that makes it doubly tragic, the biology of the way the thing 
broke up, to me. 

What are your reactions as a family counselor to the proposals 
that would require that child support payments rise along with any 
increases in a father s income or any kind of mandatory supervi- 
sion, such as \/as mentioned by one of the previous witnesses. I 
think it was withholding or something like that. 

Dr. WiLMARTH. OK. If you could clarify once again the question 
in terms of 

Senator Denton. Proposals that would require that child support 
payments to rise along with any increases in the father's income. 

Dr. WiLMARTH. Well, I think a lot of men, again from the point 
of view of their 

Senator Denton. Take a situation like the wife helping him get 
through college. She works to get him through college and she has 
a couple of kids in the process and when he graduates he ditches 
her. And he has no incoma to speak of at that point, but later be- 
comes a very successful doctor. In the meantime she is struggling, 
working herself to death trying to handle it. 

Dr. WiLMARTH. Well, I think if this is a situation in which a 
person is forced to do this, they will continue to resent it. 

I think the problem with that is that 

Senator Denton. Well, who cares? Who cares if they resent it, if 
they owe it to society and to their children. I am thinking specifi- 
cally with respect to development intergenerationally, year by 
year. If one were to look ahead at a system which insisted that fa- 
thers take care of their children would not a man tend to regard 
marriage in a somewhat more deliberative light before contracting 
it? 

Dr. WiLMARTH. J believe your point is well taken, that it appar- 
ently is becomingjvery easy to disassociate oneself from the respon- 
sibilities of parenting. And males certainly do this. They do not do 
it without cost, though. It causes them to develop a sense of inferi- 
ority and inadequacy. 

Senator Denton. I agree. In fact, the worst punishment that can 
be brought upon a person is the punishment he brings upon him- 
self when he receives none which he knows is due from outside. 
That is the worst punishment. 

Well, thank you very much for your testimony, gentlemen. And 
if you have anything else to add, please do it in writing and be re- 
sponsive to questions that we might submit to you in writing, if 
you will. 

And thank you, those who remain, for your interest and attend- 
ance. 

[The following information was supplied for tne record:] 
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TESTIMONY OF. 
MOTHERS WITHOUT CUSTODY 
SUBMITTED TO 

FAMILY AMD HUMAN SERVICES COMMITTEE 
March 24 , 19S3 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee, I am Sheila 
Brayman, President of tho association MOTHERS WITHOUT CUSTODY, 
and on their behalf, I thank you for this opportunity to present 
testimony to the Family and Human Services Subcommitt »e. 

MOTHERS WITHOUT CUSTODY is an international nonprofit support 
organization for women living apart from their child (ren) for a 
variety of reasons: 

o Voluntary exchange of custody with former 
^ husband or family member; 

o Coerced voluntary exchange of custody with 
former husband or family member due to 
exerted pressure from husband and/or others; 
o Court decisions; 

o Childnapping by former husband or family 

member; 
o State intervention. 
MOTHERS WITHOUT CUSTODY'S primary goals are the emotional 
support of mothers who do not have physical custody of their children 
and the education of the public to dispel society's negative judge- 
ment of non-custodial mothers by promoting the general welfare of 
children . 

Founded in February, 1*81 the Association began with five 
members and in two years has grown to a membership of 1,000. One 
hundred Chapters across the United States provide local support group 
meetings. 

Based on analysis of the U.S. Censjs Bureau statistics/ it has 
been determined that there are between 500,000 to 1,000,000 mother, 
in the United States living apart from their children. Statis- 
tics also show that for every two marriages there is one divorce. 
With statistics such as these, MOTHERS WITHOUT CUSTODY is playing a 
vital role in helping mothers explore their custodial options and 
pjoviding emotional support to those mothers who do live apart from 
the;.r children. 

"Extended families," "child support," "steppnrenting, " and 
"jo..nt custody" have certainly become not only coiriaon phrases, but 
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familiar issues. The roles of non-custodial mothers (and joint 
custodial mothers) are also being recognized. The majority of 
MW/OC members were homemakers tending to their family's needs. 
Lack of self-confidence, self-worth and loss of identity are com- 
mon feelings of these mothers. However, the vast majority of the 
women who voluntarily exchanged custody, did so in the best inter- 
est of their child (ren). 

The adjustment to living apart from their children goes far 
beyond the innemost emotional feelings of those mothers; regardless 
cf the citcvimst"-.nces leading to the non-custodial situations. 

The sense of loss and lack of purpose weigh heavily in their 
minds. Unfortunately, society's judgement that mothers, in order to 
be mothers, must physically be with tKeir children, reinforces any 
doubts these women have. Job harassment, lack of cooperation from 
school administrators and state judicial contradictions are clear 
prejudices against non-cus*-odial mothers. 

When parents divorce and the father moves out, "society" assumes 
(and consoles) men for the' "loss" of their childre. When parents 
divorce and the mother moves out, "society" judges women as "unfit," 
"unnatural," and "unfeeling," It is imperative that we change these 
attitudes. By educating and encouraging fathers to be nurturing and 
loving and by encouraging and allowing mothers to expand beyond their 
mothering roles, not only will those parents grow, but our children 
will benefit. Children need love from both parents. 

The increase of non-custodial mother situations and the great 
need for our association MOTHERS WITHOUT CUSTODY is highlighted and 
substantiated by the thousands of inquiries for information about our 
organization that we receive. April, 1983 issues of Redbook and MS. 
magazines carry articles about divorce, custody and the impact on 
parents and children. As of today, these issues of Redbook and MS. 
have been available for only approximately one week. Yet, MOTHERS 
WITHOUT CUSTODY has received approximately 150 lettors from non- 
custodial mothers wanting mora information based on -the information 
included in these articles about- our existence. Tho most common 
stwitement in the inauirios is "I thought I was the onl^f one." 
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MOTHERS WITHOUT CUSTODY conunends this Conunittee for its 
interest in the chanaing roles of families, and we urge you to 
continue the study - with the sincere expectation for the better- 
ment of family health. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you again for this opportunity to present 
our views. We welcome any questions you might have and we would be 
happy to provide any additional information the Committee might 
request. 



3/24/83 

Sheila Brayman, President 
MOTHERS WITHOUT CUSTODY 
P.O. Box 602 
Greenbelt, MD 20770 
(301) 345-5911 
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■f. ,y , \ UMiTCD STATES IMEPARTMEMT OF COMMERCE 



BurMu of til* Cvnsus 

Washington. O.C. 20233 



OFFICE OF THE OlRECTOR 



M^VOo J993 



Honop^hle Jeremiah Denton 
rorr)1ttf>e on Labor and Human RRSources 
I'nitprt States Senate 
VasMnntop, ^.C. ?n51R 

•^par Senator Penton: 

Thank you for your letter requesting Information on out-of-¥»edlock hit ths and 
adoptions In the Mnlted States. 

The TpHSiis Rur»aa does not collect data on the numbers of out-of-wedlock hirths 
In thp I'nItPd States. The National Center for Health Statistics (hCHS), 
Deparrrjpnt of Health and Hunan Services (DHHS), collects and annually publishes 
data on out-of-wHloctc b1rt*'S based on tabulations fron birth Certificates as 
reported by the vital statistics departnei ts of Individual states. In 1930 
4] states and the nistrlct of ColiinKia reported Infomatinn on out-o^->*edlock 
Mrtbs. Oata for the renalnlnq states were Inferred by conparing tbe mother's 
surnaiie wlt^ the father's sumari*! on the birth certificate. 

The Census Rureati presentlv Hoes not collect Infomatlon on children placed up 
for adoption or on characteristics of persons who have adopted children. Data 
on these topics also are collected by the ^ICMS In the cycle of survevs entitled 
the National Survey of Kajnlly Growth* The latest survey, which was conducted 
In 103?, win not have any data available for analysis before Fall 19f?4, 
nr. Tbrlstlne Bachrach of the NCHS has publlsbRd data on the frequency of 
adoption based on the 1976 survey. 

The Census Pureau currently Is conslderinq collecting data on the nunber of 
wonen who have ever adopted a child. Data collection on this topic Is 
anticipated for the Owne IW supple*«ent to the Current Population Survey with 
the DHHS as a possible co-sponsor In this effort. Wp estimate that the survey 
win obtain adoption Information for only 500 respondents out of a sample 
universe of anproxlnately 25,000 ever-married women 18 to 44 years old. The 
amount of an;»lys1s that can be accompMshed from this sample sl2e Is limited 
hecause of the small anticipated sample population. 
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. The snail rmcrber of arioptlve parents vylll plaque any attempt at survey analysis 
and suggests that a system of artplnlstratlve records be Instituted to Investlo^te 
this issue. Since adoptinn procedures Involve private agencies and attornevs. 
hospitals, state and local court systens, and the adoptive parents understandable 
ripht to privacy, a national systen of unKonn adoption reporting Is likely to 
prove difficult to enact. Currently, states do not have to report unlfonn 
information on hirth, ^larrlaqe, or divorce certificates. 

The problems that exist In collecting adoption data also will be faced In the 
collection of data on foster children. In addition, the cooperation and record- 
keep nq systens of local social service agencies probaWy will be required to 
coiiplle data on nlacenisnts of foster children. 

I will keep you infomed of the progress we are making ln our research on 
thMse Issues. 



Sincerely, 

(Signed) Bruce Ctiapman 



BRlifE CHAPMAN 
ni rector 

Bureau of the Census 
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Senator Denton. Until our next hearing in this series, this hear- 
ing stands adjourned. 
[Whereupon, at 1:15 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 

O 
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